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HISTORY 

OF 

LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 


BOOK XIV. 

CHAPTER I. 

Survey. 

From the reign of Nicolas V. and tlie close of our 
liistory, as from a high vantage-groiind, we must survey 
the whole realm of Latin Christendom — the political and 
social state, as far as the relation of Latin Christianity to 
the great mass of mankind ; the popular religion, with its 
mythology; the mental development in philosophy, let- 
ters, arts. 

Eight centuries and a half had elapsed since the Pon- 
tificate of Gregory the Great — the epoch of the supreme 
dominion of Latin Christianity in the West The great 
division of mankind, which at that time had become 
complete and absolute, into the Clergy (including the 
Monks, in later days the Friars) and the rest of mankind, 
still subsisted in all its rigorous force. They were two 
castes, separate and standing apart as by the irrepealable 
law of God. They were distinct, adverse, even anta- 
gonistic, in their theory of life, in their laws, in their 
corporate property, in their rights, in their immunities. 
In the aim and object of their existence, in their social 
duties and position, they were set asunder by a broad, 
VOL. IX. B 
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deep, impassable line. But the ecclesiastical caste being 
bound, at least by its law, to celibacy, in general could 
• not j)erj)etuate its race in the ordinary course of nature; 
it was renewed by drawing forth from the laity men 
either endowed with or supposed to be trained to a 
peculiar mental turn, those in whom the intellectual 
capacity predominated over the physical force, lleligion, 
which drove many out of the world within the sacred 
circle, might bo a sentiment, a pa.ssion, an unthinking 
and unreasoning impulse of the inwanl being ; holy igno- 
rance might be the ambition, the boast of some monks, 
and of the lower friars ; but in general the commission 
to teach the religion implied (though itself an infused 
gift or grace, and the inseparable consequence of legi- 
timate consecration to the ofKce) some sufXTiority of 
mind. At all events the IsKly was to be neglected, 
sacrificed, subdued, in order that the inner being might 
ripen to perfection. The CH'cupations of the clergy were 
to Ik 3 in general sedentary, |>oaceful, quiescent. Their 
discipline tended still further to sift, as it were, this 
more intellectual class : the dull and negligent sunk 
into the lower ofiices, or, if belonging by their aristo- 
cratic descent to the higher, they obtained place and in- 
fluence only by their race and connexions, wealth and 
rank by unclerical ]X)wers of bexly and of mind. These 
were ecclesiastics by professirm, temporal princes, even 
soldiers, by character and life. But this, according to 
the strict theory of the clerical jirivilege, was an abuse, 
an usurpation. Almost all minds which wore gifted with 
or cou-seious of great intellectual capacity, unless kings, 
or nobles, or knights, whose talents might lead to mili- 
tary distinction, appeared pridestined for, were irre- 
sistibly drawn into, or were dedicated by their prescient 
parents or guardians to the ffiiurch. The younger sons. 
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especially the illegitimate sons, even of kings, far more 
of princes and nobles, were devoted, ns the Church be- 
came wealthy and powerful, to tliis career as a pn)vision. 
But even with this there either was, or according to 
general opinion there ought to have been, some vocation 
and some preparation : many of these were among the 
ablest, some even among the most austere aud pious of 
churchmen. The worst, if they did not bring tlie more 
fitting qualifications, brought connexion, famous names 
(in feudal times of great imjiorbince), and thus welded 
together, as it were, the Church with the State. 

Education, such as it was (and in many cases for the 
times it was a high education), had become, 

. , . . / . ... UduMllon. 

With rare exceptions, their exclusive privilege. 

Whoever had great cajmeities or strong thirst for know- 
ledge could neither obtain nor employ it but in the 
peaceful retirement, under the sacred character, with 
the special advantages of the churchman, or in the 
cloister. The whole domain of the human intellei't was 
their possession. The universities, the schools, wore 
theirs, and theirs only. There the one strife was between 
the secular clergy and the regulars — tlie monks, or the 
friars the disciples of S. Dominic and S. Francis. They 
were the canon lawyers, and for some centuries, as far 
as it was known or in use, the teachers and professors of 
the civil law. They were the historians, the {loets, the 
philosophers. It was the first omen of their endangered 
supremacy that the civil lawyers in Franco rose against 
them in hold rivalry. When in the Empire the study 
of the old Roman law developed principles of greeter 
antiquity, therefore, it was asserted, of greater authority 
than the canon law, it was at once a sign and a prewf 
that their absolute dominion was drawing towards its 
close — that human intellect was finding another road to 

B 2 
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distinction and power. I’liysical science alone, in general, 
though with some famous exceptions, they unwisely de- 
clined: they would not risk the popular suspicion of 
magical and forbidden arts — a superstition which them- 
selves indulged and encouraged. The profound study of 
the human body was thought inconsistent with the fasti- 
dious modesty of their profe.ssion.* The perfection of 
medicine and of all cognate inquiries, indeed in general 
of natural philosophy itself, was left to Jews and Arabs : 
the great schools of medicine, Montpellier and Salerno, 
us they derived their chief wisdom from these sources, 
so they freely admitted untonsured, perhaps unbaptised, 
students. It is difficult to calculate the extent of this 
medical influence, which must have worked, if in secret, 
still with great power. The jealousy and hatred with 
which Jews or supposed unbelievers are seen at the 
courts of kings is a secret witness to tliat influence. At 
length we find the king’s physician, as under Louis XL, 
the rival in authority of the king’s confessor. In this 
alone the hierarchical caste does not maintain its almost 
exclusive dominion over all civil as well as ecclesiastical 
transactions. 

For it is not only from their sacred character, but 
from their intellectual superiority, that they are in the 
courts, in the councils, of kings ; that they are the nego- 
tiators, the ambassadors of sovereigns ; they alone can 
read and draw up state papers, compacts, treaties, or 
frame laws. Writing is almost their special mystery ; 
the notaries, if not tonsured, as they mostly were, are 
directed, ordered by the Clergy: they are in general 
the servants and agents of ecclesiastics. In every king- 

* The obficn’ant Chaucer givea the I ** His Ktudie was but littel on the 
converse. Fbpicians were even then I Bible." Prologue on the Doctor 
under the evil fume of ineligion. i Physique. 
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doin of Europe the Clergy form one of the estates, balance 
or blindly lend th(j nobles ; and this too not merely as 
churchmen and enrolled in the higher service of God, 
but from their felt and acknowledged pre-eminence in 
the administration of temporal affairs. 

To this recognised intellectual 6U|)eriority — arising 
out of the power of selecting the recruits for their army 
according to their mental stature, their sole jwssession 
of the discipline necessary to train such men for their 
loftier jx)sition, and the right of choosing, as it were, 
their officers out of this chosen few — must be added 
their spiritual authority, their indefeasible power of pre- 
declaring the eternal destiny of every living layman. 
To doubt the sentence of that eternal destiny was now 
an effort of daring as rare as it was abhorrent to the 
common sense of men. Those who had no religion had 
superstition ; those who believed not trembled and were 
silent ; the speculative unbeliever, if there were such, 
shrouded himself in secrecy from mankind, even from 
himself : the unuttered lawless thought lay deep in his 
ovm heart. Those who openly doubted the unlimited 
jx)wer of the clergy to absolve were sects, outcasts of 
society, proscribed not only by the detestation of the 
clergy, but by the popular hatred. The keys of heaven 
and hell were absolutely in the hands of the priesthood 
— even more, in this life they were not without influence. 
In the events of war, in the distribution of earthly misery 
or blessing, abundance or famine, health or pestilence, 
they were the intercessors with the saints, as the saints 
were intercessors with heaven. They were invested in 
a kind of omniscience. Confession, since the decree of 
the Lateran Council under Innocent III., an universal, 
obligator)', indispensable duty, laid open the whole heart 
of every one. from the Emperor to the peasant, before 
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the priesthood ; the entire moral being of man, undis- 
tinguishable from his religious being, was under their 
snj}ervision and control, asserted on one side, acknow- 
ledged on the other. No act was beyond their cognisance, 
no act, hardly any thought, was secret They were at 
once a government and a jKtlice, to which every one was 
bound to inform against himself, to bo the agent of the 
most rigid self-delation, to endure the closest scrutiny, 
to bo denied the least evasion or equivocation, to be 
submitted to the moral torture of menaced, of dreadetl 
damnation if be concealed or disguised tlie tnith, to 
undergo tho most crushing, humiliating jHjnancc. Abso- 
lution, after which the soul thirsted with insatiable 
thirst, might be delayed, held in suspense, refused ; if 
granted it was of inestimable price. The sacraments, 
absolutely necessary to spiritnal life, were at their dis- 
jx)sal. Baptism to the infant would hardly be refused ; 
but the Eucharist, Christ himself ofifercil on the altar, 
God made by consecrated hands, God materialised down 
to the rudest apprehension, could be granted or withheld 
according to the arbitrary, irresponsible judgement of the 
priest. 'I’he body, after death, might repose in conse- 
crated ground with the saints, or be cast out, to Ixj within 
the domain, the uucontested prey of devils. The Excom- 
munication cut the man off, whatever his rank or station, 
from the Church, beyond whose jmle was utter impossi- 
bility of salvation. No one could presume to have hope 
for a man who died under excommunication. Such were 
the inculcated, by most recognised, at least apprehended, 
diwtrines. The Interdict, the special prerogative of the 
Pop', ns the antagonist, the controller of Sovereigns, 
smote a kingdom with spiritnal desolation, during which 
the niggardly and imperfect rites, the baptism sparingly 
administered, the rest of the life without any religioius 
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ceremony, the extreme unction or the last sacrament 
coldly vouchsafed to the chosen few, the churchyard 
closed against the dead, seemed to consign a whole 
nation, a whole generation, to irrevocable perdition. 

Thus throughout the world no man could stand alone ; 
the priest was the universal lord of the universal human 
conscience. The inward assurance of faitli, of rectitude, 
of virtue, of love of man or love of God, without the 
ratification of the confessor; the witness of the spirit 
within, unless confirmed, avouched by the priest, was 
nothing. Without the passport to everlasting life, ever- 
lasting life must recede from the hopes, from the attain- 
ment of man. And by a strange yet perhaps unavoidable 
anomaly, the saeredness of the priest was inalienable, 
indelible, altogether irrespective of his life, his habits, 
his personal holiness or unholiness. There might be 
secret murmurs at the avarice, })ride, licentiousness of 
the priest ; public opinion might even in some cases 
boldly hold him up to shame and obloquy, he was still 
priest, bishop, {lojie ; his sacraments lost not their efficacy, 
his verdict of condemnation or absolution was equally 
valid ; all the acts of John XXIII., till his deposal, were 
the acts of the successor of St. Peter. And if this tri- 
umph over the latent moral indignation of mankind was 
the manifestation of its strength, so its oppugnancy to 
that indignation was its fall ; it was the premonition, 
the proclamation of its silent abrogation in the hearts 
of men. The historian has to state the fact, rather than 
curiously and judicially to balance the good and evil 
(for good there undoubtedly was, vast good in such ages 
of class tyrannising over class, of unintermitting war 
on a wide or a narrow scale, of violence, lawlessness, 
bnitality) in this universal sacerdotal domination. 

It is impossible to estimate the fluctuating proportion 
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between these two castes of the Christian population to 
Monbind eacli Other. The number of the Secular Clergy 
was of course, to a ccrhiin extent, limited by 
the spiritual wants of the community and the means of 
maintenance. But it comprehended within the siicred 
circle of immunity and privilege a vast host of unenrolled 
and subordinate retainers, those who had received for 
some purpose of their own, some who in the ruder ages 
had been compelled to take the simple tonsure, some 
atlmitted to what were called the lower orders, and who 
in all large churches, as subdeacons, acolyths, singers, 
were very numerous, down to those who held more 
menial offices, sacristans, beadles, servants of all classes. 
But there was absolutely nothing to limit the number of 
Alonks, still less that of the Friars in their four Orders, 
especially the disciples of S. Dominic and >S. Fraiu-ia 
No one was too poor or too low to become a privileged 
and sacred Mendicant. No qualification was necessary 
but piety or its semblance, and that might too easily 
be imitated. While these Orders in the Universities 
boasted of the most erudite and subtle, and all-accom- 
plished of the Schoolmen, they could not disdain or 
altogether reject those who in the spirit, at least of one of 
their Founders, maintained the superiority of holy igno- 
rance. Instead of being amazed that the Friars swarmed 
in such hordes over Christendom, it is rather wonderfiJ 
that the whole abject and wretched peasantry, rather 
than be trampled to the earth, or maddened to Flagel- 
lantism. Jacquerie, or Communism, did not all turn able- 
bodied religious Beggars, so the strong English sense of 
Wyclifle designates the great mass of the lower Fran- 
ciscans in England. The Orders themselves, as was 
natural when they became wealthy and powerful, must 
have repressed rather than encouraged the enrolment of 
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such j)erson8 ; instead of prompting to the utmost, they 
must have made it a distinction, a difficulty, a pri- 
vilege, to be allowed to enter upon the enjoyment of 
their comparatively easy, roving, not by all accounts too 
severe, life. To the serf inured to the scanty fare and 
not unfrequent famine, the rude toil and miserable lodg- 
ing ; and to the peasant with his skin hard to callousness 
and his weather-beaten frame, the fast, the maceration, 
even the flagellation of the Friar, if really religious (and 
to the religious these self-inflicted miseries were not 
without their gratification), must have been no very 
rigorous exchange ; while the freedom to the serf, the 
power of wandering from the soil to which he was bound 
down, the being his own property, not that of another, 
must have been a strong temptation. The door must 
have been closed with some care ; some stem examina- 
tion, probation, or inquiry, must have preceded the 
initiation and the adoption of brethren into the fra- 
ternity, or the still enlarging houses had been too nar- 
row ; they would have multiplied into unmanageable 
numbers. Yet, if more cold and repulsive in the admis- 
sion of those humbler votaries, the protests of the Uni- 
versities, and other proofs, show that the more promising 
and higher youth were sought with ardent proselytism.'* 
The property, especially the territorial and landed 
property of the Hierarchy and the Monastic Orders, it is 
equally impossible to estimate. It varied, of course, in 
different ages, and in every kingdom in Christendom. 


^ On the degenerate t>tat< of the 
Friars the serious prose an<l the sati« 
rical ixwtrjr are full of details. Head 
too tlie Supplication of Beggai's (a 
later production, temp. Henrj V'lll.), 
and the inimitable Col!t<jui« of Era»> i 


mus. One of the reasons alleged at 
the Council of Trent against sabmitting 
the regulars to episcoptU discipline was 
their “ numero eccessivo.*' — .Sarpi, Hi. 
p. 158. VA. Helmstadt. 
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Nor if we knew at any one time the proportionate extent 
of Church lands to that not under mortmain, would it 
be any measure, or any sure criterion, of their relative 
value. This property, instead of standing secure in its 
theoretic inalienability, was in a constant fluctuation : 
the Papal territory itself was frequently during the 
darker centuries usurped, recovered, granted away, 
resumed. Throughout Christendom the legal inaliena- 
bility of Church lauds was perpetually assailed in earlier 
times by bold depredators, and baffled by ingenious 
devices of granting away the usufruct. We have heard 
l>erpetual complaints against these kinds of endowments 
of their sons or descendants by the married clergy ; the 
unmarried yet dissolute or extravagant beneficiaries, 
were no doubt as regardless of the sanctity of ecclesi- 
astical property, and as subtle in convoying away its 
value to their kinsmen, or for their own immediate ad- 
vantage. Besides all these estates, held in absolute 
property, was the tithe of the produce of all other lands.' 
The whole sacerdotal system of Latin Christianity, first 
from analogy, afterwanls as direct precedent, assumed 
all tlie privileges, powers, rights, endowments of the 
Levitical priesthood ; and thus arraying itself in the ir- 
refragable authority of God’s older Word, of which it did 
not acknowledge the abrogation where its interests were 
so nearly concerned, claimed the tithe as of inherent, 
perpetual, divine law. From an early period Christians 
had been lu-ged to devote this proportion of their wealth 
to religious uses; a projwrtion so easy and natural that 
it had prevailed, and had obtained a prescriptive autho- 

• Hallnm h.-u summed up (Middle pm-tant nn this subject, in Father 
Aps, c. tU.) with his usual judge- Paul, Muratori, Giannone, Fleuiv, and 
meut and accuracy what is most ini- Schmidt. 
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rity, as the rule of sacred oblation to the temples among 
the customs of many Heathen nations.'* The jierpetual 
claim to tithes was urged by Councils and by Popes in 
the sixth century. Charlemagne throughout his empire, 
King Ethelwolf, and, later, Edward the Confessor in 
England, either overawed by the declared authority of 
the Old Testament, or thinking it but a fair contribution 
to the maintenance of public worship and for other 
religious uses, gave the force of civil law to this pre- 
sumed sacretl obligation. During several centuries it 
was urged by the preachers, not merely as an indis- 
pensable part of Christian duty, but as a test ot Christian 
perfection.® 

Tithe was first received by the Bishop, and distributed 
by him in three or in four portions ; to himself, to tlie 
clergy, for the fabric of the churches, for the poor. But 
all kinds of irregularities crept into the simple and stately 
uniformity of this universal tax and its administration. 
It was retained by tbe Bishop ; the impoverished clergj’ 
murmured at their meagre and disproportionate share. 
As the parochial divisions became slowly and irregularly 
distinct and settled, it was in many cases, but by no 
means universally, attached to the cure of souls. The 
share of the fabric became uncertain and fluctuating, 
till at length other means were found for the erection 
and the maintenance of the Church buildings. The 
more splendid Prelates and Chapters, aided by the piety 
of Kings, Barons, and rich men, disdained this fund, so 


^ In the controversy which arose on : ing the concurrenre of univeraal reli- 
the publication of SeMen’a l*ook on , gion with the Mosaic institutes, to 
Tithes, the High Churcl> writers, Mon- * make out tithes to be a part of Natumi 
taguc ami Tildesley, were diffuse and [ fieligion. See abelract of their 
Iriumphant in their quotations from meub« in Collier. 

Heathen writers, as though, by thow- • PaoloSarpi, quoted by Mr. Hallun. 
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iu.sufticieiit for their maguificcnt designs ; the building 
of churches was exacted from the devotion or the sujier- 
stition of tlie laity in general, conjointly with the muni- 
ficence of the ecclesiastics. So, too, the right of the 
poor to their portion became a freewill contribution, 
measured by the generosity or tlie wealth of the Clergy ; 
here a splendid, ever-flowing large.ss ; there a parsimo- 
nioii.s, hardly-extracted dole. 

The tithe suft’ered the fate of other Clmrch property ; 
it was at timo.s seized, alienated, aj)proj)riat<?d by vio- 
lence or by fraud. It was retained by the Bishops or 
wealthy clergy, who assigned a miserable stijumd to a 
poor Vicar; it fell into the hands of lay impropriatoi-s, 
who had either seized it, or, on pretence of farming it, 
provided in the cheapest manner for the perforniauce of 
the service ; the Monasteries got jX)sscssion of it in 
largo portions, and served the cures from their Abbey or 
Cloister. In England it was largely received by foreign 
Beneficiaries, who never saw the land from which they 
received this tribute. 

Still, however levied, however expended, however 
invaded by what were by some held to be sacrilegious 
hands, much the larger part of this tenth of all the 
produce of the land throughout Christendom, with no 
deduction, except the moderate expense of collection, 
remained in the hands of the Hierarchy. It was 
gradually extended from the produce of land to all other 
pnxluce, cattle, poultry, even fish. 

The High Aristocracy of the Church, from the Poi)e 
to the member of the capitular body, might not disdain 
to particifwte in this, which ought to have been the 
exclusive patrimony of the parochial and labouring 
clergy ; but their estates, which were Lordships, Baron- 
ages, Princedoms, in the Pope a kingdom, were what 
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])laced them on a level with, or superior to, the Kniphts, 
Barons, Princes, Kings of the world. 

These posseasions throughout Latin Christendom, both 
of the Seculars and of the Monasteries, if only calculated 
from their less clerical exiwnditure, on their jiersonal 
pomp and luxury, on their wars, on their palaces, and 
from their more lionourable prodigality on their cathe- 
drals, chun-hes, monastic buildings, must have been 
enormous ; and for some period were absolutely exempt 
from contribution to the burthens of the State.'' We 
have seen the first throes and struggles of Papal nepo- 
tism ; we have seen bold attempts to quarter the kinsmen 
of Popes on the territories of the Papacy, to create noble 
patrimonies, or even principalities, in their favoiu- ; but 
there is no Papal family of the time preceding Nicolas V. 
which boasts its hereditary opulence or magnificent 
palace, like the Kiarios, Famescs, Barberinis, Coreinis, 
of later times. The Orsiuis and Colonnas were Princes 
created Popes, not descendants of Popes. The vast 
wealth of the Archbishopric of Milan has shone before 
us ; an Archbishop was the foimder of the Ducal House 
of Visconti. In Italy, however, in general, the Prelates 
either never possessed or were despoiled of the vast 
wealth which distinguished the Ultramontane Prelates. 
Romagna had become the Papal domain ; Ravenna had 
been compelled to yield up her rival territory. The 
Cru.sades had not thrown the lands into their hands by 
the desertion of their lords. In the commercial wealtli 
of Venice, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, they had no share. 
At Constance, as it has appeartnl, the Ultramontanes 
feared that the poverty of the Italian Bishops would 


* Some e^tato8 of the Church were held on the tenure of military service, 
moet io Francalmoigne. — Hallam. 
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place them at the command of tlie Po|k>. In Germany 
the Prince-Archbishop**, the Electors, were not .scnipii- 
lous in extending the wide ])ule of their ecclesiastical 
principalities. The grant of estates, of territories, was 
to<) common a bribe or a reward from a doubtful aspi- 
rant to the Imperial throne. IIow many fiefs held by 
Mentz, by Treves, and by Cologne, dated from the eve 
of, or from the coronation of an Emjieror, raised to the 
throne after a severe contest I Among the other Prince- 
Prelates of the Empire, distraeted as Germany was for 
centuries by wars between the Popes and the Emperors, 
wars between the Emperor and his refractory subjects, 
their power was perpetually increasing their wealth, 
their wealth aggrandising their power. They w’oro too 
useful allies not to bo subsidised by the contending 
parties ; and those sultsidies, being mostly in grants of 
land.s, enhanced the value of their alliance. 

In France, the pnxligality of tire weaker Kings of 
each race, and each race successively, from tlie faineant 
Merovingians, seemed to dwindle down into inevitable 
weakness, had vied with each other in heaping estates 
upon the ch;rgy, and in founding and endowing monas- 
terie-s. If the later Kings, less under strong religious 
impulses, and under heavier financial embarrassments, 
were less j'rodigal, — if the mass of secular ecclesiastical 
property is of earlier date,* — few reigns passed without 


• The AbW Maury, in the debate 
f»n the conH#cation of church propoiiy, 
Ai>«ertiKl thAt the tenure of some of 
their estates was older than Cions, 
(laimarttne, Les Constitu.'uits, iii. p. 

1 UC) In the debates on tlte confisca- i 
tion of chui-ch property in the National 
AsNrmbty in 17B9, 1790. M. Tal- i 
levrand estimated the income of the 


dei-gy from tithes at eii^hty millions 
of francs, from the lands at aeventy 
millions; total one hundred and fifty 
millions. This, 1 presume, did not 
include the lands, at leaat nut the 
houses of the inonastenes. (Buchon 
ct Ivoux, Hist. I’arlementaire de la 
i!ev. Fran^aise, iii. p. 150.) In the 
proposal for the suppi-esKion of the 
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the foundation of some religious houses. The Mendi- 
cant Orders had their spacious and splendid convents in 
Paris,'' and in the other great cities of France.' 

In England the Statute of Mortmain had been the 
National Protest against the perpetual encroachment of 
the Church on the lauded property of the realm. At 
length the subtlety of the Lawyers baffled the subtlety 
of the Churchmen ; the strong, stern Law could be 
neither infringed nor eluded. But it left the Church in 
possession of all which had been heaped at her feet by 
the prodigal Anglo-Saxon Kings, and the Normans 
hardly le.ss prodigal. If it had not passed down abso- 
lutely undiminished, it had probably on the whole been 
constantly enlarging its bonlcrs ; if usurped, or its usu- 
fruct, if not the fee, fraudulently made away,'' it bad in 
many cases widely extended itself by purchase, as well 
ns by donation and bequest.' 

There are four periods at which pubbe documents 


religious houses, M. Treilhanl declared 
that four huitdred millions might be 
piotluced the &nle of the niou»tic 
houses, which might be secularised. 
Those in Pahs {done might bo sold for 
one hundi^ and hUy milliotis. A 
cnlculation was prodii^d, made in 
1775, th.it at 150 livres the 
they would yield 217,309,000 IivT«. 
In another repoit it w*as slated that 
the clergy held one-fifth of the net 
revenue from land in France, amount- 
ing to two hundred millions, exclusive 
of the lithe. (T. v. p. 328.) 

^ Dulaure, Hist, de Paris, a 
book with much valuable information, 
but hostile to tlie clergy. 

i At the Pevulution six Orders had 
three houses in Paris, some others two. j 
They must Iwve amounted to between | 


forty and fifty. 

^ Churches were leased to laymen, 
and without doubt became their actual 
pro^wrty ; us such were bought and sold. 

* The Churtdi bought largely. TliC 
statute Fmptores" ahowsabitn- 

dantly that the possessions of the 
Church were greatly inenase*! by pur- 
chase as well as by donation and 
bequeit. It was a very common prac- 
tice to purchase an estate in reversion, 
or to purchase and grant the estate 
to the former Lord for his life^ou his 
death (si obim contigerit) it Tell to 
the Church. Few rich men cntereil 
a monastery witliout biiuging some 
estate or provision with them, whidi 
became the tiudii-nable property of the 
Community, instances in Taylor’s 
Index Mooasticus. 
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seem at first sight to throw a steady and distinct light 
on the extent and value of church prop<>rty in England, 
its actual if not its relative value. Yet on examination 
the result of the inquiry becomes dim, confused, and 
contradictory. It offers no more than a very rud<> and 
uncertain approximation to positive conclusions. 

I. Doomsday-Book gives the lands in the jKiasession 
of ecclesiastics, as well as lay holders, those of bishops, 
chapters, churches, monasteries. The first inspection of 
DfKimsday may seem to present startling facts. In the 
whole County of Kent, besides the King (with whom the 
Churches of St. Martin in Dover and the Church of 
Canterbury shore those towns), o])jK'ar as landowners: — 
1. The Archbishop of Canterbury ; 2. His Monks (Christ- 
church) ; 3. The Bishop of Hochester ; 4. The Bishop of 
Bayeu.x;'“ 5. The Abbey of Battle ; (1. St. Augustine’s ; 
7. Abbey of St. Peter’s, Ghent Only four knights, and 
Albert the Chaplain. In Mhldlesex are the King, the 
Archbishop, the Bishop of London, his Canons (of St 
Paul’s), the Abbot of Westminster, the Abbot of the 
Holy Trinity in Houen, the Abbot of Barking, with 
eighteen others, barons and knights. In Worce.stershire 
the King, the Church of Worcester, the Bishop of Here- 
ford, the Church of St. Denys near Paris, the Church of 
Cormelies, the Abbeys of Westminster, Pershore, Eve- 
sham ; the Bishop of Bayeux, the Church of St Guthlac, 
the Clerks of Wrehamptou, with fifteen laymen. In 
Berkshire, among sixty-three holders, are the King, five 
Bishqps, among them Durham and Coutances, ten Ab- 
Ixjts and Abbesses. In Devonshire, of til’ty-three, are 
the King, two Bishops, Exeter and Coutances, ten abbeys, 


Odo» BUbop of Bayeux, held UuuU in sixteen countie«.*-Sir H. Ellis, 
Introduction. 
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among them Rouen, Mont St Michael, St Stephen and 
Holy Trinity at Caen. During the reign of our Norman 
sovereigns these transmarine monasteries held their lands 
in England. They were either cells or dependent 
priories which sent their revenues across the sea. As 
England and France became hostile powers they were 
gradually seized, tiU at length, in the time of Henry V., 
they were confiscated by the strong hand of the law, 
and vested by Act of Parliament in the Crown." Our 
history has dwelt, on more than one occasion, on the 
estates and benefices held by foreign prelates, chiefly 
Italians. 

II. The valuation made in the reign of Edward I., by 
order of Pope Nicolas TV. The whole ecclesiastical 
property was assessed at rather more than 200,000f., a 
valuation much higher than had been admitted before ; 
the tenth levied was above 20,000/.“ 

IlL The remarkable petition of the Commons to 
Henry IV., “ for the confiscation of the whole Church 
property and its appropriation to the maintenance of a 
nobility, knighthood, squirehood, burghership, and alms- 
houses, retaining only a priesthood of 15,000, without 
distinction of Orders, and on the annual stipend of seven 
marks each. This wild revolutionary scheme estimated 
the temporalities of the Church at 322,000 marks a 
year.’ They were thrown together in large masses, each 
of 20,000, as — 1. The see of Canterbury, with the abbeys 
of Christchurch, St. Augustine, Shrewsbury, Coggleshal, 
St. Osyth. 2. York (not including Fontaines, Kivauz, 


* Ellis, Introduction to Doomsdaj. 
Collier, i, p. 650. 

* See vol. vii. p. 54, and note, for 
the details, A.D. 1*292. 

P Walsiugham, p. 379. Introd. 
VOL. IX. 


Fox, ii. p. 725, A.D. 1410. 

t That is (calculating the mark at 
two*thirds of a pound, 13s. 4(i.), 
nearly the same as the Papal valu> 
ation. 
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and some other abbeys). 3. Six of tlie larger abbeys, 
Dover, Battle, Lewes, Coventry, Daventry, and Toumay 
(Thorney ?) make up another 20,000.'' The total esti- 
mate of the Church property may seem to have lieeu 
based on the valuation of Pope Nicolas, the established 
cataster which had been acted up<m for above a century. 
It is curious, however, as setting down the annual income 
necessary to maintain the state of an Earl at 3000 
marks ; of a Knight at 100, with four plough-lands ; an 
Esquire 40, with two plough-lands. How the |x)or 
Priest was to live on his seven marks, unlo.ss by the 
bounty and hospitaUty of his parishioners — certainly 
with no hospitality or almsgiving of his own — these early 
levellers seem not to have thought.' About this periml, 
according to another statement, tliere were in England 
40,822 elmrehes, 52,285 villm, 53,225 military fiefs, of 
which the ecclesiastics and religious held 28,000. Thus 
they were in possession of above one-lialf of the knights’ 
fees in the realm.* 


' Walsingham seems to sajr that 
they were set to prove thU vast wealth 
of the clergy, and failed : ** Sed cum 
nitereutur ostendere dc quibus locis 
tarn grandoM summic levari possent, 
uiide pnemissi dotarentur vel dita- 
rentur, defecerunt scrutantes scrutiuio 
et dum diligunt vauitatem qu^iverc 
mendaclum/* 

• ThU concurrence, which is at least 
approximate, may appear to be of 
higher authority than the calculation 
drawn from a passage of Knighton, 
which would more than double the 
amount of church property. In the j 
▼ear 1337 two Cardinal Legates came | 
to Rngland. They received for their 
expenses 50 marks a day, which was 
rai.sed by four pennies from every bene* 1 


fice, exempt or not exempt. The 
revenue of the Church would thus 
amount to 2000 nuirks a day; multi- 
plied by 365, 730,000 marks j nearly 
500,000/. Maepherson’s Annals of 
Commerce, 1. 510; Hallam. But the 
Valor of Pope Nicolu was framed by 
those who wished as much as possible 
to elude or lighten their taxation. 

* This rests on a jta-SAage in the Ap- 
pendix to Ileanic’s Avwbury. Mr. 
Slvaron Turner, v. 166, quotes it. Mr. 
Hallam appears (o accept its results, 
Middle Ages, ii. p. 506. Other au- 
thorities, quoted in Taylor, p. xxiiL, 
make 60,215 knighu* foes; those held 
by the clergy, 23,115. Spelman brings 
dow n the proportion to a third ; so too 
Sir W. Temple. 
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IV. Tbe valuation of the whole chureh property, 
immediately before the suppression of the larger monas- 
teries,'' as compared with that of Nicolas IV., might bo 
expected to furnish at once a positive and a relative 
estimate of the Church possessions. In the Act for the 
suppression of the smaller monasteries,' those with an 
income under 200f. a year, it was supposed that alx)ut 
380 communities would be dissolved (about 100 then 
escaped or eluded dissolution), and that the Crown 
would derive 32,0001. of yearly revenue from the con- 
fiscation, with 100,0001. in plate, jewels, money, and 
other valuables. After the suppression of the larger 
monasteries,' the amount of the whole revenue escheated 
to the Crown was calculated at 161,0001.' A little before 
this period the revenue of England from lands and pos- 
sessions had been calculated at 4,000,0001.:* the mo- 
nastic property, therefore, was not more than a twentieth 
part of the national property. To this must be added 
the whole Church property that remained, tlwt of the 
Bishops, Chapters, Colleges, and Parochial Clergy.'’ The 


“ Ado. Htn. VIII. 26, A.D. 1534, 
published by the Record Commission, 
to be compareil with Speeil’s Catidogue 
of Religious Houses, licneHce.s &c. On 
the revenues of the monnsteries, see 
DugiUle anil Sleven-s Mr. Nasmyth’s 
excellent edition of Tanner’s Notitia. 
No book is more instructive than the 
Index Monasticus of the diocese of 
Norwich, by Mr. Kichd. Taylor, Lon- 
don. 1821. 

• Burnet, 192, 222. Rymer, xiv. 
574. Stevens, Appendix to Dugdale. 
Lingard, c. iv. Burnet gives 
l31,dt.»7L 6s. 4f/. for the larger mo- 
nasteries, but odds, “ it tpos at least 
fen times the turn m true cvi/us.” 


r Lord Herbert; Speed; Hume, 
c. 31. 

* It is singular that these two sums 
amonnt to near 200,000/. The whole 
pinperty of the Church, according to 
ine valuation of Nicolas IV., stoo<! at 
about 204,000/., so that the value of 

j Monastic property was then near that 
of the whole Church property under 
tldw.ird I. 

• This is stated by Hume, and on 
such a subject Hume was likely to be 
accurate, but he does not give his au- 
thority. 

^ One insulated point of comparison 
h.is offered itself. According to the 
Valor of Nicolas, Christ Church, Gon- 

c 2 
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Valor Ecclesiasticus of Henry VIII. offers no sum total ; 
but, according to Speed, the whole value was 320,150/. 
10s. If of this, 186,512/. 8s. 11^. was the gross value 
of that of tho monasteries (the sum escheated to the 
* King, 161,000/.), the secular property was about half of 
the whole. Together the two sums would amount to a 
tenth of the revenue of tho kingdom as estimated by 
Hume.' 

But this estimate is very fallacious,** both as to the 
extent and tho actual value* of the Church property. 
As to tho extent, in London and the neighbouring 
coimties of Middlesex, Surrey, Essex, the Church lands, 
or at least the lands in which the Church bad some 
tenure, must have been enormous. Hardly a parish in 
Middlesex did not belong, certainly so far as manorial 
rights, to the Bishop of London, the Dean and Chapter 


t«rbury, wnt AAscMed at 356/. 19f. 2</.. 
UDder Henry VIII. 2,349/. 8«. 5t/., 
an increase of about se^-en times. 

« When, by Bishop Bumet*s advice 
(Burnet's Own Tiroes, edit. Oxford, r. 
p. 118), the First Fruits and Tenths 
were made over to the Board, called 
Queen Anne's Bounty, the tenths were 
reckoneil at 11,000/., which has now 
remained unaltend, according to the 
valuation of Henry VIII. This would 
make the property 111,000/, Sjieed 
gives 111,207/. 14«. 2<i., but a certain 
portion had been appropiiatcd to the 
new Bishops and Chapters, which makes 
up the total. 

* Some of the richer rooDaf-tenes 
had sunk to a small oligarchy. Chert- 
ser, with 14 monks, had 740/. a year ; 
Funieas, with 30, 988/. It is cuiious 
to coropHre Hume and Lingard. Both 
select Furness as their example (Huinc 


puts Furness in Lincolnshire). Hume 
gives the imall number of monks a.s 
compared with the great income ; on 
the signal iniquity of the mode in 
whicJi tlie suppression wa.s enforced he 
IS silent. Lingard is coldly eloquent, 
as U his wont, on the iniquity— of the 
small number of monks not a word. 

* On the important question of the 
relative value of money at that time 
and the present, taking in the joint 
consideration of weight of silver and 
price of provisions, Mr. Taylor, in 
1821, would multiply by 15 times. 
I.and in Noifolk let from I*. Gd. to 
2s. 6d. an acre; wages for a hay- 
maker were, during Henry VII. and 
Henry VIII., Id. to 1^. a day. The 
whole ecclesiastical revenues in the 
diocese of Norwich would be worth 
510,000/. a year. 
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of St. Paul’s, the Abbot und monks of Westminster, 
and other religious houses — the Carthusians, St. John’s 
Clerkenwell (the Hospitallers), Sion, and many smaller 
foundations. The Chapter of St. Paul’s swept in a broad 
belt round the north of London till they met the Church 
of Westminster at Hampstead and Paddington.' The 
Abbot of Westminster was almost a prince of West- 
minster.* 

On the other hand, the estates and manors of the 
Church and of the monasteries, though, as probably 
having been the longest under cultivation, the best cul- 
tivated, in proditetive value were far below their imagined 
wealth. The Church was by usage, perhaps from inte- 
rest, an indulgent landlord. Of the estates, a large part 
had become copyhold, and paid only a moderate quit- 
rent, and a small fixed fine on renewal. Of those on 
which the Church reserved the full fee, the fines on 
renewals, whether on lives or for terms of years, were no 
doubt extremely moderate. They had become hereditary 
in families, and acquired the certainty of actual iKwses- 
sion. The rents were paid in money, usually of small 
amount, in services to the landlord (the Prebendary or 
the Church), in the cultivation of their lands, and to a 
considerable extent in kind. Probably the latter con- 
tribution was not taken into the account of their value. 
But not only had each monastery its common refectory, 
each Chapter had its common establishment, its common 
table, its horses, and other conveniences, largely supplied 


* ArchdracoQ Hale has printed (for 
the Camden Society) what be calls 
the l)omesday of St. Paul; the Visita- 
tion of the manors of the Dean and 
Chapter (not the separate estates of the 
prebendaries). It thiows great light 
00 this point, as well as on the tenure 


and condition of the Church property. 

c At the Dissolution Westminster 
was the most wealthy monastery — it 
was estimated at 3977/. ; St. John’s, 
Clerkenwell, the richest of the militaiy 
orders, 23B5/. ; Sion, the richest nun- 
nery, 1944/.— Speed, 
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by the growers; hay and straw, bea.sts, poultry fur- 
nished at specified times by the tenants. Each had its 
mill, its brewhouso, its bakery ; and no doubt the annual 
expenses of the House, or Domus, were to a large extent 
supplied from these unreckoued sources.'' Yet on the 
whole the tenants, no doubt, of the Church shared a full 
portion of the wealth of the Church, so secure and easy 
was their tenure ; and it was not uncommon for eccle- 
siastics to take beneficiary leases of the lands of their 
own Church, wliich they bequeathed as pro|K>rty to their 
kindred or heirs, not imfreqiieutly to their children. 
Hesides this, over all their property the Church had a 
host of officers and retainers, stewards of their courts, 
receivers, proctors, lawyers, and other dependents, num- 
berless in name and function. 

But of the wealth of the Clergy, the landed property, 
even with the tithe, was by no means the whole ; and, 
invaded as it was by aggression, by dilapidation, by 
alienation through fraud or violence, limited in its pro- 
ductiveness by usage, by burthens, by generosity, by 
mala<lmiuistration, it may be questioned whether it was 
the largt'st part. The vast treasures accumulated by the 
Avignonese Pontiff’s when the Papal territories were 


•• All this throws light on a vei-y 
curious state of things at St« Paul’s ; 
no doubt not peculiar to St. Paul’s. 
The Chapter coiiMsted of 30 Prebend- 
aries enrh with hb separate estate, and 
origimillf his right to share in the 
common fund, on condition of perform- 
ing certain services in the Church. 
The Prebendaiie* withdrew eat h to the 
care and enjoyment of his Prelieiid, or, 
if a Pluralist, of many Prehend-s 
leaving the duties to be j>erforTned by 
certain Resident iaries; so when the 


daily mass, the perpotoal ofBce, wot 
imposed as a burtiicn, it was difficult 
to keep up the number of Hesidentiaries. 
In process of time the Common Fund 
grew larger, the emoluments and ad- 
vantages from oblations, obits, and 
other sources increased in value; tliere 
vras then a strife and a press to become 
a Residentiary. It was neo’ssaiy flhe 
exhausted fund was the plea) to obtain 
Papal or AivhiefMscopal decrees to 
limit the number of Resideotiarie?. 
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occupied by enemies or advjuturers, and could have 
yielded but scanty revenues, testify to the vohuitary or 
compulsory tribute paid by Western Cliristeiidom to her 
Supreme Court of Appeal. If the Bishops mainly de- 
pended on their endowments, to the Clergy, to the 
monastic churches, oblations (in many cases now from 
free gifts hardened into rightful demands) were pouring 
in, and had long been pouring in, with incalculable pro- 
fusion. Not only miglit not tlio altars, hardly any part 
of the church might be approached, without a votive 
gift. The whole life, the death of every Christian was 
bound up with the ceremonial of the Church ; for almost 
every office, was received from the rich and generous 
the ampler donation, from the poorer or more parsi- 
mo!iioU8 was exacted the hard-WTung fee. Above all, 
there were the masses, which might lighten the suffer- 
ings of the soul in purgatory; there was the prodigal 
gift of the dying man out of selfish love for himself the 
more generous and no less prodigal gift of the bereaved, 
out of holy charity for others. The dying man, from 
tlie King to the peasant, when he had no further use for 
his worldly riches, would devote them to this eud the 
living, out of profound res{)ect or deep affection for the 
belovefl husband, parent, brother, kinsman, friend, would 
be, and actually was, not less bountiful and munificent.™ 


* I am able to illustrate tills from 
the records of St. Paul’ii, which have 
boeu investigjited with singular industry 
and accumey by my friend Archdeacon 
Hale, to whom I am indebted for much 
valuable informatiem. 

There is another curious illustra* 
lion of the wealth of the Clergy. The 
inventory of the efft-cta of Uichard 
Gravesend, Bishop of London, from 
1290 to 1S03, It measures 28 tect 


I ill length : it gives in detail all his 
; posses.-'ions, hU chapel Cplate of the 
chaj>e)), jewels, robes, books, horses, 
the grain and stock on each of bis 
manors, with the value of each. The 
total amounts to 2871L 7s. 10^. 
Com was then 4s. per quarter. 

• We have in St. PauPs an account 
of the obits or anniversaries of the 
deaths of certain persons, for the cele- 
bration of which be(}ueats had been 
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Add to all this the oblations at the creases of the Re- 
deemer, or the shrines of popular and famous saints, 
for their intercessory prayers to avert the imminent 
calamity, to assuage the sorrow, or to grant success to 
the schemes, it might be, of ambition, avarice, or any 
other passion, to obtain pardon for sin, to bring down 
blessing: crosses and sliriues, many of them supposed 
to be endowed with miraculous powers, constantly 
working miraclea" To most of tliese were made 
pei-petual processions, led by the Clergy in their rich 
attire. From the basins of gold or the bright florins 
of the King to the mite of the beggar, all fell into the 
deep, insatiable box, which unlocked its treasures to 
the Clergy.” 

made in the fourteenth century. The rtdetl among the Dean and Canons 
number was HI. The payments made liesidentiaiy. But thia was by no 
amounted in the whole to 2678s. means the only box of offerings — per- 

of which the Dean and Canons Hesi> haps not the richest. There was one 
dentiary (present) received 1461s.. at the magnificent shrine of St. Erken- 
about 73/. ; multiply by 15} to bring wald; another at that of the Virgin, 
to present value. 1075/. before which the offerings of wax 

■ E. g., Richard Preston, citizenand tapers alone were so rnltiable, that the 
grocer, gave to the shrine of St. Ci*ken« Deau and Chapter would no longer 
wald his Itest sapphire stone, for curing leave them to the vcigera and servants 
of infirmities of the eyes, appointing of the Church. They were extin> 
that proclamation should be nude of guisbed, carried to a room behind the 
its virtues. — Dugdale, p. 21. chapter-house, and melted, for the use 

^ Wc have an account of the money of the said Dean and Canons. Arch- 
found in the box nnder the great Cross bishop Arundel assigned to the aama 
on the entrance of the Cathedral (Re- Dean aixl Canons, and to their suoces- 
cepta de pixide Cruds Borealis). In sore for ever, the whole profits of the 
one month (May. A. D. 1344) it yielded oblation box. Dugdale recounts gifts 
no leas than 50/. (prseter argentum by King John of France, especially to 
fj-actum). This was more than an the shrine of St. ErkenwsJd. The 
I uverage profit, but taken as an ave- shrine of St. Thomas at Canterbury 

rage it gives 600/. per annum. Mul- received in one year 832/. 1 Is. 3c/. ; In 
tiply this by 15 to bring it to the another. 954/ 6s. 3<f. — Burnet. Hist, 
present value of money, 9000/. This, Reformat.^ vol. i. See Taylor, Index 
by an order of the Pope’s Commissary, < for our I.ady of Walsingham. Our 
A.D. 1410 (Dugdale, p. 20), was di- | Cbauntry accounts are full and well 
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Besides all these estates, tithes, oblations, bequests to 
the Clergy and the monasteries, reckon the subsidies in 
kind to the Mendicants in their four Orders — Dominicans, 
Franciscans, Augustinians, Carmelites. In every country 
of Latin Christendom, of these swarms of Friars, the 
lowest obtained sustenance : the higher means to build 
and to maintain splendid churches, cloisters, houses. 
All of these, according to their proper theory, ought to 
have lived on the daily dole from the charitable, be- 
stowed at the gate of the palace or castle, of the cottage 
or hovel. But that which was once an act of charity 
had become an obligation. WTio would dare to repel a 
holy Mendicant? The wealth of the Mendicants was 
now an object of bitter jealousy to the Clergy and to 
the older monastic Orders. They were a vast standing 
army, far more vast than any maintained by any king- 
dom in Christendom, at once levying subsidies to an 
enormous amount, and living at free quarters throughout 
the land. How onerous, how odious they had become 
in England, may be seen in the prose of Wycliffe and 
in the poetry of Piers Ploughman.’’ 

The Clergy, including the Monks and Friars, were 
one throughout Latin Christendom ; and through them, 
to a great extent, the Latin Church was one. unitjor 
Whatever antagonism, feud, hatred, estrange- 
ment, might rise between rival Prelates, rival Priests, 
rival Orders — whatever irreconcUcable jealousy there 
might’ be between the Seculars and Regulars — yet the 


preMrved, and would fumtah a very I householder paid the hve Orders 
curious illustration ot‘ the otiioe and I pence a year only, the sum of 
income of the Mass Priest. 1 43,000/. 6s. 8d. was pmd them by the 

^ Later, Speed, from the Supplica* \ year, besides the revenues of their own 
lion of Beggars, asserts, as demon- . lands, 
strated, that, reckoning that every | 
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Caste seldom, and but on rare occasions, betrayed the 
interest of the Caste. The high-minded Churchman, 
who regarded his country more than the Church, was 
not common ; the renegade, who pursued his j)rivate 
interests by sacrificing tliose of his Order, might be 
more so ; but he stood alone, a hated and despised a{xis- 
tate. There might be many traitors from paasion, 
ignorance, obstinacy, blindness to its interests — few 
premeditated and deliberate deserters of its cause. The 
Clergy in general (there were noble exceptions) were 
first the subjects of the Pope, then the subjects of the 
temporal Sovereign. The Papal Legate, the I’roconsul 
of the Pope, tlie co-Kuler with the King, was not 
dejjendant on the reception of a cold {>erhaps or hostile 
Court ; he could almost command, rarely did not 
receive, the unlimited homage of the Clerg)' : to him 
was duo their first obedience. The Poj)c claimed and 
long maintained the solo right of taxation of eccle- 
siastical property ; only under his authority could that 
property be assessed by the State. This general taxa- 
tion by the Pope began during the Crusades, for that 
holy puriiose ; it was continued for all other Crusades 
which he might command, and was extended to his 
general uses ; he condescended from time to time to 
throw some part, in his bounty, to the temjwral Sove- 
reign but, in theory, the right was in him and in him 
alone. It was asserted over the whole of Christendom, 
and made him, ns the guardian, so in some rosjx«ts the 
Suzerain of Church pro{)erty throughout the world. 
The allegiance of the liierarchy to the Church was at 
once compulsory and voluntary ; the Pope’s awful 

4 It is curiouji to the words ** caritativnim subcudium " creep ioto the 
more weak dcnuinds of the Popesduring the schism. — MS. b. M. pasaim at that 
period. 
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powers held in check the constant inevitable tendency 
to rebellion and contumacy, which was usually that of 
individual Prelates or small factions. Among them- 
selves the Clergy could not but at times split into 
parties on temporal or religious subjects ; but if the 
Papal or hierarchical authority lost ground by their 
turbulence or their divisions, they were soon driven 
back to an unanimity of dependance on the Papal 
power by the encroachments of the State, or to settle 
their own disputes. They fled from ruder tyrants to 
tlie throne of Sb Peter. The Pope was at least a more 
impartial judge than their rival or antagonist — mostly 
than tlie civil ruler. On the whole the Order of the 
Clergy was one from the utmost East to the farther 
West, from the North to the South. 

The universal fraternity of the Monastic Orders and 
of the Friars was even more intimate. Everywhere, 
from the Scottish islands to the Spemish frontier of 
Christendom, the Benedictine, the Clugniac, the (Jister- 
cian, might find a home ; the abbey of his brethren 
opcTied to him its hospitable doors. This was of less 
importance to the elder and more sedentary Orders 
(they, too, travelled, a few in search of learning — most 
who did leave their homes, as pilgrims to Rome, to 
other famous shrines, or to the East) : but to the 
wandering Friars, who spread all over Europe, of what 
inciilculable advantage to find everywhere brethren 
connected with them by a closer, as they thought a 
holier tie, than that of kindred or consanguinity ; 
a ready auditory prepared by the tertiaries of the 
Order ; allies in their invasion on the jiarishes of 
the secular priests ; a crowd of admirers of their learn- 
ing, which added fame and so strength to their Order, 
and of their zeal or eloquence, wliich brought in new 
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proselytes ; abettors and maintainers of their influence, 
which was still wringing further wealth for the Order 
from the timid living or the remorseful dying man. 
This all-comprehending fi-aternisation had the power, 
and some of the mystery, without the suspicion and 
hatred which attaches to secret societies. It was a 
perpetual campaign, set in motion and still moving on 
with simultaneous impulse from one or from several 
centres, but with a single aim and object, the aggran- 
disement of the Society, with all its results for evil or 
for good. 

The Clergy had their common language throughout 
^nunon ^ Western Christendom. In their intercourse 
ti.rgjr. with each other they needed no interpreter. 
This was far more than their bond ; it was among the 
most lasting guarantees of their power. It was not 
from their intellectual superiority alone, but from tlieir 
almost exclusive possession of the universal European 
language, that they held and retained the administra- 
tion of public aflairs. No royal Embassy was without 
its Prelate, even if the Ambassadors were not all Pre- 
lates, for they only could converse freely together 
without mutual misunderstanding of their barbarous 
jargon, or the precarious aid of an interpreter. The 
Latin alone was as yet sufficiently precise and definite 
in its terms to form binding treaties ; it was the one 
language current throughout Europe ; it was of neces- 
sity that of all negotiations between distant kingdoms. 

Hence, too, in some respects, the Churchman was of 
all countries. His knowledge, at least the knowledge 
of the Churchman who moved beyond the bounds of his 
narrow parish, of the universal Latin — the ability (in 
theory [>o 38 e 8 sed by all) to officiate in the unchangeable 
service of the Church — was the only indispenstible 
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qualification for any dignity or benefice throughout 
Christendom. Latin Christianity had invaded the East, 
and planted Latin Bishop-s to celebrate Latin services 
almost tliroughout the Byzantine Empire. German 
Popes, French Poimjs, one English Pope, a Portuguese, 
a Greek or Calabrese Antipope, have occupied or have 
aspired to the throne of St. Peter : none of them were 
foreigners in tongue. All Christendom, espec-ially 
England, saw their richest benefices held by strangers,'' 
ignorant of the native language, and these did not 
alw'ays hold their remote cures as honours and appen- 
dages to their Italian dignities, but visited them at 
least occasionally, and hud no difficulty in going 
tluough the routine of religious service.’ There might 
be bitter complaints of the imperfect fulfilment of duty : 
conscientious men might refuse preferment among a 
people of strange language ; but there was no legal or 
canonical disqualification ; all that could be absolutely 
demanded was the ability to recite or chant the Latin 
breviary ; no clergyman was a stranger or foreigner 
among the Clergy in any European kingdom. 

That ubiquity of the Clergy, as belonging to one 
Order, under one head, under one law and discipline, 
speaking a common language, to a certain extent with 
common habits of life, was of inestimable imjwrtance, 
as holding together the great commonwealth of Euro- 
pean nations, in antagonism to the Eastern races, 
aggregated into one horde by the common bond of the 
Koran. Had the Christian kingdoms grown up sepa- 


' 1 hnre noticed (toI. tU p. 84) 
the plni Alist who held the archdeaconry 
of Theeuionica with bene6ce« in No^ 
folk. 

• Michael Soott is a rare iruUnc'e of 


•cnipulousoess in refusing the Arch* 
bishopric of Cashel, on account of his 
ignorance of Irish. The objection does 
not seem to hare occurred to his patron 
the Pope. 
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rate, isolated, adverse, even if each with ite independent 
national hierarchy, still with hardly any communication 
but by the war of neighbouring States with neighbouring 
States, and with commerce restricted, precarioiLS, un- 
enterprising, there must have been either one vast 
Asiatic desjiotism, founded by some mighty conqueror 
— a Charlemagne, without his sagacious religious as 
well as cinl organisation — or a disruption into hard 
repulsive masses, a shifting and conllicting aggregate of 
savage tribes. There could have been no confe<leracy 
to oppo.so the mighty invading league of Moham- 
medanism. Christendom could only have a religious 
Capital, and that Capital in all the early period was 
Horae. To Homo there was a constant ebb and flow 
from the remotest borders of Europe, and this chiefly 
of the Clerg)’ ; through them, knowhrdgc, arts, what- 
soever remained of the older civilisation, circulated to 
the extremities. The Legate, the Nuncio, if he came 
to bow kings and nations to an impt^rious yoke and to 
levy tribute, brought with him the peaceful pomp, the 
courtly manners, the knowledge, the refinement of the 
South : his inalienable character was that of an emis- 
sary of peace; he had no armed retainers; he found 
his retainers, except the few who accompanied him, in 
the land which he visited — the Clergy. lie might, as 
he too often did, belie his character of the Angel of 
Peace ; * he might inflame civil wars, ho might even set 
up rebellious sons against fathers, but his ostensible 
office was always moderation : his progress through 
interjacent realm.s, where ho passed safe, respected, 
honoured by the deferential veneration of all the hier- 


' Thu is the title perpetually introduced into die instructions and powers 
giren to the Cardinal or other Legates. 
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archy, was an homage to the representative of one 
whose office at least was to promote peace ; it was an 
universal recognition of the blessings, the sanctity of 
j)eaco. However the act.s of Popes, of worldly or mar- 
tial Prelates, or of a rude or fierce Clergy, miglit be at 
issue with the primal principles of the faith, yet, at the 
same time that they practised this wide ajxjstasy, they 
condemned their own apostasy ; their language could 
not entirely throw off, far from throwing ofl’, .it dwelt 
ostentatiously, though against themselves, on the true 
and proper aim of their interference. Where war was 
the universal occupation, though swept away by the 
torrent, they were constantly lifting up their voice 
against w’ar, at least against war of Cliristian against 
Christian ; they would divert tlio whole martial im- 
pulses of Christendom against the Jlohammedan. Thus 
for centuries, tluough the length and breadth of I.atin 
Christendom, was propagated and maintained, even by 
those who were constantly violating and weakening 
their ov\-n precepts, a sympathy for better and more 
Christian tenets — a faint yet undying echo of the 
angelic annunciation of Christianity, apj)caling to the 
whole Christian priesthood, and through the priesthootl 
to universal man ; “ peace on earth, good will to men.” 
Through the Hierarchy Christian Europe was one ; and 
Christian Europe was at least brooding over the seeils 
of a richer harvest ; it was preparing for a generous 
rivalry in laws, letters, arts, even in religion. 

Another result of the ubiquitous Hierarchical in- 
fluence, though not so much a result of its Kn^cuon 
ubiquity as of its inalienable character, must 
not be passed by. It was not only a bond which held 
together the Christian nations, of different races and of 
different tongues, but in every nation of the Christian 
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commonwealth the Clergy, and the Clergy alone, held 
together the different ranks and classes. The old 
Roman prejudice of tlie ineffaceable distinction between 
the free man and the slave lurked in the minds of the 
aristocratic Hierarchy of the South. The Clergy could 
not but be deeply impregnated with the feudal respect 
for high birth,” but they could not efface from the 
record of the faith, from the older traditions, to do 
them justice they never lost sight of, the saying of the 
Saviour, that the poor were their especial charge ; 
poverty was, as it were, consecrated by the humble 
lives of the Lord and his Apostles. Many Popes have 
been seen rising from the meanest parentage to the Pon- 
tifical throne. In every kingdom some of the highest 
examples of Christian piety and ability, canonised 
Saints, were constantly drawn up from the humblest 

• Id the Papal dispensations we con- ! souls ; even Parish Churches, or any 
stantly find “ nobilitas geueris '* spoken 
of with Bcienlia et honestas j* as a 
justifiaition of the permission to hold 
beneBces in plurality. — MS. B, M. 
passim. 

I select one illustration as in evoy 
way remarkable, not the less as pro- 
ceeding from Nicolas V. It is an 
answer to a petition from George 
Neville, Canon of York, son of his 
beloved sou Kichard Earl of Salisbury. 

“The nobility of his descent (he was 
even, as he said, of royal lineage) in- 
duced the Pope to grant him a dispeu- 
sation (he being fourteen years old) to 
hold a canonry in the Church of Salis- 
bury, with one in York. Moreover, 
the gracious favour of the Pope tu- 
orum intuitu meritonira the merit of 
a boy of fourteen! allowed him to 
hold those or any other two incompa- 
tible benefices, with or without cure of 


dignities, below the highest ; to 
I them together, or to exchange them at 
his will during his whole life (* quoad 
vixens*). The provision must be added, 
that the benefices were to be properly 
served, and the cure of souls not ne- 
glected.*’ — Rome, A.D. 1447, July 7. 

^ At twenty-three years old the same 
George Neville was appointed Bishop 
of Exeter ; as he could not be conse- 
crated for four years, he had a Bull to 
receive the pi-ofits.— Collier, 1. 674, 
He was afterwards Archbishop of York. 
See Collier, 682. 1 would add on 

plunilities that, though not noble, 
' Wykeham, before he was Bishop, bald 
! the archdeaconry of Buckingham, the 
j Provostship of Wells, twelve other 
prebends or cuionries, “ sacerdotiaque 
I cum curl plus quom satis.**— 43odw'in, 

I p. 286. 
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of mankind. Once a Clinrclinian, the hallowed man 
l(X)k his jKisition from his eeelesia-stical rank, not from 
his birth or descent ; that higher nobility had caneelled 
all the want of noble ancestry. There might be at 
some [>eriods a closer brotherhood — a kind of separate 
eoqsjrate spirit — between ecele.siasties of high or gene- 
rous lineage, Imt it rarely dared to be exclusive; other 
qualities, either worldly or religious, were allowed to 
(Iress the balance. The llishop with royal blood in his 
veins wa-s no more a Bishop than he who had sprung 
from the dregs of the iieople ; he wore the sjime dre.ss ; 
according to his jx)s.seS.sions, might display the same 
pomp; was often not less proud in the cathedral ; not 
only in the cathedral, even in the royal Council he 
occupied the same seat ; had almost as fair a chance of 
canonisation. The power of overlea[)ing the line, which 
lay so broad and deep, between the high and low, the 
noble and the peasant, the lord and the serf, must have 
Is'en a perpetual consolation and hoj)e in the con.s<'ious 
abasement of the poor man and of the serf — a di'op of 
sweetness in his bitter cup. 

Tin's, indeed, could be but the lot of few ; and there 
might in the lower orders be much envy and jealousy 
of those who rose from their ranks to the height of 
Churchmanly dignity, as well as pride and emulation to 
vie with their success. Men do not always love and 
honour those who have outstripped them in the race of 
fortune or distinction ; but, whether objects of envy or 
of encouragement, these were but rare: and most, no 
doubt, of the humbler classes who were admitted into 
the Hierarchy rose no higher than the mcane.st func- 
tions, or the privilege of becoming Holy Mendicants. 
But, in the darkest periods, when all other Christian 
virtues were nearly extinct, charity, in its form of 

VOL. I X. D 
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almsgivinp, snrvivwl, and was strong ; and, indeed, in 
institutions for the [XHir, hospitals, lepor-honses, dmi ity 
was not only reeognised ns a duty especially incumbent 
on Churchmen ; it was a duty astentiitionsly discliarged. 
'J’he haughtiest Pojkj condescended to imitate the Lord 
in washing the feet of poor men. Many of the most 
worldly Prelates were the most munificent ; perhap.s 
satisfied their consciences in the acquisition of un- 
npostolic ])omj> and wealth by applying it to n|)ostolic 
us4’s. The donation, the bequest, prodigally bestowed 
or ungraciously yielded by tlie remorseful sinner to the 
I’riest or Pushop, as it was made to Cod and his Poor, 
however much of it might linger in the hands of the 
(’lergy, and be ajipliod to loss hallowed purpisos, never- 
theless did not all lose its way ; part of it strayi'd to it.s 
projxir objec't — the assuagement of human indigence 
and misery. This was especially the ease with the 
monastic establishments : it has be-en said that they 
were the ]«x)r-honses of the middle ages ; but if jmor- 
hoiise.s, like our own by no means wisely or providently 
administeretl, still they had those twofold blessings of 
acts of mercy — some softening of the heart of him who 
gave, some consolation to the victim, in those days 
probably more often of the hard times than of his own 
improvidence. I^atin Christianity may point to still 
surviving Foundations for the good — the tenqxiral, the 
intellectual good — of mankind ; her Hospitals and her 
Brotherhoods, her l^niversitics and her Schools, her 
Churches and her Missions, in large part owing to the 
munificence or the active agency of her universal Hier- 
archy ; and may thus calmly and securely appeal to 
the sentence of the most enlightened Christianity 
which will ever, as it may Iw hojxid, prevail in the 
world. 
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And if the Hierarchy drew too iinperionsly, too sternly, 
too deeply the lino of demarcation between tho „f 

hallowed and unhallowed castes of mankind, it 
had tho inestimable merit of assertiiio the absolute 
spiritual equality of all not in sjicred ordera. On the 
floor of the Church, before the Priest, before God (how- 
ever there mi<>;ht be some and not always unwise dis- 
tinction in place and in tho homage to rank), the King 
and the Serf, in all essential }X)ints, stood on tho same 
level. The same Sacraments were the common right of 
all. They were baptised in the 'same font, heard tho 
same masses, might listen to the same sermon^ were 
married by the same rites, knelt at the saihe altar, 
before the throne of tho same Sainb reoeived the body 
and blood of tho same Kedeemer, were even buried 
(though with very different jxuup of funeral) in ground 
equally consecrated. The only distinction was excom- 
munication or non-excommunication. The only outlaw 
was, it was believed, self-outlawed by wandering beyond 
the pale of the Church. The faithful were one j>eople. 
Who shall e.stimate the value, the influence, the blessine: 
of tliis perpc'tual as.sertion, this visible manifestation, oi 
tho only true Christian do<-trine of equality — equality 
biTore God? 

One subject we would willingly decline, but the his- 
torian must not shrink from truth, however rc{)idsive. 
Celibacy, which was the vital energy of the Clergy, was 
at tho same time their fatal, irremediable weakness. 
One-half, at least a large portion, of human kind could 
not cease to be human kind. The universal voice, which 
arraigns the state of morab, ns regards sexual inter- 
course, among the Clergy, is not that of their enemies 
only, it is their own. Century after century wo have 
heard throughout our hbtory the eternal protest of the 

n ‘2 
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severer Clmrchiueii, of Pojx*s, of Lcfrales, of Councils. 
The marriage, or, as it was termed, tl>e concubinage, of 
the Clergy was the lea.st evil. The example set in high 
places (to deny the dissoluteness of the Papal Court at 
Avignon, would be to discard all historical evidence) 
could uot be without frightful influence. The Avigno- 
nese Legates bore with them the morals of Avignon. 
The last strong effort to break the bonds of celibacy at 
the council of Ba.sle warned but wanied in vain. It is 
the solemn attestation to the state of Geonany and the 
northern kingdoms.* ' Even in his own age, no doubt, 
Henry Bishop of Liege was a monster of depravity. Ihe 
frightful* revelation of his life is from an admonitory 
hitter of the wise and good Pope Gregory X. His lust 
wiw promiscuous. He kept as his concubine a Bene- 
dictine .Vbbess. He had Iwasted in a public banquet 
that in twenty-two months ho had had fourteen children 
born. Tills was not the worst — there was foul incest, 
and with nuns. But the most extraordinary part of the 
whole is that in the letter the Pope seems to contem- 
plate only the rejientance of the Prelate, which he urges 
with the most fervent solemnity. Henr}'’s own prayers, 
and the intercessory prayers of the virtuous — some suidi, 
no doubt, there must bo in Liege — are to work the 
change ; and then he is to administer his Pontifical 
office, so as to be a model of holiness, as he had been of 
vice, to his subjects. As to suspension, degradation, 
deixisition, there is not a word. The Pope’s lenity may 
have been meant to lure him to the Council of Lyon-s 

* Look bark to vol, viii. p. 457. Be- See for Ilaly references to JtistiQiani, 
fore the Council ofTrent, the Elector of Patriarch of Venice; S. Antoninus, 
Bavaria tleclareil in a public ilocumeut. Archbishop of Florence ; VVeis.senberg, 
that of 50 Clei'gy very few were not *Kiichen Versammlungen, ii. p. 2*29; 
(xmeubinarii.— .Sai-pi, viii, 7, p. 414. f for Germany, ii. p. 22fl. 
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where he was persuaded to abdicate his See.’' Hardly 
less repulsive, in some respects more so, as it embraces 
the Clergy and some of the convents of a whole pro- 
vince, is the disclosure, as undeniable and authentic, of 
sacerdotal morals, in the llegister of the Visitations 
of Eudes Eigaud, Archbishop of Eouen, from 12-18 to 
126b.‘ We must suppose tliat only the Clergy of noto- 
rious and detected incontinence were presented at the 
Visitation, 'rhe number is sulliciently appalling : pro- 
bably it comprehends, without much distinction, the 
married and concubinarian, as well as looser Clergj’. 
There is one convent of females, which might almost 
have put IltKcaecio to the blush. I am bound to con- 
fess that the Records of the Visitations from St. Paul’s, 
wane of which have been published not witliout reserve, 
too fully vindicate the truth of Langland, Chaucer, and 
tile Satirists against the English Clergy and Friars in 
the fourteenth century.* And these Visitations, which 
take note only of those publicly accused, hardly reached, 
if they did reach, the lowest and the loosest. Only 
some of the Monks, none of the Wandering Friars, were 
amenable to Episcojial or Archidiaconal jurisdiction. 


^ •‘Circa divinum quoque et poiiu- 
ficale ofBciuni tic tc aciluliim et dero* 
turn fxhiWie ” “Subditi.*^ Henry of 
Li6gc was of princely race, of the house * 
of GueMiesy Coinuu-Gennim to the 
Prie«trH 2 Dpernrf William of Holland; 
he becjime Bishop when a mere boy. 
Concilia sub anii. 1274. Hocsemius, 
ViU Kpiacop. Leoduns.^ p. 299. 

■ Regiitium Arehep. Kotofftngen* 
sium, pubii&htti by M. Bounin, Uouen, 
184b. It i» full of other curious and 
less UDi^lUying matter. 

• Ihecc^lvnla in Oriminul Cau-nv 


(fditeil by Archdeacem Hale, l.ondoti, 
1847. Theie ia enough in thfti^, the 
Visitations themselves make mattei» 
worse. It is curious that much earlier 
untler the reign of K. Stephen, the I>raii 
Balph de IMceto speaks of the “ fota* 
riw” of the canons. Mr. Kroude has 
publishetl from the Records (iu Kia- 
ser's Magazine, Feb. 1857) the vinta* 
lion of a later time, of Archbishop 
Morton. The great Ablwy of St. 
AlUiu’s was in a state which Imrtlly 
bet\rs dcM-Tiptiim. 
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Wliether we oall it by the holier name of marriage, or 
the more odioas one of concubinage, this, the weakness 
or the sin of the Clergj', could not he committed by the 
Monks and Friars. They, mostly with less education 
and less di8cii)line, spread abroad through tlie world, had 
far greater temptations, more fatal opjwrtunities. Though 
they had, no doubt, their Saints, not only Saints, but 
numberless nameless recluses of admirable piety, uuim- 
jR-achable holiness, fervent love of God and of man, yet 
of the profound corruption of this class there can be no 
doubt, liut Latin, lioiuan Christianity, would not, could 
not, surrender this {wlladiura of her power." 

I'inie aud the vicissitudes in |K>litical affairs had made 
a great din’erenco in the i>ower of the Clergy in the 
princi|)al kingdoms of Europe. In Italy, in his double 
character of Italian potentate and as the I’outifif of 
Christendom, the Pope, after the discomfiture of the 
Council of Basle, had resumed in great measure his 
ascendam^y. He now aspired to reign supreme over 
Letters and Arts. But from tliis time, or from the 
close of this century, the Italian Potentate, as has been 
said, began to predominate over the Poj)e. 'The suc- 
cessor of St. Peter was either chosen from one of the 
great Ititlian families, or aspired to found a great family. 
Nepotism became at once the strength and the infirmity, 
the glory and the shame, of the I’apacy : the strength. 


The Romao view U thus given in 
nil argument lietbre the Rope by the 
Oanlinal de Ou^i : — ** DnI matrimouio 
de’ Preti ne seguir^t chc avendo casa, 
6 hgU« non dipendemnno dal 
Papa, inn dnl suo Prindpe, c la carita 
della pioie gli iaih uondoscendere od 
ogni pregiudizio della Chiesa; ceren- 
ratiiio aneo di far i bcnclid creditari, 


ed in bi*evisHimo spnzio In Sedc A]>oa> 
tolicn si ristriugera a Roinu. In- 
nnozi cli« fuKHC inotituitoil celibato non 
cavava frutto alcunu la Sedo Horoana 
deir altre citt^e regtoni ; per quello c 
fatta pndrona di tanti boicHzj, de* 
quali il malrimonio la piiverebbe in 
breve SSarpi, L. v. Operv, v, 

ii. p. 77. 
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I 

as converting the Popes into the liighest rank of Italian ' 

princes ; the weakness, as inducing them to sacrifice | 

the interests of the Holy See to the promotion of their i 

o\ni kindred: the glory, as seeing their desceiulants 
holding the highest offices, occupying splendid }>alaces, 
jKJssL'ssors of vast c.states, sovereigns of principalities; ! 
the shame, as showing too often a feeble fondness for i 
unworthy relatives, and entailing on themselves some | 
complicity in the guilt, the profligacy or wickedness of i 
their favoured kindred. 

While the rojie thus rose, the higher I’relates of j 

Italy seemed to sink, with no loss, perhaps, of ] 

real dignity, into their j>roper sphere. The ! 

Archbishops of Milan, Florence, Genoa, Havenna, are ^ 
ob.seured before the Vi.scontis and Sforzas, the Medicis 
and Uorias, the here<litary Sovereigns, the princely 
(Jondottieri, the republican Podesta-s, or the Dukes. ' 

Venice adhered to her ancient jealous jmlicy ; she j 

would have no ambitious, certainly no foreign, I’relate ; 

within her lagnnes. She was for some time content to 
belong to the province of an Archbishop hardly witliin I 

her tr-rritory : and that Archbishop, if not a stranger j 

within her walls, had no share in Venetian power or I 

wealth. The single Bishop in Venice wius Bishop of one 
of the small i.slauds, Gastello. Venice was first erected, 
and submitted to be erected, into a jiatriarchate by 
Nicolas V.“ When she admitted a Bishoji or a Patriarch 
(perhaps because no one of inferior dignity must appear 
in 8t. Mark's), that Bishop received his investiture of | 
his temporal pjsscssions, his ring and (uistoral stafl’, from 
the Doge. No Synods could bo held without permission 1 

of the Council. It was not till after her humiliation by I 

** Uglielli, Italia Sacra. ! 
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the lica^ue of Carabniy that V'eiiice would luhnit tho 
rollatioii of Bishops to sees wifliin her territories ; even 
tlien they inu-st be native Venetians, The Sujx'riors of 
the Monu.steri<“s and Orders were Vein.-tians. Even 
Pajml vacancies were presented to by tlie Venetian Car- 
dinals. Tho Republic maintained and exercised the 
right of censure on Venetian Bishojw and on Cardinals. 
If they were ab.sent or contumacious their offences were 
visited on their families ; they were exiled, degrad(?d, 
banished. Tho parish priests were nominatwl by tlie 
jiroprietors in the parish. There was a distinct, severe, 
inflexible prohibition to the Clergy of all Onlers to in- 
termetldlo in political affairs. Thus did Venice insulate 
herself in her haughty independence of Papal as of all 
other iKiwers.** Paolo Sarpi could write, without fear of 
the fulminations of Rome: he had only to guard against 
the dagger of the papalising fanatic. There was a com- 
plete, uuivei-sal toleration for foreign rites; Greek, 
Armenian, and Mohammedan were under protection. 
Prosecutions for heresy were discouraged. 

Ravenna had long ceased to be the rival of Romo ; 
the Malatestas, not the Archbishop, were her Lords. 
Tlie younger brunches of tho great princely families, 
thase who were disposed to ease, lettered affluence, and 
moix! peaceful pomp, by no means disdained the lofty 
titles, the dignity, the splendid and wealthy palaces of 
tho Prelature: some aspired to tho Popedom. Those 
too, and they were by no moans wanting, who were jxis- 
sessed with a profound sense of reb'gion, rose, from bet- 
ter motives and with the noblest results, to tho honours 
of the Church. Tlie Roman Colonnas, the Venetian 


* Dmtu, Hist, de Veniac, L. uriii. c. xi. The saying — “ .Siaroo Veoetiiiai, 
|wi Christinni was their boast or their reproach. 
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CJontariuis, the Lombard Borromeos, .some of the holiest 
men, were of famous or Papal houses. Tlie Medicis 
gave two Po}x,-8, Ia;o X. and Clement VII., priuces 
lather than Saints, to the throne of St. I’eter. Few 
Prelates, however, if any, excepting Popes, founded 
princely families. The Republics, the Tyrants who 
overthrew or undem;ined tlio Republics, the great Trans- 
alpine powera which warred for the mastery of Italy, 
warred by temporal arms alone. No Prelates took llie 
field or plunged into politics, except the Pope and his 
Cardinals ; even from them excommunications had lost 
their power. They warred with the ordinary instru- 
ments of war, soldiers, lances, and artillery. Every 
other Prelate was content if he could enjoy his revenues 
and administer his diocese in peace. lu general, even 
tlie least religious had learned the wisdom or necessity 
of decency ; the more accomplished indulged in the 
patronage of letters and arts, often letters and arts 
Pagan rather than Christian ; the truly religious rarely 
wrought tlieir religion to fanaticism ; they shone with 
the light of the milder virtues, and spent their super- 
fluous wealth on churches and on ecclesiastical objects. 
Christian Art had its papal, its prelatical, its monastic 
imjmlses. 

In France the Pragmatic Sanction, not repealed till 
the reign of Francis I., left the disposal of the 
great preferments in the power of the Crown. 

But, as has been said, the Pragmatic Sanction was no 
bold assertion of religious freedom, no generous effort 
for the emancipation of the universal Church. The 
Gallican liberties were throughout a narrow, national 
claim to a special and peculiar exemption from that 
which was acknowledged to be elsewhere an unlimited 
autocracy. The claim rested on its own grounds, was 
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more endeared to France because it was distinctive; it I 
' was a jierjietual appeal to the national vanity, the vin- 
j dication of a j)rivilego of wliich men are more fond than 

j of a common right. As an exceptional case, though in 

direct contradiction with its first principle, it afiinned iit 
* all other countries the plenary indispensable jwwer of | 
the Fo|)e.' ! 

The civil wars of the Armagnacs and the Bui-gun- 
dians, the wars with England, threw the hierarchy of 
‘ France, as it were, into the shade ; more violent im- 
pulses agitated the realm than struggles for power be- 
tween the Church and State.'' Tlie Churchmen were 
divided in these fatal quarrels: like the nobles of 
I France, there were Orleauist and llurgundian Bishops, 
j The King of England named Bishops, ho had Bishops 
I for his unscrupulous partisans, in the conquered pn>- 
vinccs of France. It was the Bishop of Beauvais — with 
the Inquisitors of France — who condemned Joan of Arc 
as a witch, and burned her at the stake. In this 
wicked, contemptible, and hattJul process the Church 
must share the guilt with England. High feudal names 
during all this period are found in the hierarchy of 
France, but the rich prelacies and abbacies had not yet 
become to such an extent as liereaftcr the appanages of 
the younger branches of the noble families. So long as 
the King posses.sed the iiiajipreciuble prerogative of le- 
warding the faithful, or purchasing the wavering loyalty 

* Gioberti bus somcwheic dvclarevl TliU weak cocicession had been ohUiinud 
the GaUicaA Liberties a standing Anti- rrom (he King bjr the Queen of Sicily. 

I *rhe I'ai'liainent dei'lnml the ordinance 

* The Parlinincnt of Poitiers com- siirrcptilious, nod contrary to the rights 

pciM Charles Vi|. to I'euoimce an of the >Oixk>muuces do« fiois, 

ordin-.iucc, Feb, 14, 14‘J4, which they i Preface, t, xiii. Sianundi, Hist, dcs j 

refii5»«(i to »i*gi>tcr, restoring to tl»e j Fran^ius, xiii. 54. , 

Pope the nomination to Uie Ueuelioes. ‘ * 
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of those dangerous, once almost coequal, subjects by 
till! bestowal of boneficos, this power hud no incon- 
siderable influence on the growth of the royid authority. 
At all events, the Church offered no resistance to the 
cons<)lidatiou of the kingly power; the ecclesiastical 
nobles were mostly the obsequious partisans of the 
Crown. 

In Spaiu the Church had not begun to rale her Kings 
with absolute sway, or rather her Kings had 
not yet become in mind and heart Churchmen. 

The Crasade still continued against the Mohammedan, 
who was slowly and stubbornly receding before the sepa- 
rate kingdora.s, Civstile, Arragon, Portugal. fSpain hud 
not yet begun — might seem unlikely to begin — her cru- 
sade against tlie rising religious liberties of Euro}>e. She 
aspired not to be the Champion, and, os Uie Champion, 
the Sovereign of Lsitin Christendom ; she had given to 
the Church St Dominic, she hud yet to give Ximenes. 
Philip II., Torqueinada, Loyola. 

In Germany the strife of tlie Papacy and the Empire 
seemetl altogether worn out ; the Emiieror 

* 1 Ocnnany. 

was content to be a German Sovereign, the 
Pope to leave the German sovereignty to tho German 
Electors. The Concordat and tho Articles of Aschaffeu- 
biirg had established a truce which might settle down 
into {leace. If the Pope had been satisfied to receive, 
Germany would hardly have been unwilling to jiay, the 
stipulated, before long the customary, tribute. The 
Dishop-Electors no longer took tho lead, or dictated to 
the Prince-Electors. In general they were quietly mag- 
nificent, rather than turbulent or aggressive Prelates. 
Still the {H)8se.ssion of three out of the seven suffrages 
for the Empire maintained at once tho dignity of the 
Church, and made these prizes objects of ambition to 
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the princely houses of Germany.* Nor did these arch- 
bishoprics stand alone. Metropolitans like tho.se of 
Snltzburg, Prague, Olmutz, Magdeburg ; Bisbojis in the 
flourishing cities of the Khine, Worms, Spiers, Stras- 
burg, or in its neighbourhood, Wurtzburg, Bamberg, 
Possau, Kutisbon, were, in their domains, privileges, 
feudal rights, and seignoralties, principalities. Yet all 
was apparent submission, harmony, mutual respect ; per- 
haps the terrors of the Turkish invasion, equally for- 
midable to Pope and Enqjeror, aided in keeping the 
j)eaee. The balance of {wwer was rather that of the 
Prince-Electors and Princes of the Empire against the 
Emperor and the Pope, than of Emperor against Pope.'' 
The estrangement from the Papal dominion, the once 
clamorous demand for the reformation of the Cliurch, 
the yearning after Teutonic independence, liad sunk 
into the depths of the national mind, into which it could 
not be followed by the most sagacious jwlitieal or reli- 
gious seer. The deep, silent, popular religious move- 
ment, from Muster Eckhart, from the author of the 
Book on the Imitation of Christ, and from Tauler, 
above all, from the author of the German Theology and 
his disciples, might seem as if it was amassing strength 
ujwn the foundation of Latin Christianity and the 
hierarchical system ; while these writers were the moni- 
tory signs, and as far as showing the uncongeniality 
of the Latin and Teutonic mind, the harbingers of the 
coming revolution. 


f In the 6flecnth century, imieed, 
the Biehoprics begun to be commonly 
beelowod on the younger soiw of Sovc- 
rclgji IVinces; tlie Court of Rome 
favouied tliifl practice, from the con- 
victiou tlial the Chapters could only 


be kept in order by the strong hand 
and the authority of Sovereign power, 
'Ranke's Gerntnny, Mrs. Austin's 
Tramdatiun, i. p. 68. 

^ Compare the Introduction of 
lianke. 
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England liad long ceased to be the richest and most 
ol)cdient tributary prorinco of the Holy See. Tlie Sta- 
tutes of Mortmain, I’rovisors, Prsemunire, had become 
the law of the land. Peers and Commons had united 
in the same jealousy of the exorbitant power and in- 
fluence of the Pope. The remonstrances of the Popes 
against these laws had broken and scattered like foam 
upon the rocks of English pride and English justice.' 
'J’he Clergy, as one of the estates of the realm, hold their 
separate Parliament, grant their subsidies or benevo- 
lences; but they now take a humbler tone, meekly 
deprecate rather than fulminate anathemas against those 
who invade their privileges and immunities. Trembling 
for their own power, they care not to vindicate with 
offensive haughtiness that of the Pope. The hierarchy, 
awed by the spreading opinion of the Lollards, had 
thrown themselves for protection under the usurping 
house of I.ancnster, and had been accepted as faithful 
allies of the Crown under Henry IV. Though tho 
Archbishop of York is at the head of the great North- 
ern insurrection, on Henry’s side are the successive Pri- 
mates of Canterbury, Arundel, and Courtenay. It might 
seem that the Poj)c and the Crown, by advancing Eng- 
lishmen of the noble houses to the Primacy, had deli- 
berately determined on a league with the Lords against 
the civil and spiritual democracy — on one side of Wat 
Tyler and Jack Straw, on tho other of the extreme fol- 
lowers of W’yelifie. 'The first act of this tacit league was 


• Under Hvnvy I the Parliament ' comraunication with Rome, at the 

resolvcR that “the Pope** collector, • sjune time that the Act against hereby 
though he had the Pope** Bull for this is passed ; au<l this Act is not a Canon 
purpose, hath no jurisdiction within of the Church, but a Statute of the 
this rejdm,’* — 1 Henry IV. The IVa;- ! Rcnira. — Parliamentary History, 
munire is confirmed against unlawful ; 
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to establisli tho throne of Henry Holinjibroke and put in 
exoculiou the burniiif' statute apcninst heretic.s. It cau- 
not bo doubted that Archbishop Chieliely, in his siij)- 
p<jrt of the Frencli war, sought les.s to proi)itiate the 
royal favour than to discharge on France some of the 
perilous turbulence which was fermenting in England. 
At the commencement of Henry VI. the Cardinal lie.au- 
fort of \Vinche„ster is striving for sujireme jiower with 
tho Duke of Gloucester ; but Beaufort is a Prince of 
the blood, uncle of the King, as well ns Bishop and Car- 
dinal.** In the French wars, and in the civil wars, the 
Bishoi)S seem to have shrunk into their proper and more 
jx'aceful sphere. Chichely was conti.mt with blowing 
the tnini|>et in the Parliament in London; he did not 
follow tho King witli tho armed retainers of Canterbury. 
The high places of the Church — tliough so many of the 
younger as well as the elder sons of the nobility found 
more congenial occupation in tho fields of France — 
. were rarely left to men of humbler birth. Staf- 

ford, who succeetled Chichely, was of the house 
of the Counts of Stafford, Bourchier of tho Earls of 
Essex.™ Neville, brother of the Earl of War- 
wick, was Archbishop of York." In the wars 
of the Roses, the Nobles, the Somersets, Buckinghams, 

Among the Ambtuwatlors of Kng- form of the apj>ointment to liic I’ri- 
I.'IipI to Basle were the Bisltops of maiw. As in n case citctl alto%'e of 
l.on<lon» laKiciix, Rochester, Bayeux, York, the Monks of Canterbury cleute*! 
anti Aix, and other Knglish and Nor* ^ Chichely (no doubt under royal iidlu- 
inan divines, — See Cominij«ion, Ful-j ence)- The I’opc refused the nomi- 
Icr's Cbureh History, p. 178. I nation, but him-^If appointwl Chichely 

“ Chiciiely was said to be the son by u I’n]»al p^ovi^ion, Chichely would 
of a tailor. — Fuller, p. 182. Hi* bio- not accept the Primacy till authnrisel 
pinpher rather conlirra< this, spe:ikiiig by the King, Stafford’s sutxwnr, 
rcapcctfully of it as a reputable trade, Kemp, was in like manner electi.xl by 
p. 3. I the Monks, irfuMNl, an<l then nominated 

® The P«»|K‘ still mainlaincd the I of his own aulliorily by the Pope.—* 
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Warwiekx, Cliffords — not the Canterburies, Yorks, or 
jAmdons — are at tlie head of the c(jn(lieting jiarties. 
'i’hc banners of Bisliojw and Abbots wave not over the 
fields of Barnet, Towton, Wakefield, St. Alban’s, Tewkes- 
bury. It is not till the war is over that they resume 
their seat or authority in the I’arliament or Council 
board. They acknowledge and do homage to the con- 
queror, York or Lancastrian, or, like Henry VII.," 
blending the two titles. From that time the Arch- 
bishop is the first subject in the realm, but in every 
respect a subject. Some of the great English Prelates, 
from ^Vykeham to Wolsey, seem to have been more 
prescient than those in other kingdoms of the coming 
change. It is shown in their consecration of large 
masses of ecclasiastical wealth and landed property for 
the fotindation of colleges rather than monasteries, by 
Wykeham, VVainlleet, Fox, Wolsey. It can hardly be 
doubted that some wise Churchman suggested the nol>le 
design of Henry VI. in the endowment of King’s at 
Cambridge and of Eton. Wolsey’s more magnificent 
jirojects seem, as it were, to be arming the Church 
for some imminent contest ; they reveal a Siigacious 
foreknowle<lge that the Church must take new ground 
if she will maintain her rule over the mind of 
man. 

Still on the whole throughout Christendom the vast 


GotJwin, in Chichely and Kemp. The , 
Pop coiitumed the cleetiixi of Botjr* 
chier. — Oodwiii, in Btmixhier. The ’ 
pop was thus content with a specious ' 
nviiiitentince of iiis right, the more 
pi'ncticnl Knglisli with the posessionnf 
the real pwer. 

® “ This king’s leign atToi\le«l little 
Church »to»Se,” taiyn Fuller. He fills 


it up witli nu account of .in enormons 
banquet giv*»« by Neville, Ait:hbUhop 
of Voik. Neville could not helplieing 
a politician. When Edward, aftcrwaitis 
the IV'th, wns n prisoner, he wiv* ill 
the custody of Neville, who does not 
seem to have watched him too cnix'- 
fully. Neville wo-s ncizetl mid sent 
pri.Mmcr to Calais by Edward IV. 
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I fabric of the hierarcliy stonl unshaken. In I^ngland 
alone there was suppressed insurrection among tlio fol- 
I'owwoi lowers of W'ycliffe, now oliseure and depressed 
nnubukcn. by j)erst'<'Ution ; and in Bohemia. There the 
irresistible armies of Ziska and Procopius had not only 
threatencil to found an unti-hiorarchieal State ; but for 
I the mutual antii>athy between the Selavonian and Teu- 
tonic races, they might hare drawn Germany into 
the revolt. But Bohemia, again Ixiwod under hier- 
archical sniiremacy, was brooding in sullen sorrow over 
her lost indi'pmidence. In no other land, c.vcejit in 
individual minds or small despised sects, was there any 
thought, any yearning for the abrogation of the sacer- 
dotal authority. The belief was universid, it was a part 
of the common Christianity, that a mysterious power 
dwelt in the hierarchy, irrespective of the sanctity of 
j their own lives, and not dejiendant on their greater 
knowledge, through study, of IJivino revelation, which 
! made their mediation absolutely necessary to escape 
eternal perdition and to attain eternal life. The keys 
were iu their hands, not to unlcs’k the hidden trejisurcs 
of Divine wisdom in the Gospels, or solely to bind and 
loose by the administration of the great Sacraments ; 
but the keys ab.solutely of Heaven or Hell. Not, indeed, 
that death withdrew the soul from the power of the 
Priest ; not even after it departed from the body was it 
left to the unerring judgement, to the inexhaustible 
mercy of the one All-seeing Judge. In Purgatorj’ the 
Priest still hekl iu his hands the doom of the dead man. 
This doom, in the depths of the other world, was hardly 
a 8<!cret. The torments of Purgatory (and the precincts 
of purgatory were widened infinitely — very few wore so 
holy ns to escajsj, few so despemtely hxst ns not to bo 
^ admith'd to purgatorial probation) might be mitigated 

t 
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by the expiatory masses, masses purcliased by the 
wealthy at the price dictated by the Priest, and which 
rarely could be gained without some sacrifice by the 
brokenhearted relative or friend. They were more 
often lavishly provided for by the dying sinner in his 
will, when wealth, clung to with such desperate tenacity 
in life, is thrown away with as desperate recklessness. 
This religion, in which man ceased to be the guardian 
of his own soul — with all its unspeakable terrors, with 
all its unspeakable consolations (for what weak mind — 
and whose mind on such points was not weak ? — would 
not hold as inestimable the certain distinct priestly 
absolution, or the prayers of the Church for the dead), 
— this vicarious religion was as much part of the ordi- 
nary faith, as much an article of Latin Christianity, as 
the retributive judgement of God, as the redemption 
through Christ. 

It is difficult (however vain it may be) not to specu- 
late how far the conservative reformation in the Pope 
and in the Hierarchy, urged so earnestly and eloquently 
by Gerson and D’Ailly, more vehemently and therefore 
more alarmingly, by the Council of Basle, might have 
averted or delayed the more revolutionary reform of the 
next century. Had not the Papacy, had not the Hier- 
archy, with almost judicial blindness, thrown itself 
across the awakening moral sense of man ; hod it not, 
by the invidious ]x>ssession, the more invidious accu- 
mulation, of power and wealth, with all the inevitable 
abuses in the acquisition, in the employment, of that 
power and wealth, aggravated rather than mitigated 
their despotic yoke ; had they not by such reckless 
defiance as the lavish preaching of Indulgences by pro- 
fligate and insolent men, insulted the rising impatience, 
and shown too glaringly the wide disruption and dis- 

vor.. IX. E 
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tance between tlie mural and the ritual elements of 
religion ; had not this flagrant incongruity of asserting 
the Divine power of Christ to be vested in men, to so 
great an extent utterly unchrLstian, compelled reflection, 
doubt, disbelief — at length indignant reprobation — would 
the crisis have come when it came ? Who would have 
had the courage to assume the responsibility for his own 
soul ? \\'ho would have renounced the privilege of 

absolution? Who would have thrown himself on the 
vaguer, less material, less paljmble, less, may it be said, 
audible mercy of God in Christ, and in Christ alone ? 
Who would have withdrawn from what at least seemed 
to be, what was asserted and believed to be, the visible 
Church, in wdiich the signs and tokens of Divine grace 
and favour were all definite, distinct, cognisable by the 
senses ; were seen, heard, felt, and not alone by the 
inward consciousness ? Who would have contented 
himself with being of that Invisible Church, of which 
the only sign was the answer of the good conscience 
within, faith and hope unguaranteed by any earthly 
mediator, unassured by any authoritative form of wonls 
or outward ceremony? Who would have n'sted in 
trembling hope on the witne.ss of the Spirit of God, con- 
current with the testimony of the spirit within? We 
may imagine a more noiseless, peaceful, alas, we must 
add, bloodless change ! We may imagine the Gospel, 
now newly revealed, as it were, in its original language 
(the older Testament in its native Hebrew), and illus- 
trated by the earlier Greek Fathers, translated into all 
living languages, and by the new art of Printing become 
of general and familiar use, gradually dispersing all the 
clouds of wild allegoric interpretation, of mythology, 
and materialism, which had been gathering over it for 
centuries, and thus returning to its few majestic primal 
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truths in the Apostolic Creed. We may even imagine 
the Hierarchy receding into their older sjdiere, in- 
structors, examples in their families as in themselves, 
of all the virtues and charities ; the religious adminis- 
trators of simpler rites. Yet who that calmly, philo- 
sophically, it may almost be said religiously, surveys 
the power and strength of the I.atin religion, the religion 
of centuries, the religion of a continent — its extraor- 
dinary and felicitous adaptation to all the wants and 
necessities of man — its sympathy with some of the 
dominant faculties of our being, those especially deve- 
loped at certain periods of civilisation — its unity — its 
magisterial authority — the depth to which it had sunk 
in the human heart — the feelings, affections, passions, 
fears, hopes, which it commanded : who that surveys it 
in its vast standing army of the Clergy, and Monks and 
Friars, which had so long taken service in its defence, 
with its immense material strength of Churches, Monas- 
teries, Established Laws, Rank ; in its Letters, and in 
its Arts; in its charitable, educational. Institutions: 
who will not rather wonder at its dissolution, its aboli- 
tion in so large a part of Chri.stendom, than at its dura- 
tion? It is not so marvellous that it resisted, and 
resisted with success; that it threw back in some 
kingdoms, for a time, the inevitable change ; that 
it postponed in some until a more remote, more ter- 
rible and fatal rebellion some centuries after, the de- 
trusion from its autocratic, despotic throne. Who shall 
be astonished that Latin Christianity so long main- 
tained a largo part of the world at least in nominal 
subjection; or finally, that it still maintains the contest 
with its rival Teutonic Christianity without, and the 
more dangerous, because unavowed, revolt writhin its 
own pale — the revolt of those who, in appearance 

F, 2 
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its subjects, cither altogether disdain its control, and, 
not able to accept its belief and discipline, compro- 
mise by a hollow acquiescence, or an unregarded, un- 
punished neglect of all discipline, for total inward 
rejection of belief? 


I 

I 
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CHAPTER II. 


Belief of Latin Christianity. 

Latin Christendom, or rather universal Christendom, 
was one (excepting those who were self-out- u„uy(,f 
lawed, or outlawed by the dominant authority 
from the Christian monarchy), not only in the orgam'sation 
of the all-ruling Hierarchy and the admission of Monk- 
hood, it was one in the great system of Belief. With 
the exception of the single article of the procession of 
the Holy Ghost, the Nicene formulary had been undis- 
turbed, and had ruled with undisputed sway ProcM.ioo 
for centuries. The procession of the Holy 
Ghost from the Son as well as the Father was undoubt- 
edly the doctrine of the early Latin writers ; but this 
tenet stole noiselessly — it is not quite certain at what 
time — into the Creed. That Creed, framed at the great 
Council of Nicaca, had been received with eqiml una- 
nimity by the Greek and Latin Churches. Both 
Churches had subscribed to the anatliemas pronounced 
by the second Council of Constantinople, and ratified 
by the first Council of Ephesus, against any Church 
which should presume to add one word or letter to tliat 
Creed, Public documents in Rome showed that Pope 
Leo III. had inscribed on a silver tablet the Creed of 
Romo without the words “ from the yon,” as the autho- 
rised faith of the Latin Church. In the great quarrel 
with Photius, the Greeks discovered, and charged 
against the Latins, this audacious violation of the 
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decrees of the Councils, this unauthorised impious addi- 
tion to the unalterable Creed of Nicjea. The Patriarch 
of Constantinople charged it, justly or unjustly, against 
his owu enemy, Nicolas I.* In the strife with Michael 
Cerularius, at the final disruption between the two 
Churches, this was one of the inexpiable 
offences of the Latin Church. The admission 
of the obnoxious article by the Greeks at the Council 
of Florence was iiidiguantly repudiated, on the return 
of the Legates from the Council, by the Greek Church. 
But the whole of Latin Christendom disdained to give 
ear to the protest of the Greeks; the article remained, 
with no remonstrance whatever from the West, in the 
general Latin Creed. 

But the Creeds — that of the Apostles, that of Niciea, 
Unity oi or even tliat ascribed to St. Athanasius, and 
chanted in every church of the West — formed 
but a small part of the belief of Latin Christendom. 
That whole world was one in the popular religion. The 
same vast mythology commanded the general consent ; 
the same angelology, demonology' ; the same worship of 
the Virgin and the Saints, the same reverence for pil- 
grimages and reliques, the same notions of the life to 
come, of Hell, I’urgatory, Heaven. In general, as 
springing out of like tendencies and j)reposses.sious of 
mind, prevailed the like or kindred traditions; the 
world was one in the same vulgar superstitious. Already, 
as has been seen, at the close of the sixth century, 
during the Pontificate of Gregory the Great, the Cliris- 
tiauisation not only of the speculative belief of man, of 


• I know uo more brief or better Katiou of Photiiu, to introduction, 
summaiy of the cotitrovei>y than tfie. u persona.1 agaiu»t Pope Nicola* or 
common one in Pearson on tlie Creed, against the Kuuuui Church. 

1 Itave some doubts whetlier the accu' I 
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that also which may justly be called the religion of man, 
was complete : but no less complete was the Christiani- 
sation, if it may be so said, of the lingering Paganism. 
Man had divinised all those objects of awe and venera- 
tion, which rose up in new forms out of his old religion, 
and which were intermediate between the Soul and God, 
— “ God,” that is, in “ Christ,” ns revealed in the Gospels. 
Tradition claimed equal authority with the New Testa- 
ment. There was supposed to be a pcrjietual power in 
the Church, and in the Hierarchy the Ruler and Teacher 
of the Church, of infinitely expanding and multiplying 
the objects of faith ; at length, of gradually authorising 
and superinducing as integral parts of Christianity the 
whole imaginative belief of the Middle Ages. Even 
where such belief had not been canonically enacted by 
Pope or Council, the tacit acceptance by the general 
practice of Priest as well as of people was not less autho- 
ritative ; popular adoration investeil its own objects in 
uncontested sanctity. Already the angelic Hierarchy, 
if not in its full organisation, had taken its place be- 
tween mankind and God ; already the Virgin Mary was 
rising, or had fully risen, into Deity ; already prayers 
rarely ascended directly to the throne of grace through 
the One Intercessor, a crowd of mediate agencies was 
almost necessary to speed the orison upward, and to 
commend its acceptance, as it might thwart its blessing. 
Places, things, had assumed an inalienable holiness, with 
a concentered and emanative power of imparting or 
withholding spiritual influences. Great prolific prin- 
ciples had been laid down, and had only to work in the 
congenial soil of the human mind. Now, by the in- 
fusion of the Barbaric or Teutonic element, as well as 
by the religious movement which had stirred to its 
depths the old Roman society, mankind might seem 
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ri’newing its youth, its spring-time of life, with all its 
imaginative creativeness, and its unceasing surrender to 
whatever appeared to satisfy the yearnings of its hardly 
satisfied faith. 

There was unity in the infinite diversity of the popular 
worship. Though each nation, province, parish, shrine, 
had its peculiar and tutelar Saint, none was without a 
Saint, and none denied the influence of the Saints of 
others. Christianity was one in this materialistic inter- 
communion between the world of man and the extra- 
mundane ; that ulterior sphere, in its purer corporeity, 
yet still, in its corjxjreity, was perpetually becoming 
cognisable to the senses of man. It was one in the 
impersonation of all the agencies of nature, in that uni- 
versal Anthropomorphism, which, if it left something of 
vague and indefinite majesty to the Primal Parental 
Godhead, this was not from any high intellectual or 
mental conception of the incongruity of the huntan and 
divine; not from dread of the disparagement of the 
Absolute and the Infinite; from no predilection for 
the true sublimity of higher Spiritualism ; but simply 
because its worship, content to rest on a lower sphere, 
humanised all which it actually adored, without scruple, 
without limit ; and this not in language only, but in its 
highest conception of its real existence. 

All below the Godhead w'as materialised to the 
thought. Even within the great Triune Deity the Son 
still wore the actual flesh which he liad assumed on 
earth ; the Holy Ghost became a Dove, not as a symbol, 
but as a constantly indwelt form. All beyond this 
supereele-stial sphere, into which, however controversial 
zeal might trespass, awful reverence yet left in it some 
majestic indistinctness, and some confessed mysterious 
transcendentalism ; all lower, nearer to the world of 
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man, angels, and devils, the spirits of the condemned and 
the beatified Saints, were in form, in substance however 
subtilised, in active only enlarged powers, in affections, 
hatred or attachment, in passions, nothing more than 
other races of human beings. 

There was the world of Angels and of Devils. The 
earlier faith, that of Gregory the Great, had 
contented itself with the notions of Angels as 
dimly revealed in the Scriptures. It may be doubted 
if any names of angels, except those in the Sacred 
Writings, Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, or any acts not 
imagined according to the tyjie and precedent of the 
angelic visitations in the Old and New Testament, will 
be found in the earlier Fathers. Rut by degrees the 
Hierarchy of Heaven was disclosed to the ready faith 
of mankind, at once the glorious type and with all the 
regular gradations and ranks of the Hierarchy upon 
Earth. There was a great celestial Church above, not 
of the beatified Saints, but of those higher than human 
Beings whom SL Paul had given some ground to dis- 
tinguish by different titles, titles which seemed to imply 
different ranks and powers. 

Latin Christendom did not give birth to the writer 
who, in this and in another department, influenced 
most powerfully the Latin mind. The author of those 
extraordinary treatises which, from their obscure and 
doubtful parentage, now perhajjs hardly maintain their 
fume for imaginative richness, for the occasional beauty 
of their language, and their deep piety — those treatises 
which, widely jHipular in the West, almost created the 
angei-worship of the popular creed, and wore also the 
parents of Mystic Theology and of the higher Scho- 
lasticism — this Poet-Tlieologian was a Greek. The 
writings which bear the venerable name of Dionysius 
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the Areopagite, the proselyte of St. Paul, first appear 
Dtonyrin. um Under a suspicious and suspected form, as autho- 
Areopigite. rjfieg cited by the heterodox Severians in a con- 
ference at Constantinople.*’ The orthodox stood" aghast : 
how was it that writings of the holy Convert of St. Paul 
had never been heard of before ? that Cyril of Alex- 
andria, that Athanasius himself, were ignorant of their 
existence ? But these writings were in themselves of 
too great power, too captivating, too congenial to the 
monastic mind, not to find bold defenders.” Bearing 
this venerable name in their front, and leavirig behind 
them, in the East, if at first a doubtful, a growing faith 
in their authenticity,'* they apjwared in the West )>s 
a precious gift from the Byzantine Emperor to the 
Emperor Louis the Pious. France in that age was not 
likely to throw cold and jealous doubts on writings 
which bore the hallowed name of that great Saint, 
whom she had already boasted to have left his primal 
bishopric of Athens to convert her forefathers, whom 
Paris already held to Ije her tutelar Patron, the rich and 
powerful Abbey of St. Denys to be her founder. There 
was living in the West, by happy coincidence, the one 
man who at that jK'riod, by his knowledge of Greek, by 
the congenial speculativeness of his mind, by the vigour 
and richness of his imagination, was qualified to trans- 

^ Coucilia sub ann. 533. Comj«re i and value of the books, PhoUus is 
the Preface to the edition of Cor- silent. — Photii Biblioth. p, 1, ed. 
derius. I Bekker, 

« Photius, in the first article in iiU ' * There is a quotation fi*om them in 

Bibliotheca, desciibes the work of a a Homilj of Gregory the Great, Lib, 
monk, TheoJorua, who had answered ' ii. Horn. 34, Oper. i. p. 1G07. Gregory 
four out of the unanswerable at^u> ; jiroltobly picked it up during his con- 
meuts against their autlieoticity, as i troversy in Constantinople. — (See vol. 
the writings of the Areojeigite; but | i. p. 435.) There is no other trace of 
about the answers of Theodurus, and , .in earlier reraion, or of their oirlier 
his own impiesxion of the authority influence in the Wc»t. 
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late into Latin the mysterious doctrines of the Areo- 
pagite, both as to the angelic world and the subtile 
theology. John Erigena hastened to make known in 
the West the “ Celestial Hierarchy,” the treatise “ on 
the Name of God,” and the brief chapters on the 
“Mystic Philosophy.” These later works were more 
tardy in tlieir acceptance, but perhaps more enduring 
in their influence. Traced downwards through Erigena 
himself, the St. V'ictors, Honaventura, to Eckhart and 
Tauler in Germany, and througliout the unfailing 
succession of Mystics, they will encounter us here- 
after.' 

The “ Celestial Hierarchy ” would command at once, 
and did command, universal respect for its xbe oiauai 
authority, ami universal reverence for its doc- 
trines. The “ Hierarchy ” threw upward the Primal 
Deity, the whole Trinity, into the most awful, unap- 
proachable, incomprehensible distance ; but it filled the 
widem'ug intermediate space witli a regular succession 
of superhuman Agents, an ascending and descending 
scale of Heings, each with his rank, title, ofiSce, function, 
superior or subordinate. The vague incidental notices 
in the Old and New Testament and in St Paul (and to 
SL Paul doubtless Jewish tradition lent the names), 
were wrought out into regular Orders, who have each, 
as it were, a feudal relation, pay their feudal service 
(here it struck in with the Western as well as with the 
Hierarchical mind) to the Supreme, and have feudal 
superiority or subjection to each other. This theory 
ere long became almost the authorised Theology ; it 


• The Preface of Coiderius (Obser- 
vat. xi.) briefly shows the connexion of 
the p8eu(lo>I>ioDy«iut with S:hoUsti« 
cisin, opevially with Tbomai Aquitws. | 


Obscrvnt. xii. shows the innumerable 
references of Aquinas to those work^ ; 
yet Aquinos was far leis mystic than 
other schoolmen. 
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became, as far as such transcendent subjects could be 
familiarised to the mind, the vulgar belief. The Arts 
hereafter, when mature enough to venture on such 
vast and unmanageable subjects, accepted this as the 
tradition of the Church. Painting presumed to re- 
present the individual forms, and even, in Milton’s 
phrase, “ the numbers without number ” of this host of 
heaven. 

The Primal Godhead, the Trinity in Unity, was 
alone Absolute, Ineffable, Inconceivable ; alone Essen- 
tial Purity, Light, Knowledge, Truth, Beauty, Good- 
ness.'' These qualities were communicated in larger 
measure in proportion to their closer approximation to 
itself, to the three descending Triads which formed 
the Celestial Hierarchy : — I. The Seraphim, Cherubim, 
and Thrones. II. The Dominations, 'Virtues, Powers. 
III. Principalities, Archangels, Angels. This Celestial 
Hierarchy formed, as it wore, concentric circles around 
the unapproachable Trinity. The nenrest, and as nearest 
partaking most fully of the Divine Essence, was the 
place of honour. The Thrones, Seraphim, and Che- 
rubim approximated most closely, witli nothing inter- 
mediate, and were more immediately and eternally 
conformed to the Godhead. The two latter of these 
were endowed, in the language of the Scripture, with 
countleas eyes and countless wings.* The second Triad, 
of less marked and definite attributes, was that of the 


f The writer strives to get be^rond | 
Greek cvipioUNness of expression, in 
order to shroud the Godhead in its 
utter unapproacbablenests. He is the 
Goodness beyond Goodness, inr^pdyoBos \ 
i.yaB6rtis, Hie Super-Kssential Essence, 
oiftTia vwtpov<rta, Godhead of Godhead, 
ifW€p$4os 6«dr?)T. 


Qfhv oCffay Kcd wpit ruy 
ikfi4<rots 4iyw<r$€u itapaitBofi^yijy, toin 
re kyittrirous Bp6yovs ko) rk 
iroXvtj/^uiTo Kcd ToXoirrcpa rdy/iara 
XipovffifAf ^Zfipaloty Kol 3epa* 

wyo/jJifftt*ya.-~C. vi. 
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Powers, Dominations, Virtues.'" The third, as more 
elosely approximating to the world of man, if it may be 
so said, more often visited the atmosphere of earth, and 
were the immediate ministers of the Divine purposes. 
Yet the, so-called, Areopagite laboriously interprets into 
a spiritual meaning all the forms and attributes assigned 
in the sacred writings to the Celestial Messengers, to 
Angels and Archangels. They are of fiery nature. Fire 
possesses most properties of the Divinity, permeating 
everytliing, yet itself pure and unmingled: all mani- 
festing, yet undiscernible till it has found matter to 
enkindle ; irresistible, invisible, subduing everything 
to itself ; vivifying, enlightening, renewing, and moving 
and keeping eveiything in motion ; and so through a 
long list of qualities, classed and distinguished with 
exquisite Greek perspicuity. He proceeds to their 
human form, allegorising as he goes on, the members of 
the human body, their wings, their partial nakedness, 
their bright or their priestly raiment, their girdles, their 
wands, their spears, their axes, their measuring-cords, 
the winds, the clouds, the brass and tin, the choirs and 
hallelujahs, the hues of the different precious stones; 
the animal forms of the lion, the ox, the eagle, the 
horse ; the colours of the symbolic horses ; the streams, 
the chariots, the wheels, and finally, even the joy of the 
Angels.' All this, which to the wise and more reflective 
seemed to interpret and to bestow a lofty significance 
on these images, taken in its letter — and so far only 
it reached the vulgar ear — gave reality, gave a kind 
of authority and conventional certainty to the whole 
Angelic Host as represented and described for the popu- 

^ All this was raid to be derived ^ btitioii, probably from some other 
fmm St. Paul. Gregoi7 the Great ; source. 

(l.ib. ii. Moi^ia) has another distri- | ^ Cb. iv. 
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lar worsln’p. The existence of this refjulnr Celestial 
Hierarchy became an admitted fact in the higher and 
more learned Theology ; the Schoolmen remioii upon 
it as on the Godhead itself : in its more distinct and 
material otitllne it became the vulgar belief. The 
sejmrate and occasionally discernible Heing and Nature 
of Seraphim and Cherubim, of Archangel and Angel, in 
that dim confusion of what was thought revealed in the 
Scripture, and what was sanctioned by the Church — of 
image and reality ; this Oriental, half Magian, half 
Talmudic, but now Christianised theory, took its place, 
if with less jKisitive authority, with hardly less ques- 
tioned credibility, amid the rest of the faith. 

But this, the proper, if it may be so said, most hea- 
venly, was not the only Celestial Hierarchy. There was 
a Hierarchy below, reflecting that above ; a mortal, a 
material Hierarchy : coqxireal, as communicating divine 
light, purity, knowledge to coriwreal Beings. The 
triple earthly Sacerdotal Order had its tjqie in heaven, 
the Celestial Orders their antity|)e on earth. The trijtlo 
and novene division ran throughout, and connected, 
assimilated, almost identified the mundane and super- 
mundane Church. As there were three degrees of 
attainment. Light, Purity, Knowledge (or the divine 
vision), so there were three Orders of the Earthly 
Hierarchy, Bishops, Priests, and I'eacons ; three Sacra- 
ments, Baptism, the Eucharist, the Holy Chrism ; three 
classes, the Baptised, the Communicants, the Monks. 
How sublime, how exalting, how welcome to the Sacer- 
dotalisin of the AVest this lofty doctrine ! The 
Hierarciiy. Hierarchy were as themselves ; them- 

selves were formed and organised after the pattern of 
the great Orders in heaven. The whole worship of JIan, 
ill which they administered, was an echo of that above; 
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it represented, os in a mirror, the angelic or snper- 
angelic worship in the Empyrean. All its splendour, 
its lights, its incense, were but the material symbols; 
adumbrations of the immaterial, condescending to human 
thought, embodying in things cognisable to the senses 
of man the adoration of the Beings close to the throne 
of God.^ 

The unanswerable proof, were other wanting, of the 
Greek origin of the Celestial Hierarchy is, tliat in 
the Hierarchical system there is no place for the Pope, 
nor even — this perhaps might seem more extraordinaiy 
to the Gallic Clergy — for the Metropolitan. It recog- 
nises only the triple rank of Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons. Jesus to the earthly Hierarchy is as the 
higher Primal Godhead, as the Trinity, to the Celestial 
Hierarchy. He is the Thearchic Intelligence, the super- 
substantial Being.™ From him are communicated, 
through the Hierarchy, Ihirity, Light, Knowledge. He 
is the Primal Hierarch, that imparts his gifts to men ; 
from him and through him men become pai-takers in 
the Divinity. The Sacraments are the channels through 
which these graces. Purification, Illumination, Per- 
fection, are distributed to the chosen. Each Hier- 
archical Order has its special function, its special gifts. 
Baptism is by the Deacon, the Eucharist by the Priest, 
the Holy CJirism by the Bishop. What the Celestial 
Hierarchy are to the whole material universe the Hier- 
archy of the Clergy are to the souls of men ; the trans- 


^ ’EtcI Zvvoerhv icrtv | h^avovs tlirptittiat kw^iKOvlcfiara 

rof, irp8f dOAor 4K9itn\w 

^ortBriyai rar oiipaytoer ’Upapx^^^ ^Krvirdfiara yoijrrft SiaSotrcevf, 
fitfATiffly r* Ka\ Btwpiayt «( rp ical rps aCXov <pwroZo<rias fTicora 
itttT* ainhy v\al^ XP^~ \ vX»c4 — Lib. L c. i. p. 3. 

aeuTO t4 ft^y ^iy6pi*ya «c(AXi) rrjt * B^apxucfyraros yovs,Oxtpovaios. 
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mittants, the solo transmittants, of those graces and 
blessings which emanate from Christ as their (irimal 
fountain. 

Still, however, as of old," angelic apparitions were 
rare and unfretjuent in comparison with the 
demoniacal jwssessions, the demoniacal tempta- 
tions and interferences. Fear was more quick, sensitive, 
ever-awake, than wonder, devotion, or love. Men might 
in their profound meditations imagine this orderly and 
disciplined Hierai'chy far up in the remote Heavens. 
The visitations to earth might bo of higher or lower 
ministers, according to the dignity of the occasion or 
the holiness of the Saint. The Seraphim might flash 
light on the eye, or touch with fire the lip of the Seer ; 
the Cherubim might make their celestial harmonies 
heard ; the Archangel might sweep down on his terrible 
wings on God’s mission of wrath ; the Angel descend on 
liis more noiseless mission of love. The air might teem 
with these watchful Beings, hnssling with their pro- 
tecting care over the Saints, the Virgins, the meek and 
lowly Christians." They might be in perpetual contest 
for the souls of men with their eternal antagonists the 
Devils. But the Angelology was but dim and indistinct 
to the dreadful ever-present Demonology ; their name, 
the Spirits of Air, might seem as if the atmosphere 
immediately around this world was their inalienable, 
almost exclusive domain. 

So long as Paganism was the antagonist of Chris- 
tianity, the Devil, or rather the Devils, took the names 
of Heathen Deities : to St. Martin of Toure, tliey were 
Jove, Mercury, Venus, or Minerva. They wore the form 


" Compare vo). ii. p. 152. 

* S|t>irusci-’s beautiful and well-kuowrn lineM express the common feeling. 
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and the attributes of those rejected and degraded Gods, 
no doubt familiar to most by their statues, perhaps by 
heathfen poetry — the statues not yet destroyed by neg- 
lect or by Christian Iconoclasm, the poetry, which yet 
sounded to the Christian ear profane, idolatrous, hate- 
ful.*’ At a later period the Heathen Deities have sunk 
into the obscure protectors of certain odious vices. 
Among the charges against Pope Boniface VIII. is the 
invocation of Venus and other Pagan demons, for suc- 
cess in gambling and other licentious occupations. So, 
too, in the conversion of the Germans, the Teutonic- 
Gods became Demons. Tlie usual form of recantation 
of heathenism was, “Dost thou renounce the Devils? 
Dost thou renounce Thonar, Woden, Saxnote ?”'* “ Odin 
take you,” is still the equivalent in some Northern 
tongues to “the Devil take you.”'' 

But neither did the Greek Mythology, nor did that of 
the Germans, offer any conception like that of the later 
Jewish and the Cliristian Antagonist of God. Satan 
had no prototype in either. The German Teufel (Devil) 
is no more than the Greek Diabolus. The word is u.sed 
by Ulphilas; and in that primitive translation Satan 
retains his proper name.' But as in Greek and Roman 


f ** Nam interdum in Jovia personam, 
plenimque Mercurii, persape etiam se 
V'eneris ac Minen*« tran«Bguraturo 
vultibus offerebat.” — Sulp. Sever. Vit. 
S. Mat. cxxiii. Martin was endowed 
with a singular faculty of discerning 
the Devil. ** Diabolum vero tarn con- 
apicabilem et aubjectum oculia liabebat, 
ut sive se in propriA substanti& con* 
tineret, sive in diveraas hguras spirl- 
tualeaque nequitioa tmnstulisset, quali* 
bet ab eo sub imagine videretur.’* 
Once Martin promised the Devil the 
VOh. IX. 


Divine forgiveness at the Day ot 
Judgement, on his ceasing to persecute, 
and his repentance of his sins. ** Ego 
tibi vero contisus in Domino, Christi 
misericordiara polliceor.” The hetero- 
dox cliarity of St. Martin did not meet 
the same aversion as the heterodox 
theology of Origen. 

See vol, iii. p. 207. 

' Grimm. Mythologie, p. r>C0. 

’ Mark iii, 23. John xiii. 27. 
Edit. Zahn. 
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lieathenism the infernal Deities were perhaps earlier, 
certainly were more universally, than the deities of 
Olympus, darkened into the Demons, Fiends, Devils 
of the Christian belief ; so from the Northern mytho- 
logy, Lok and llela, before and in a greater degree than 
Odin or the more beneficent and warlike Gods, were 
relegated into Devils. Pluto was already black enough, 
terribly hideous enough, cruel and unrelenting enough ; 
he rule<l in Tartarus, which was, of course, identified 
with Hell : so Lok, with his consummate wickedness, 
and consummate wilincss, as the enemy of all good, 
lent and received much of the power and attributes of 
Satan. 

The reverent withdrawal not only of the Primal 
Parental Godhead, the Father, but likewise of the two 
cocternal Persons of the Trinity into their unapproach- 
able solitude, jiartly perhaps the strong aversion to 
Manicheism, kept down, as it were, the antagonism 
between Good and Evil into a lower sphere. The Satan 
of Latin Christianity was no Eastern, almost coeval, 
coequal Power with Christ ; he was the fallen Arch- 
angel, one it might be of the highest, in that thrice- 
triple riierarchy of Angelic Beings. His mortal enemy 
is not God, but St. Michael. How completely this was 
the popular belief may appear from one illustration, the 
Chester Mystery of the Fall of Lucifer.* This drama, 
performed by the guilds in a provincial city in England, 
solves the insoluble problem of the origin of Evil 
through tlie intense pride of Lucifer. God himself is 
present on the scene ; the nine Onlers remonstrate 

* Titus Lucifer to the Celestial Hierarchy : 

I>estrf«, I commfuiide jrou for to ocase, 

And see the bewiye tJxat J bosre. 

All Heaven shinoit tbrougb my brightnes, 

For Uod himself shines Qul !»u clear.— 6'Artfer Mj/tteriti, p. 13. 
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against the overweening haughtiness of Lucifer, who, 
with his Devils, is cast down into the dark dungeon 
prepared for them. 

But in general the sublimity even of this view of the 
Antagonist Power of Evil mingles not with the popular 
conception. It remained for later Poetry: it was, in- 
deed, reserved for Milton to raise his image of Satan 
to appalling grandeur ; and Milton, true to tradition, to 
reverential feeling, to the solemn serene grandeur of the 
Saviour in the Gospel, leaves the contest, the war with 
Satan, to the subordinate Angels and to Michael, the 
Prince of the AngeLs. The Son, as coequal in Godhead, 
sits aloof in his inviolate majesty.” 

The Devil, the Devils of the dark ages, are in the 
vulgar notion something far below the Lucifer, ^ ^ 
the fallen Son of the Morning. They are 
merely hideous, hateful, repulsive — often, to show the 
power of the Saint, contemptible. The strife for the 
mastery of the world is not through terrible outbursts of 
power. The mighty destructive agencies which war on 
mankind are the visitations of God, not the spontaneou-s, 
inevitable, or even permitted devastations of Satan. It 
is not through the loftier passions of man, it is mostly 


* Kemark Milton's wonderful sub- 

Iimitj, not merely in his central figure 
of h1m« who had not “ lost all his 
original brightness/’ who was * ** not 
less than archangel ruined,” but in bis 
creation, it may also he said, out of 
Selden’s book, and the few allusions in 
the Old Testament, of a new Demon- 
ol<^y. He throws aside the old Pa- 
ti-istic Hierarchy of Devils, the gods 
of Greece and Home, whom the revival 
of classical literature had now rein- 
stated in their majesty and beauty, ns 


seen in the Poets. He raises up in 
their stead the biblical adversaries of 
the Godhead of the Old Testament ; 
the Deities of the nations, Canaan and 
Syria, circumjacent and hoetile to the 
Jews. Before Milton, if Moloch, 
Belial, Mammon, were not absolutely 
unknown to poetry, they had no proper 
and distinct poetic existence. I owe 
the germ of this observation, perhaps 
more than the germ, to my fiiend 
Mr. Bfacaulay. 
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by petty tricks and small annoyances, that the Evil One 
endeavours to mislead or molest the Saint. Even when 
he offers temptations on a larger scale, there is in 
general something cowardly or despicable ; his very 
tricks are often out-trickc<l. The form which he as- 
sumed, the attributes of the form, the hems, the tail, 
the cloven foot, are vulgar and ludicrous. The stench 
which betrays his presence, his bowlings and screech- 
ings are but coarse and grovelling. At first, indeed, he 
was hardly permitted to assume the human form : * his 
was a monstrous combination of all that was most ugly 
and hateful in the animal shape. If Devils at times 
assumed beautiful forms, as of wanton women to tempt 
the Saints, or euteretl into and possessed women of 
attractive loveliness, it was only for a time ; they with- 
drew and shrunk back to their own proper and native 
hideousness. 

Even Dante’s Devils have but a low and menial 
malignity; they are base and cruel executioners, tor- 
turers, with a fierce but dastardly delight in the pains 
they inflict. The awful and the terrible is in the human 
victims: their passions, their pride, ambition, cnielty, 
avarice, treachery, revenge, alone have anything of 
the majesty of guilt ; it is the diabolic in man, not the 
Devils acting upon men and through men, which makes 
the moral grandeur of his Inferno. 

The symbol under which the Devil, Satan as Lucifer, 
as well as his subordinate fieud.s, are represented 


* “ Alor» qu’aax yetix du vMlgaire I p. 198. 
celui-ci fut devenu un fitre hideux, M. Maury says that the mo^^t 
incoherent assemblage des formes les ] ancient representation of the llevil in 
plus animates, et les plus eifmyantes; | human form is in an ivory diptych of 
un peraonnage grotesque k force d’etre the time of Charle* the Bald, p. 136, 
lakh** — Maury, L^gendes Pienses, note. See also text. 
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throughout this period, the Serpent, was sometimes 
terrific, often sunk to the low and the ludicrous. ^ 

1'his universal emblem of the Antagonist 
Power of evil runs through all religions’' (though hero 
and there the Serpent is the type of the Beneficent 
Deity, or, coiled into a circular ring, of eternity).* The 
whole was centered in the fearful imago of the great 
Dragon in the Apocalypse. St. Michael slaying the 
Dragon is among the earliest emblems of the triumph 
of Good over Evil. From an emblem it became a reli- 
gious historical fact And hence, doubtless, to a great 
extent, the Dragon of Romance; St. George is but 
another St Michael of human descent. The enmity 
of the serpent to the race of man, as expressed and 
seemingly countenanced by the Book of Genesis, adds 
wiliness to the simply terrible and destructive monster. 
Almost every legend teems with serpent demons. Ser- 
pents are the most dire torturers in hell. The worm 
that never dieth (Dante’s great Worm) is not alone ; 
snakes with diabolic instincts, or snakes actually devils, 
and rioting in the luxury of preying on the vital and 
sensitive parts of the undying damned, are everywhere 
the dreadful instruments of everlasting retribution. 

Closely connected with these demoniac influences 
was the belief in magic, witchcraft, spells, talismans, 
conjurations. These were all the actual delusions or 
operations of obedient or assistant Evil Spirits. The 
Legislature of the Church and of the State, from Con- 

f The connexion of the Dragon, the wolf, the swine. It would he 
Serpent, and Worm with the De\'il in impossible to enter in such a work ns 
its countlem forms is t)*aced with in- this into the endless detail, 
exhaustible letiming by M. Maury, in * The ample references of M. Mnury 
his Legendes Pieuses, pp. 131, 154. on this subject might be enlarged. 
So too the giowlh of each demoniac See too the work of Mr. Dcnne on the 
beast out of other notions, the lion, Worship of the Serpent. 
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stantine down to a late period, the post-Papal i)eriod of 
Christianity ; Roman, Barbarian, even modem Codes 
recognised as real facts all tliese wild hallucinations of 
our nature, and by arraying them in the dignity of 
heretical, impious, and capital ofl'ences, impressed more 
deeply and perpetuated the vmlgar belief. They have 
now almost, but by no means altogether, vanished 
before the light of rea-son and of science. The most 
obstinate fanaticism only ventures to murmur, that in 
tilings so imiversally believed, condemned by Popes and 
Councils, and confirmed by the, terrible testimony of 
the excommunication and the execution of thousands of 
miserable human beings, there must have been some- 
thing more than our incredulous age will acknowledge.* 
Wi.sdom and humanity may loiik with patience, with 
indulgence, with sympathy, on many points of Christian 
superstition, as bringing home to hearts which would 
otherwise have been untouched, unsoftened, unconsoled, 
the blessed influences and peace of religion ; but on 
this sad chapter, extending far beyond the dark ages, 
it will look with melancholy, indeed, but unmitigateil 
reprobation. The whole tendency was to degrade and 
bnitalise human nature : to degrade by encouraging 
the belief in such monstrous follies ; to bnitalise by the 
pomp of public executions, conducted with the solemnity 
of civil and religious state. 

All this external world-environing world of Beings 
possessed the three great attributes, ubiquity, incessant 
activity with motion in unappreciable time, personality. 
God was not more omnipresent, more all-knowing, more 
cognisant of the inmost secrets of the human heart than 


• S«e fIon-w» Christlicbc Mjstik. lltal xti'ange which, 

with nil if» fai vour, fails to conrinoc us that the author was in earnest. 
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were these angelic or demon hosts. These divine attri- 
butes might be delegated, derivative, permitted for 
special purposes ; but human fear and hope lost sight 
of this distinction, and invested every one of the count- 
less preternatural agents in independent, self-existent, 
self-willed life. They had, too, the power of assuming 
any forms ; of endless and instantaneous transmutation. 

But the angels were not the only guardians and pro- 
tectors of the faithful against the swarming, busy, inde- 
fatigable malignant spirits, which claimed the world of 
man as their own. It might seem as if human weak- 
ness required something less impalpable, more sensibly 
real, more akin to itself, than beings of light and air, 
which encircled the tlnrone of Gwl. Those 
Beings, in their essence immaterial, or of a 
finer and more ethereal matter, might stoop to earth, 
or might be constantly hovering between eiuTh and 
heaven ; but besides them, as it were of more distinct 
cognisance by man, were those who, having worn the 
human form, retained it, or rcEissumed it, as it were 
clothing over their spiritualised being. The Saints, 
having been human, were more easily, more naturally 
conceived as still endowed with human sympathies ; 
intennediate between God and man, but with an im- 
perishable ineffaceable manhood more closely bound up 
with man. The doctrine of the Church, the Communion 
of Saints, implied the Church militant and the Cliurch 
triumphant. The Christians yet on earth, the Christians 
already in heaven, formed but one ixility ; and if there 
was this kindred, if it may be so said, religious con- 
sanguinity, it might seem disparagement to their glory 
and to their union with Christ to banish the Saints to a 
cold unconscious indiflerence, and abase them to igno- 
rance of the concerns of their brethren still in the flesh. 
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Each Saint partook, tliereforo, of tiio instinctive omni- 
science of Ciirist. While unabsorhed in the general 
beatified community, ho kept up his special interest and 
attachment to the places, the companions, the fraterni- 
ties of his earthly sojourn ; he exercised, according to 
his will, at least by intercession, a beneficent influence ; 
he was tutelar within his sphere, and therefore within 
that sphere an object of devout adoration. And so, as 
ages went on, saints were multiplied and deified, I am 
almost unwilling to write it ; yet assuredly, hardly less, 
if less than Divine power and Divine will was assigned 
by the popular sentiment to the Virgin and the Saints. 
They intercepted the worship of the Almighty Father, 
the worship of the Divine Son. To them, rather than 
through them, prayer was addressed ; their shrines 
received the more costly oblations ; tliey were the 
rulers, the actual disposing Providence on earth : God 
might seem to have abandoned the Sovereignty of the 
world to tho.se subordinate yet all-powerful agencies. 

High above all this innnmerable Host of Saints and 
Martyrs, if not within the Trinity (it were not easy, if 
we make not large allowance for the wild language of 
rapturous adoration, to draw any distinction), hardly 
below, was seated the Queen of Heaven.'* The worship 
of the Virgin, since the epoch of Gregory the Great, 
had been constantly on the ascendant ; the whole pro- 
gre.ss of Christian thought and feeling converged to- 
wards this end.' The passionate adoration of the Virgin 

“At quftHs camift, enjos •urlgs? Bunt Im- J ?fec regnabant trw 
mnrtA)«‘B Spiritual , AlUrun tArotium od<lt</t( Aonto />cus: 

tjitali* liU qu« uceixllt, c*t cut Dem fit | Adventanla Maria terttua thronua est 
obviUB* I addilos. 

Hifc Il4>i?lna naturtp. et p»ne gratia*. I Kt mine triplex In calo rognum eat. ubl 
Tall puinpft pxdpletida e»t qu* Ileum. eral unicum. 

exceperat. | Sedet proxiroa Deo mater DH/* 

AdBurge, anlma, die allquid nublimiUK. i LabWIuKloglia. — Oump.Aiiguall.T. tli. p. S5. 
Jnfe i^ventuin Marite rfffnabarU in catlo I 

« Compare on the earlier jxjriol 
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was among the causes of the discomfiture of Nestorian- 
ism — the discomfiture of Nestorianism deepenc'd the 
passion. The title “ lifother of Go<l ” had been the 
watchword of the feud ; it became the cry of victory. 
Perhaps as the Teutonic awe tended to throw back into 
more remote incomprehensibility the spiritual Godhead, 
and therefore the more distinct human imago became 
more welcome to the soul ; so peihajw the purer and 
loftier Teutonic respect for the female sex was more 
prono to the adoration of the Virgin Mother. Icono- 
clasm, as the images of the Virgin Mother, then perhaps 
usually with the Child, were more frequent and regarded 
with stronger attachment, would seem a war specially 
directed against the blessed Mary ; her images, when 
they rose again, or, ns was common, smiled again on the 
walls, would be the objects of still more devout wonder 
and love. She would vindicate her exalted dignity by 
more countless miracles, and miracles would be multi- 
plied at once by the frantic zeal and by the more easy 
credulity of her triumphant worshippers; she would 
glorify herself, and be glorified without measure. It 
was the same in the East and in the West. The East 
had early adopted in the popular crec<l the groundwork, 
at least, of the Gospel of the Infancy and of the other 
spurious Gosjx?ls, which added so prodigally to the 
brief allusions to the Mother in the genuine Gospels.** 
The Emperor Heracliua, it has been seen, had the Virgin 
on liis banner of war ; to the tutelar protection of the 
Virgin Constantinople looked against the Saracen and 


B«ugoot, Destruction du l*aganisme, , * Perhaps the ret.'eptkn of these 

ii. 267. The whole subject of the into the Koran as port of the univer*<al 
progress of the worship of the Virgin, ! Christian belief is the most ^striking 
in Augustl, Denkwiirdigkeiten, iii. ■ proof of this, 
pp. 1 et with ample illustrations. | 
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the Turk. Chivalry above all would seem, as it were, 
to array the Christian world as the Church militant of 
the Virgin.” Every knight was the sworn seirant of 
our Lady ; to her he looked for success in battle — 
strange as it may sound, for success in softer enter- 
prises.^ Poetry took even more irreverent licence ; its 
adoration in its intensity became rcvoltiugly profane. 
Instead of hallowing human passion, it brought human 
passion into the sphere of adoration, from which it 
might have been expected to shrink with instinctive 
modesty. Yet it must be known in its utmost phrensy 
to be judged rightly.* 

So completely was this worship the worship of Chris- 
tendom, that every cathedral, almost every spacious 
church, had its Chapel of our Lady. In the hymns to 
the Virgin, in every breviary, more esj)ecially in her 
own “ Hours ” (the great universal book of devotion) not 
merely is the whole world and the celestial world put 
under contribution for poetic images, not only is all the 
luxuriance aud copiousness of language exhausted, a 
new vocabulary is invented to express the yet inex- 
pressible homage ; pages follow |)ages of glowing simili- 
tudes, rising one above another. In the Psalter of the 


• On the chiralrons worship of the 
Le Gmnd d’Aossy, Fabliaux, 

V. 27. 

^ The poetry of the Troubadours 
U full of this. 

t “C'est ainsi quo le memo Gautier 
(tie Coron.) consul jx>ur la Vierge 
Marie un amour veritable, qui l*en- 
flamma, Ic devora toute sa vie. File 
diait pour lui ce qu‘est nne amantc 
I^Ktur le plus pa&sionnd des hoinmes. 11 
reuniasait pour elle toiites les beautea 
qu’il apejxevait <ivns les religieuses 


d'un couvent qu'il dirigenit ; lui adres* 
sait chaque jour di's vers pleins 
d’amour, dVrotiques chansons; il la 
voyait dans se* rdves, et quelquefois 
inCunc quand il vcilhut, sous les formes 
les plus voluptueuscs, ct la croyait 
rherolne dos mille aventures, que, 
dans !«n delire, il inventait, et puis rn- 
('ODtait en vers innutnerables.'' — Hist. 
I.itteraire de la France, xix. p, 843. 

To purify his imagiuation from this, 
let the reader turn to Petiarch's noble 
ode Vei'gine bella, che di sol vestita.** 
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Vii^n almost all the incommunicable attributes of the 
Godhead are assigned to her; she sits between Cherubim 
and Seraphim ; she commands, by her maternal influ- 
ences, if not by authority, her Eternal Son.** To the 
Festivals of the Aimunciation and the Purification (or 
the Presentation of Christ in the Temple) was added 
that of the Assumption of the Virgin.* A rich and 
copious legend revealed the whole history of her birth 
and life, of whicli the Sacred Scriptures were altogether 
silent, but of wliich the spurious Gospels furnished 
many incidents, ** thus, as it were, taking their rank as 
authorities with the Apostolic four. And all this was 
ere long to be embodied in Poetry, and, it might seem, 
more imperishably in Art. The latest question raised 
about the Virgin — her absolute immunity from the sin 
of Adam — is the best illustration of the strength and 
vitality of the belief. Pious men could endure the 
discussion. Though St. Bernard, in distinct words which 
cannot be explained away, had repudiated the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Virgin® — though it was rejected 
by Thomas Aquinas," that Conception without any taint 
of hereditary sin, grew up under the authority of the 
rival of Aquinas. It became the subject of contention 
and controversy, from which the calmer Christian shrinks 
with intuitive repugnance. It divided the Dominicans 


^ “ FjtceUufsuperCherubimThronus 
ejiiset seiies ejus super amlines coeli/' 
— 1*8. cx!)i. Domina Angelorum, 
reginn Mundil*’ — P». xxxix. “Quod 
Deus ini{)erio» tu prece, Vii*go, facis — 
Jure matrift irnpcm filio!" 

* Titiao’s Assumption of the Virgin 
at Venice^ to omit the Murillos, and 
thoc>e of countless inferior artists. 

•• Sec these Gospels in Thilo, Cotlex 
Aix>c»7phus. 


■ ** Mariam in peccato conceptam, 
cum et ipsa vulgari modo per libidinem 
marls et ftemina* concepta e»t.” One »a 
almost unwilling to quote in Latin 
what St. Bernard wrote. Ad canon. 
Ltigdun. It is ti-ue St. Bernard made 
a vague submission on this, oa on 
other points, to the jiulgomeiit of the 
Church. 

Summa Thcologitc, iii. 27, and in 
coarse terms. 
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and Franciscans into hostile camps, and was agitated 
with all the wrath and fury of a question in which was 
involved the whole moral and religious welfare of man- 
kind." None doubted’’ that it was within the lawful 
sphere of theology.'' Wonderful as it may seem, a 
doctrine rejected at the end of tlie twelfth century by 
the last Father of the Latin Church, has been asserted 
by a Pope of the nineteenth, and a Council is now 
sitting in grave debate in Rome on the Immaculate 
Conception.' 

The worehip of the Saints might seem to be endan- 
gered by their multiplicity, by their induity. The 
crowded calendar knew not what day it could assign to 
the new Saint without clashing with, or dispOs.sessing, 
an old one ; it was forced to bear an endless accumu- 
lation on some favoured days. The East and the West 
vied with each other in their fertility. The Greek 
Menologies are not only as copious, in the puerility 


** When the stmnj^r travelling in 
Spain arrived at midnight at a convent* 
gate, and utten'd hU Santitisima 
Vlrgen,” he knew br the answer, 
either ** Sin pecado concebida,” or by 
the silence with which the door opened, 
whether it was a Franciscan or a 
Dominican. 

^ Singular it may seem, the doctrine 
was first authorised by the reforming 
(heterodox?) Council of Basle, A.D. 
l-t39. Session XXV. vi. 

s Even such a writer as Augustin 
Theiner teat, can write such pages as 
apjiear in tlie V'ie de Clement XIV., 
L p. .'Ul. 

' Is there not wisdom enough in the 
Oiurch, which has never been thought 
wanting in wisdom , to consider whether 
it is wise to inflame a {^asrionate 


paroxysm of devotion in a vei-y few ; 
and to throw back, by an inevitable 
revulsion, and by so fatal an argument 
placed in their hands, multitudes into 
utter unbelief and contempt of all 
religion? — So had I written in 1854 : 
the Council has passed its decree ; by 
all who own its authority the Immacu- 
late Conception is admitted, or, what 
is very different, not denied to be an 
Artkle of the Christian creed. But 
is not the utter and total apathy with 
which it has been received (one day’s 
Spectacle at Rome, and nearly silent 
indiffereuce throughout Christendom) 
the most remarkable sign of the times 
— the most unanswerable proof of the 
prostration of the strength of the 
Homan Church ? There is not life 
enough for a schism on this vitil 
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and trivialness of their wonders they even surpass the 
Western Hagiologies. But of the countless Saints of 
the East, few comparatively were received in the \\'e.st. 
The East as disdainfully rejected many of the most 
famous, whom tlie West worshipped with the most 
earnest devotion; they were ignorant even of their 
names. It may be doubted if an Oriental ever uttered 
a prayer in the name of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
Still that multiplicity of Saints, as it bore unanswerable 
witness to the vigour of its belief, so also to its vitality. 
It was constantly renewing its youth by the elevation 
of more favourite and recent objects of adoration. 
Every faculty, every feeling, every passion, every affec- 
tion, every interest was for centuries in a state of pei^ 
petual excitement to quicken, keep alive, and make 
more intense this wonder-fed and wonder-seeking wor- 
ship. The imagination, the generous admiration of 
transcendent goodness, of transcendent learning, or, 
what was esteemed oven more Christian, transcendent 
austerity ; rivalry of Church with Church, of town with 
town, of kingdom with kingdom, of Order with Order ; 
sordid interest in the Priesthood who possessed, and the 
people who were permitted to worship, and shared in 
the fame, even in the profit, from the concourse of wor- 
shippers to the shrine of a celebrated Saint ; gratitude 
for blessings imputed to his prayers, the fruitful harvest, 
protection in war, escape in pestilence ; fear lest the 
offended Saint should turn away his face ; the strange 
notion that Saints wore under an obligation to befriend 
their worshippers ; the stiU bolder Brahminical notion 
that Saints might be comiielled by the force of prayer, 
or even by the lavish oblation, to interpose their re- 
luctant influence ; — against all this stood one faculty of 
man alone, and that with difticulty roused out of its 
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long lethargy, rebuked, cowed, proscribed, shuddering 
at what might be, which was sure to be, branded as 
impiety — the Ileason. Already in the earliest period to 
doubt the wild wonders related of St. Martin of Tours 
is to doubt the miracles of the Gospel.’ Popular ad- 
miration for some time enjoyed, unchecked, the privi- 
lege of canonisation. A Saint was a Saint, as 
it were, by acclamation ; and this acclamation 
might have been uttered in the rudest times, as during 
the Merovingian rule in France ; or within a very 
limited sphere, as among our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, so 
many of who.se Saints were contemptuously rejected by 
the Norman Conqueror. Saints at length multiplying 
thus beyond measure, the Pope assumed the prerogative 
of advancing to the successive ranks of Beatitude and 
Sanctity. If this checked the deification of such per- 
plexing multitudes, it gave still higher authority to those 
who had been recog^nised by more general consent, or 
who were thus more sparingly admitted to the honours 
of Beatification and Sanctification (those steps, as it 
were, of s{>iritual promotion were gradually introduced). 
The Saints ceased to bo local divinities ; they were 
proclaimed to Christendom, in the irrefragable Bull, as 
worthy of general worship.* 

There were some, of course, the universal Saints of 


* ** QuanquAin minimi minim tit si ; 

in uperibus Martini intiiTOitas huroftna 
dubitaverit, cum multos hodi<H|ue vide- ^ 
nmus, nec Rvmigelicis quidem credj- 
disw*.'* — Sulp. Sever^ IHnl. it. 15. 
Sulpicius almost closes the life of 
St, Martin with these words : De 

oetero si quis intidcliter legerit, ip«e 
pw-cabit/' 

* ranonisation has been distiibuted 


into three periods. Down to the tenth 
century the i^int was exalted by the 
popular voice, the suffrage of thejK*ople 
with the Bisho]i« In the intermediate 
period the tsuiction of the Pope was 
required, but the Bidiopa retained 
their right of initiation. Alexander 111. 
seized into th<» hands of the Pope alone 
this great and abused Prerogative — • 
Mabillon. Act. 8. Benedict. V. in Prsf. 
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Christendom, the Apostles, the early martyrs ; some of 
Latin Christendom, the four great Fathers of the Latin 
Church ; some few, like St. Thomas of Canterbury, the 
martyr of the ecclesiastical Order, would be held up 
by the whole Hierarchy us the pattern and model of 
sanctity ; St. Benedict, in all the Benedictine monas- 
teries, the founders or reformers of tlie Monastic Insti- 
tutes, St, Odo, St. Stephen Harding, St. Bernard, St 
Romauld, St. Norbert At a later period, and, above all, 
wherever there were Mendicant Friars (and where wore 
there not?), St. Dominic and St. Francis would have 
their images raised, tlieir legends read and jiromulgated 
with the utmost activity, and their shrines heaped with 
offerings. Each Order was bound especially to hold up 
the Saints of tho Order ; it was the duty of all who 
wore the garb to spread their fame with special assi- 
duity." The Dominicans and Franciscans could boast 
others besides their founders : the Dominicans the 
murdered Inquisitor Peter tho Martyr, and St. Thomas 
Aquinas; the Franciscans St. Antony of Padua, and 
San Bonaventura. Their portraits, their miracles, were 
painted in the churches, in the cloisters of the Friars ; 


" The great authority for the Lives 
of the SaiDU, of course with strong ' 
predilection for the Saints of the West, 
is the vast Collection of the Bol- 
landists, even in the present day pro- ! 
ceeding towards its termination. On I 
the origin and (he writers of this I 
Collection, consult Pitra, Rtudes sur la 
Collection des Actos des Saints par les 
Jesuites Bollaodistes. To me the 
whole beauty and value is in the | 
original contemporary form (as some, ' 
fur instance, are read in Periz, Mono- j 
menta Germanise). In the Bollandists, : 
or even in the GoUec Legend of i 


Jacob a Voragine, they become cold 
and controversial; the original docu- 
ments are overlaid with dissertation. 
Later wiiters, like Alban Butler, are 
apologetic, caatious, always endeavour- 
ing to make the incredible credible. 
In the recent Lives of the Englisli 
Saints, some of them stdmirably told, 
there is a sort of chilly psychological 
jnstitiention of belief utterly in-econ- 
cileable with belief; the writera urge 
that we ought to believe, what they 
themselves almost confess that tliey 
can only believe, or fancy they believe, 
out of duty, not of faith. 
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hymns in their name, or sentences, were chanted in 
the services. All these were world-wide Saints : their 
shrines arose in all lands, their churches or cha[>els 
sprung up in all quarters. Others had a more limited 
fame, though within the pale of that fame their worsliip 
was performed with loyal fidelity, their legend read, 
their acts and miracles commemorated by architecture, 
sculpture, painting. As under the later Jewish belief 
each Empire had its guardian Angel, so each kingdom 
of Christendom had its tutelar Saint. Franco had three, 
who had each his sacred city, each, as it were, suc- 
ceeded to, without disposse.ssing, tlie other. St, Martin 
of Tours was the older ; St. Rcmi, who baptised Clovis 
into the Catholic Church, had an especial claim on all 
of Frankish descent. But, as Paris rose above Tours 
and Rheims, so rose St. Denys, by degrees, to be the 
leading Saint of France. St. Louis was the Saint of the 
royal race.' St. Jago of Compostella, the Ajx)stle St. 
James, had often led the conquering Spaniard against 
the Mnssulman. The more peaceful Boniface, wdth 
others of the older missionaries, was honoured by a 
better title in Germany. Some of the patron Saints, 
however, of the great Western kingdoms are of a later 
period, and sprung probably out of romance, perhaps 
were first inscribed on the banners to distinguish the 
several nations during the Crusades. For the dignity 
of most of these Saints there is sufficient legendary 
reason: as of St. Denys in France, St. James in Spain, 
St. Andrew in Scotland (there was a legend of the 


* Charlemagne was a Saint (Baro- 
nins, subann. 814). He was unfor- 
tunately canonised by a Pseudo-Po|)e 
(Pascal). He was worshipped at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, Hildesheim^ Osnaburg, 


MindeOy Halbcrstadt— Uius a German 
rather than a French Saint. Sec the 
Hymn to him, I>aniel, i. p. 305, from 
the Hnlbcrstadt Breviary. 
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Apostle’s conversion of Scotland), St Patrick in Ireland. 
England, however, instead of one of the old Roman or 
Saxon Saints, St. .\lban, or St. Augustine, placed herself 
under the tutelar guardianship of a Saint of very doubt- 
ful origin, St. Geoige.’' In Germany alone, notwith- 
standing some general reverence for St Boniface, each 
kingdom or principality, even every city, town, or 
village had its own Saint. The history of Latin Chris- 
tianity may bo traced in its more favoured Saints, first 
Slartyrs, then Bishops, then Fathers, Jerome, Augustine, 
Gregory, then Monks (the type St. Benedict). As the 
Church grew in wealth. Kings or Nobles, magnificent 
donors, wore the Saints; as it grew in power, rose 
Hierarchical Saints, like Becket. St. Louis was the Saint 
of the Crusades and Chivalry ; St. Thomas Aquinas 
and Bonaventura of Scholasticism. Female prophets 
might seem chosen to vie with those of the Fraticelli 
and of the Heretics ; St. Catherine of Sienna, St. Bridget,' 
those Brides of Christ, who had constant personal in- 
tercourse with the Saints, with the Virgin, with our 
Lord himself. In later days Christian charity, as well 
as Mysticism, had its Saints, St. Vincent de Paul, with 
St. Teresa, and St. Francis de Sales. 

the Po|>es from Avigiioii). ButCerson 
threw some rBUonaltsin^; doubU on the 
visions of St. Bridget, and on the 
whole bevy of female »ainta, which he 
more than obviously hinted might be 
the dupes or accomplices of artful 
Confessors. The strange wild rhap- 
sodies, the visions of St. Bridget, tinder 
the authority of Turreoremata, were 
avouched by the Council of Basle. 
See Gerson’s Tracts, especially dc pro- 
batione spirituum, de distinctione 
verarum visioDum a falsis.— >He)yot, 
iv. p. 25. Shroeck, ixxiii. p. 189, 
VOL. IX. G 


y Di*. Milner (the Roman Catholic) 
wrote an Kssay against Gibbon's a^ier- 
tion that **the infamous George of 
Cappadocia became the patron Saint of 
Kngland." He was, I think, so far 
successful ; but it is much more easy 
to say who St. George was not than 
who he was. 

• St. Bridget was beatiHed by Boni- 
face IX., canonised by John XXIII. at 
the Council of Constance, confirmed 
by St. Martin. The Swedes were 
earnest for their Saint (and she had 
had the merit of ursine the return of 


# 
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To a.S8ert, to propagate the fame, the miracles, of his 
proper Saint was the duty of every King, of every 
burgher, of every parishioner, more especially of the 
Priesthood in the Church dedicated to his memory, 
which usually boasted of his body buried under the high 
altar, or of reliques of that body. Host churches had a 
commemorative Anniversary of the Saint, on which his 
wonders were the subjects of inexhaustible sermons. It 
was the great day of {X)mp, procession, rejoicing, feasting, 
sometimes rendered more attractive by some new miracle, 
by some marvellous cure, some devil ejected, something 
which vied with or outdid the wonders of every neigh- 
bouring Saint. Of old, the Saint-worshippers were more 
ambitious. In the days of St, Martin, Sulpicius Severus 
urges on his friend Posthumianus to publish everywhere, 
in his distant ti-avel or on his return from the East, the 
fame of St. Martin.* “ Pass not Campania ; make him 
known to the holy Paulinus, througli him it will be pub- 
lished in Rome, in Italy, and in Illyricum. If you travel 
to the right, let it be heard in Carthage, where he may 
rival Cyprian if to the left, in Corinth, who will esteem 
him wiser than Plato, more jiatient than Socrates. Let 
Egypt, let Asia hear the fame of the Gaulish Saint.” 
That, however, was when Saints were rare. More re- 
stricted commerce, and the pre-occupation of every 
land, every city, every church with its own patron Saint, 
confined within the province, city, or hamlet, all who had 
not some universal claim to respect, or some wide-spread 
fraternity to promulgate their name. Yet though there 
might be jealousy or rivalry in the worship of distant or 
neighbouring Saints; as the heathens denied not the 


• Dum rpcunis diversasque regioncrt, loca, portu*, insulas, urbesque pnrter 

legis, Martini nomrn et gloriaro sparge per populos.** — V. S. Martial, Dialog. 
Hi. p. 583. 
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gods of other nations, even hostile nations, whom them- 
selves did not worship us gods ; so none would question 
the saintship, the intercessory powers, the marvels of 
another Saint 

Thus throughout Christendom was there to everv 
community and every individual man an Inter- 
cessor with the one Great Intercessor between 
God and man, some intermediate being, less awful, more 
humble, whose office, wliose charge, almost whose duty 
it was to Sliced, or who, if offended, might withhold the 
suppliant orison. Every one of these Saints had his life 
of wonder, the legend of his virtues, his miracles, perhaps 
his martyrdom. Ids shrines, bis reliques. The legend 
was to his votaries a sort of secondary Gospel, wrought 
into the belief by the constant iteration of its names and 
events. The legend, in truth, was the dominant, uni- 
versal poetry of the times. Unless it had been poetry 
it had not ruled the mind of man; but, having been 
poetry, it must submit to remain poetry. It is the 
mythic literature of Christendom,*’ interminable in iis 
extent; but, as its whole life is in its particularity, it 
suffers and withers into dulness by being brought into a 


^ M. Maury's work. Le* Legendes of the Gospel type is not only unim* 
Pieu^’es/' has exhausted the subject, paired, but to me becomes only more 
The more cmitious readers Inu^t be distinct and leal. There is an intimate 
warned tliat M. Maury carries up his harmony, nowhere else found, between 
system, where few Christians will the moral and the supemataral. The 
follow him, with hardly less audacity lineappears in my judgement broad and 
than Strauss himself, into the Scrip- clear ; and those who, like the modem 
tural narratives. But w'hile we admit advocates for the belief of the middle 
that the desire of conformity with the ages, resolve the whole into the attain- 
Life of the Saviour suggested a great ment of a proper fiame of mind to 
part of the incidents, and that the receive legend as truth, seem to me to 
Gospel miracles suggested the miracles cut up altogether all belief in miracle, 
of the later Saints — the originality,] Compare some good observ'ations of 
the truth, the unapproachable dignity , M. Ampere, I.e^on XIV'. 

o 2 
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more compendious form ; and so it is that Hagiography 
lias withdrawn into its projier domain, and left the 
province of human affairs to history, which is not dis- 
dainful, of course, of the incidental information or illus- 
tration of events, manners, characters, wliich transpire 
through the cloud of marvels. Even the philosophy of 
history endeavours only to divine how men believed, or 
believed that they believed, this jKjrpetual suspension or 
abrogation of the laws of nature ; how tliat which was 
then averred on the authority of experience has now 
fallen into neglect as contrary to all experience : so that 
even the most vigorous attempt to reinstate them is 
received as a desp'rate, hardly serious, effort of para- 
doxical ingenuity, falls dead on the general mind, hardly 
provokes sconi or ridicule, and, in fact, is transcended 
in interest by every transitory folly or new hallucination 
which seems to be the indispensable aliment requireil 
by some jiart of mankind in the highest as in the lowest 
social or intellectual state. 

The legend was perpetually confirmed, illustrated, 
kept alive by the substantial, if somewhat dimly and 
RcuqoM. mysteriously showTi, reliques which were either 
in the church, under the altar, or upon the 
altar ; the treasure of the community, or the property, 
the talisman of the prelate, the noble, or the king. The 
reliquary was the most precious ornament in the lady’s 
chamber, in the knight’s armoury, in the king’s hall of 
state, as well as in that of the Bishop or the Pope. Our 
history has perhaps dwelt on reliques with sufficient 
frequency. Augustine, in the earlier times, had reproved 
the wandering monks who made a trade of selling 
martjTs’ limbs, “ if indeed they are the limbs of martyrs.”' 


« De oper. Moanchorum, c. 8. 
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The Tlieodosian Code had prohibited the violation 
of the tombs of the martyrs, and the removal and 
sale of their bodies.'* Gregory the Great had re- 
proved the Greek practice of irreverently disinterring 
and sending about the bodies of Saints; he refused to 
the Empress of Constantinople reliques of St, Paul.' 
We have seen with what jealous parsimony he distributed 
the filings of the chains of St Peter.*^ But, as the world 
darkened, these laws fell into desuetude : the first reve- 
rential feeling died away. In truth, to the multiplica- 
tion, dissemination, veneration of reliques conspired all 
the weaknesses, passions, innate and seemingly unex- 
tinguishable propensities, of mankind ; the fondness for 
cherishing memorials of the beloved, in human affection 
so excusable, so amiable, how much more so of objects 
of holy love, the Saints, the Blessed Virgin, the Saviour 
himself I the pride of possessing what is rare ; the desire 
to keep alive religious associations and religious thoughts ; 
the ignorance of the priesthood, the pious fraud of the 
priesthood, admitted to be Christian virtue in order to 
promote devotion and so the spiritual welfare of man. 
Add to all this the inherent indefeasible jiower ascribed 
to reliques to work miracles. No wonder that, wit h the 
whole Christian world deeming it meritorious and holy 
to believe, dangerous, impious to doubt, there should be 
no end or limit to belief ; that the wood of the true Cross 
should grow into a fore.st ; that wild fictions, the romance 
of the W ise Men of the East transmuted into kings, the 
Eleven Thousand Virgins, should be worshipped in the 
rich commercial cities on the Khine ; that delicacy and 
even reverence should not take offence, as at the milk 

* ** Humanuin <»rpu« nemo «d nl» , • Ad Iniperat. Constant.— Compnre 

terum locum tian^teint, nemo maj*j Act. Oi’dinix S. lienedicti 11. Pncf. ux. 
tyrera detiahat, nemo meicetur.*' 1 * Vol. ii. p. 153. 
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of the Blessed Virgin ; that the most perishable things 
should become imperislmble, the garments of the Saviour 
and the Saints. Not even the fiercest feuds could detect 
imposture. Tours and 1‘oiliers quarrelled for the body 
of St Martin : St. Benedict was stolen away from Italy : 
we have seen the rejoicing at bis arrival in Franco ; <md 
the exjjedition sent by Eginhard to Italy in search of 
pious plunder. There were constant wars between mo- 
nastery and monastery ; marauding cumjxiigns were 
carried on against some neighbouring treasure-house. 
France was smitten with famine, because Clotaire II. 
cut off and stole an arm of St Denys, under the insti- 
gation of the DevU.* It was virtue in St. Ouen to steal 
the head of St. Slarculph. But as to disputing the 
genuineneas, unle.ss of rival reliques, or questioning their 
wonder-working power, it never entered into the profane 
thought of man. How the Crusades immeasurably in- 
creased the wealth of Western Christendom in reliques, 
how they opened an important branch of traffic, needs 
no further illustration. To the ver)' verge of our historic 
period the worship of reliques is in its unshaken authority. 
At the close of the fourteenth century the Duke of Berry 
obtains a piece of the heiul of St. Hilary of Poitiers as a 
most splendid present for the city of Poitiers from the 
Abbey of St. Denys ; ■* he had already obtained the chin. 


■ Annales l>^obert. HermanComtfr tudiue latitudiac spneium trium d>gi- 
gives the price of borne reliques. torum.’* — Rel. de St. Deny*, xiv. lt>. 
Egilmundf Archbibhup of Contei buiT* I The mutilation seen)* not to have l>een 
bought for his Church (A.D. mxxi.) an thought Irreverent See also the piou» 
arm of St. Auguatine, at Pavia, for theft of relique* at Rome, recorded by 
100 tJilenti of pure silver and one of the legend to the glory of «St. Patrick, 
gold. I Todd*« St. Patrick, p. 481. The good 

” Puj’ticuUm quandam enpitisejus Hugh of Lincoln (see his Life recently 
siincti, a jwrte }>o»teiiori versus aurem printed (1864) among the Ilolls i*ubli« 
dextram ad modum trianguli, in longi> cations) was a great worshipper of 
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The exliibition of the Holy Coat of Treves — a treasure 
possessed by more than one other Church, and more 
than one avouched by Papal authority — may show how 
deep-rooted in human nature is this strange form of 
religiousness. One of the most remarkable illustrations 
of relique-worship occurs after the close of our history, 
during the pontificate of Hilneas Sylvius, Pius II. The 
head of St. Andrew (Amalfi boasted the immemorial 
pos-session of the body) had been worshi[)ped for centuries 
at Patras. As the Turks advanced in the Morea, the 
fugitive Despot would not leave this precious treasure 
exposed to the profane insults of the unbelievers. He 
carried it with him in his flight. Kings vied for the 
purchase; vast sums were offered. The Pope urged 
iqxin the Despot that he could not permit such a relique 
to repose anywhere but at Rome. The head of St. 
Andrew should rest by that of his brother St. Peter ; 
the Saint Iiimself would resist any other arrangement. 
The Despot arrived at Ancona with his freight. It was 
respected by the stormy seas. A Cardinal of the most 
blameless life was chosen to receive and inspect the 
relique ; by what signs he judged the head to be that of 
St. Andrew we know not But Romagna was in too 
dangerous a state to allow it at once to be transported 
to Itome ; the fierce Piccinino or the atheist Malatesta 
would not liave scrupled to have seized it for their own 
use, worshipped it, or sold it at an exorbitant price. It 
was conveyed for security to the strong fortress of Nami. 
When Piccinino’s forces were dispersed, and peace re- 
stored, it was brought in stately procession to Rome. 
It was intended that the most glorious heads of St. Peter 

reliqueti» and not always above the | Mary Ma^^lcoe at l-ecnmp, to the 
temptation of purloining. S*«eBpocialIy great indignation of th« Mouka» p. 
hit biting off a chip of a bouo of S. 317. 
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and St. Paul should go forth to meet that of their brother 
Apostle. But the vast mass of gold which enshrined, 
the cumbrous iron which protected, these reliqucs were 
too heavy to bo moved : so without them the Pope, the 
Cardinals, the whole pipulation of Rome tlironged forth 
to the meadows near the ililvian Bridge. The Pope 
made an eloquent address to the head ; a hymn was 
sung, entreating the Saint's aid in the discomfiture of 
the Turks. It rested that day on the altar of St. Maria 
del Popolo, was then conveyed through the city, deco- 
rated with all splendour (the Jubilee under Nicolas V. 
saw not Rome more crowded), to St. Peter’s. Cardinal 
Bes.sarion preached a sermon ; the head was deposited 
with those of his brother Apostles under the high altar.* 
Throughout the middle ages the world after death 
continued to reveal more and more fully its awful 
secrets. Hell, Purgatory, Heaven became more distinct, 
if it may 1« so said, more visible. Their site, their topo- 
graphy, their torments, their trials, their enjoyments, 
became more conceivable, almost more palpable to sense : 
till Dante summed up the whole of this traditional lore, 
or at least, with a Poet's intuitive sagacity, seized on all 
which was most imposing, effective, real, and condensed 
it in his three co-ordinate i)ocms. That Hell 

Hell 1111 . i‘. 

had a local existence, that immaterial spirits 
suffered bodih’ and material torments, none, or scarcely 
one hardy speculative mind, pre.sumed to doiibt.‘ Hell 

‘ Coramentarii Pii 11. 

8cotu» Krigena, pc* haps alone, 
dared to question the locality of Hell, 
and the material tortures of the 
darnned. “ Hiver&as supplicioruro for- 
mas non localiter in qtiadam parte, 
veluti toto hujijs visibiiis crcutuiic, et 
ut BtmpUciter dienm neque intra di> 


rersitatem totiui nAturora I>eoconditic 
fiituras rs.se cicdimiis ; et iioque nunc 
es.se, et niisqunm et nunquam.** Tlie 
pmiishment in which Krigenn believed 
was terrible remorse of consdence, the 
sonso of impoiSsible repentance or 
pardon. .\t the final absorption of all 
things (that genuine Indian absorptiim. 
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had admitted, according to legend, more than one visitant 
from this upper world, who returned to relate his fearful 
jouniey to wondering man ; St. Fifircy,™ St. Vettin,” a 
layman, Bernilo.” But all these early descents interest 
us only as they may be supposed or appear to have been 
faint types of the great Italian Poet Dante is the one 
authorised topographer of the mediieval Hell.’’ His 
originality is no more called in question by these mere 
signs and manifestations of the popular belief than by 
the existence and reality of those objects or scenes in 
external nature which he describes with such unrivalled 
truth.'' In Dante meet unreconciled (who thought of or 
cared for their reconciliation ?) those strange contradic- 
tions, immaterial souls subject to material torments : 
spirits which had put off the mortal body, cognisable by 
the corporeal sense.' The medimval Hell had gathered 


derived from his master the Pseudo 
Dioupius), evi) and sin would be 
destroyed for ever, oot evil ones and 
sinneni. Krigeoa boidly cites Origen, 
and eituits from other authorities an 
opinion to the N\me effect, of tlie huol 
salvation, the letiirn unto the Deity, of 
the Devil himself. There i* nothing 
etei nal but God, “ Omne quo«J R'ter- 
num in Deo bolunimodu iutelligi ; nec 
ulla stemitos extra eum qui solus e^t 
sternus et ctemitas.” He thus gets 
rid of all relating to eternal hre. h’ead 
the remarkable po&«age in the 5th 
book d$ Natura, from the xxvth. at 
least to xxxvith. chapters. 

■ Bede, iii. 19. Mabillon, A«ta S. 
Benedirti, iii. 307. The Bolhuidists, 
Jan. ii. p. 44. 

■ Mabillon, iv. 272. 

o Fkalonnl, iii. 3. 

P See Damiani’s Hell and Heaven, 


iv. Ep. xiT. viii. 2, 'Consult >dso 
CsedmoD. 

** There is a strange book, written at 
the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, ** Ikj Inferno," by Antonio Rusca 
(Milan, 1G21). It is dedicated with 
fearful simplicity to our Saviour. It 
settles gravely, lexically, as it would 
be supposed, auUioritatively, and not 
without erudition, every question re- 
lating to Hell and its Inhabitants, its 
place, extent, divisions, torments. 

* This was embei*nu«ing to the 
philo>ophic heathen. ** Tantum valuit 
error, ul corpora cremsta cam scirent, 
tamen ea fieri apud inferos hngei'ent, 
qus sine corporibus nec fieri pos.<(unt 
nec intelligi. Aiiimos enim per seifisoc 
viventes non {>oteiunt inente complecti, 
foimam aliquam figummque quseie- 
bant." — Cicer, Tusc, i. c. 16. Rusca 
lays it down na the Catholic doctrioe. 
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from all ages, all lands, all races, its imagery, its denizens, 
its site, its access, its commingling horrors ; from the 
old Jewish traditions, perhaps from regions beyond the 
sphere of the Old Testament; from the Pagan poets, 
with their black rivers, their Cerbems, their boatman 
and his crazy vessel ; perhaj® from the Teutonic Ilela, 
through some of the earlier visions. Then came the 
great Poet, and reduced all this wild chaos to a kind of 
order, moulded it up with the cosmical notions of the 
times, and made it, as it were, one with the prevalent 
mundane system. Above all, he brouglit it to the very 
Iwrders of our world; he made the life beyond the grave 
one with our present life ; he mingled in close and inti- 
mate relation tlie present and the future. Hell, Purga- 
tor)'. Heaven, were but an immediate expansion and 
extension of the present world. And this is among the 
wonderful causes of Dante’s power, the realising the 
unreal by the admixture of the real : even as in his 
imugciy the a<-tual, homely, everyday language or simili- 
tude mingles with and heightens the fantastic, the vague, 
the transmundane. Wiat effect had Hell produced, if 
peopled by ancient, almost immemorial objects of human 
detestation, N imrod or Iscariot, or J ulian or ^lohammed ? 
It was when Pop’s all but living. Kings but now on their 
thrones, Guelfs who had hardly ceased to walk the streets 
of Florence, GhilK'llines almost yet in exile, revealed 
their awful doom — this it was which, ns it expressed the 
jiassions and the fears of mankind of an instant, imme- 
diate, actual, Ixxlily, eomi)rehcnsible place of torment : 


** Docet tAineii CathoUen Teritaa, fu- l «d corpori similem.” Souls were 
fernum nmiorum carcerem esse loctim borne bodily to Honven by visible 
quendain niAteridlein ct corpmetim.** j Angels, fougitt for by visible Devils. 
I. c. xxiii. The more eiilighb’ned l*eter j See the butle for the Siaul of King 
Lombard speakN of *• non coi’pomlem, I'agobcrt. Maury, p. 80. 
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80, wherever it was read, it deepened that notion, and 
made it more distinct and natural. This was the Hell, 
conterminous to the earth, but separate, as it were, by a 
gulph pas.sed by almost instantaneous transition, of which 
the Prie.sthood held the keys. These keys the audacious 
Poet had wTenched from their hands, and dared to turn 
on many of themselves, speaking even against I’opes the 
sentence of condemnation. Of that which Hell, Purga- 
tory', Heaven, were in popular opinion during the Middle 
Ages, Dante was but the full, deep, concentered expres- 
sion ; what he emlKalied in veree all men believed, feared, 
hoped. 

i’urgatory had now its intermediate place between 
Heaven and Hell, as unquestioned, as undis- 

1 1 1 1 I • . 1 Purgalory. 

turbed by doubt ; its existence was as much 
an article of uncontestetl popular belief as Heaven or 
Hell. It were as unjust and unphilosophical to attribute 
all the legendary lore which realised Purgatory, to the 
sordid invention of the Churchman or the Monk, as it 
would be unhistorical to deny the use which was made 
of this superstition to exact tribute from the fears or 
the fondness of mankind. But the abuse grow out of 
the belief ; the belief was not slowly, subtly, deliberately 
instilled into the mind for the sake of the abuse. 
Purgatory, possible with St. Augustine,” probable with 
Gregory the Great, grew up, I am persuaded (its 
growtli is singularly indistinct and untraceable), out of 
the meiry and modesty of the Priesthood. To the 
eternity of Hell torments there is and ever must be — 
notwithstanding the peremptory decrees of dogmatic 
theology and the reverential dread in so many religious 
minds of tampering with what seems the language of 


• I>e litle otoper;, c. 16. On Gi-egory, wc not^, vol. ij. j». 157. 
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the New Testament — a tacit repugnance. But when 
the doom of every man rested on the lips of the Priest, 
on his absolution or refusal of absolution, that Priest 
might well tremble with some natural awe — awe not 
confessed to himself — at dismissing the soul to on irre- 
vocable, unrepealable, unchangeable destiny. Ho would 
not be averse to pronounce a more mitigated, a re- 
versible sentence. The keys of Heaven and of Hell 
were a fearful trust, a terrible resjxjnsibility ; the key 
of Purgatory might bo used with far less presumption, 
with less trembling confidence. Then came naturally, 
os it might seem, the strengthening and exaltation of 
the efficacy of prayer, of the efficacy of the religious 
ceremonials, of the efficacy of the sacrifice of the altar, 
and the efficacy of the intercession of the Saints : and 
these all within the province, within the power of the 
Sacerdotal Order. Their authority, their influence, 
tlieir intervention, closed not with the grave. The 
dcpartf'd soul was still to a certain degree deiiendent 
ujKm the Priest. They had yet a mission, it might be 
of mercy ; they had still some power of saving the soul 
after it liad departed from the body. Their faithful 
love, their inexhaustible interest might yet rescue the 
sinner ; for ho had not reached those gates — over which 
alone was written, “ There is no Hope ” — the gates of 
Hell. That which was a mercy, a consolation, became 
a trade, an inexhaustible source of wealth. Praying 
souls out of Purgatory by Masses said on their behalf, 
became an ordinary office, an office which 
deserved, which could demand, which did de- 
mand, the most prodigal remuneration. It was later 
that the Indultieuee, oriinnally the remission 

induliinces. i r j , 

ot so much j>enauce, ot so many days, weeks, 
months, years; or of that which was the commutation 
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for penance, so much almsgiving or munificence to 
churches or Churchmen, in sound at least extended 
(and mankind, the high and low vulgar of mankind, are 
governed by sound) its significance; it was literally 
understood, as the remission of so many years, some- 
times centm-ies, of Purgatory.' 

If there were living men to whom it had been vouch- 
safed to visit and to return and to reveal the secrets of 
remote and terrible Hell, there were those too who 
were admitted in vision, or in actual life to more acces- 
sible Purgatory, and brought back iutelligeuce of its 
real local existence, aud of the state of souls within 
its penitential circles. There is a legend of St. Paul 
himself; of the French monk St. Farcy; of Drithelm, 
related by Bede ; of the Emperor Charles the Fat, by 
William of Malmesbury. "Matthew Paris relates two or 
three journeys of the Monk of Evesham, of Thurkill, an 
Essex peasant, veiy wild and fantastic. The Purgatory 
of St. Patrick, the Purgatory of Owen Miles, the vision 
of Alberie of Monte Casino, were among the most 
popular and wide-spread legends of the ages preceding 
Dante ; and as in Hell, so in Purgatory, Dante sums up 
in his noble verses the whole theory, the whole popular 
belief as to this intermediate sphere." 

* ** L-ndequibusdam in 1ocIsconc'«i1e> ^ lucri temporalis fieri judicabant, direr« 
bantur tnndetn expresse indulgentise a; non timebnnt ; aniroa nostra nauseat 
p<rnd et a culpd, licet quidam suromi I super cibo levUsimo.’* — Oobeliniu Per* 
PoDtifices absunium censuisse videntur sona, p, 320. This was in Germany 
aliquos induIgentia.H a pojnfl et a culpil during the Schism, above a century 
esse nominandaa, cum a solo Deoculja befoi'e Luther. 

deleatur ; et indulgentia est remissio | " Vincent of Beauvais. See the 

poen« tempomlU. . . , Unde quidam' curious volume of Mr. Wright, St. 
concesaiones hujusmodi magis decep- Patrick's Purgatory, on Tundale, p. 32, 
tiones qiiam indiilgentlnrum codccs>|&c. On Patrick’s Purgatory in all 
siones iiiterpretantes cum ems intentu I its forms, as sanctioned by Popes, aud 
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If Hell and Purgatory thus dimly divulged their 
gloomy mysteries, if they had been visited by those 
^ who returned to actual life, Heaven was unap- 
proached, unapproachable. To be rapt to the 
higher Heaven remained the privilege of the Apostle ; 
the popular conception was content to rest in modest 
ignorsmee. Though the Saints might descend on bene- 
ficent missions to the world of man ; of the site of their 
beatitude, of the state of the Blest, of the joys of the 
supernal world, they brought but vague and indefinite 
tidings. In truth, the notion of Heaven was inex- 
tricably mingled up with the astronomical and cosmo- 
gonical as well as with the theological notions of the 
age. Dante’s Paradise blends the Ptolemaic system 
with the nine angelic circles of the Pseudo Dionysius ; 
the material heavens in their nine circles; above and 
beyond them, in the invisible heavens, the nine Hier- 
archies ; and yet higher than the highest heavens the 
dwelling of the Ineffable Trinity. The Beatific Vision, 
whether immediate or to await the I^ast Day, had been 
eluded rather than determined, till the rash and pre- 
sumptuous theology of Pope John XXII. compelled a 
declaration from the Church. But yet this ascent to 
the Heaven of Heavens would seem from Dante, the 
best interpreter of the dominant conceptions, to have 


by the Bollandist wnle>'s» a.t it appears 
in Calderon’s poetry, and as it is kept 
up by Iiish popular su(»crst)tion and ! 
priestcraft, Mr, Wi-ight has collected ' 
many wild details. l*ai>al authority, as | 
shown by an Inscription in the cloister j 
of S. Andrea and S. Gregorio in Komc, I 
testiHes to the fact, which, I suspect. ; 
would have startled S. Greg>>ry him* 


self, that he got a monk out of Purga- 
tory at the expense of thirty masses. 

n. 0. ii. 

Clemens PapaX. 

Cultum Clitnentiura VilJ. et Vllll. 
ImlutuM . . 

In hoc S. Grcgorll Temj^mn. 

Ubi XXX missl« aniroam moruichl 
hlx igne purgaloTio UberavU, kc. 
Copied by an accomplished friend of 
the author. 
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been an especial privilege, if it may be so said, of the 
most Blessed of the Blessed, the Saint of Saints. There 
is a manifest gradation in Beatitude and Sanctity. 
According to the universal cosmical theoiy, the Earth, 
the round and level earth, was the centre of the whole 
system.* It was usually snjifxjsed to be encircled by 
the vast, circumambient, endless ocean; but beyond 
that ocean (with a dim reminiscence, it should seem, of 
the Elysian Fields of the poets) was placed a Paradise, 
where the souls of men hereafter to be blest, awaited 
the final resurrection. Dante takes the other theory : 


* The Kastern notions tuny )x? 
gnlhewi fi-om the curious Trentiso of 
Commas In<lKX)))ieu8tf*s, printed by | 
Moiitfaiicon, in his Collectio Nova. [ 
rosma.^ wiote about A.n. 535. He is j 
{»erh 2 t}« the enilieKt type of those who 
call themselves Scriptural Philosof^ers; 
with all the {lositiveness and contemp- 
tuousness of Ignorance, he proves that 
the Itearens are a v.iult, from Isaiah xi. 
22; fiom Job, according to the LXX., 
nntl St. rauTs image of a Tabernacle. 
The second Prologue is to refute the 
notion that the earth is a sphere— the 
antipoiics, which at first w*eie not so | 
disdainfully denied, are now termed | 
/AU$ 01 : men would fall in 
opposite directions. Paradise is beyond 
the circumfluent Ocean; souls are 
received in Paradise till the last day 
(p. 315). He arterwaHs asserts the 
absolute incompatibility of the spherical 
notion of the «ulh with tlie resuneo ' 
tion. He gives several opinions, all of ' 
which, in his opinion,are equally wrong. 
Oi fiir auT^y rdis /i6yai 

/Atrk Bdyaroy, wtptro\€Vti» auv rp 
ir^oipf, Kol ffroi 


Tcli^a \^ 7 ow<ri‘ ol 8i aol /urty(T»‘ 
/idTwffiy 0ov\oyrai, acd vpo$ior^y 
&<rird^au(7t, ofr aol fir«Tai \4ytiy 
^oAovdi'ar KaraX{n<r$at r^y 
(Ttpatpay. The Heavens are iiidis- 
.soluble, and nil spii ittlal^^evi l«iiies are 
to ascend to heaven. He gets rid of 
the strong passages .about the heavens 
pnAsing away, as metaphora (this in 
others he treated as aUurd or impious'. 
He denies the authenticity of the 
Catholic Kpistles. 

It is remarkable that wliat I pre* 
sume to call the Angebdogy of this 
Treatise shows It to be earlier than the 
Pseud(»-Dionysius ; tliat woik cannot 
have been know*n to Cosmos. One 
office of the Angels is to move— they 
are the pei-petual movers of, the Sun, 
Moon, and Main. After the Last day, 
the sUirs, suu, au<l moon being no moro 
wanted, the Angels w*ill he released 
from their duty, p. 1,54. The Angels 
cajTy the rain up from Jiearen into the 
clouds, and so manage the stars as to 
cause Eclipse*. The>e arc guardian 
AugeU. The Angels do not ascend 
above the stars, p. 315. 
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he peoples the nine material heavens — that is, the 
cycle of the Moon, Venus, Mercury, the Sun, Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, the fixed stars, and the firmament 
above, or tlio Primum Mobile — with those who are 
admitted to a progressively advancing state of glory 
and blessedness. All this, it should seem, is below the 
ascending circles of the Celestial Hierarchies, that im- 
mediate vestibule or fore-court of the Holy of Holies, 
the Heaven of Heavens, into wliieh the most perfect of 
the Saints are admitted. They are commingled with, 
yet unabsorlxsl by, the Redeemer, in mystic union; 
yet the mysticism still reverently endeavours to main- 
tain some distinction in regard to this Light, which, as 
it has de.sccnded upon earth, is drawn up again to the 
highest Heavens, and has a kind of communion with 
the yet Incommunicable Deity. That in all the Para- 
dise of Dante there should be a dazzling sameness, a 
mystic indistinctness, an inseparable blending of the 
real and the unreal, is not wonderful, if we consider the 
nature of the subject, and the still more incoherent and 
incongruous popular conceptions which he had to repre- 
sent and to harmonise. It is more wonderful that, with 
these few elements, Light, Music, and Jlysticism, he 
should, by his singular talent of embodying the purely 
abstract and metaphysical thought in the liveliest 
imagery, represent such things with the most objective 
truth, yet without disturbing their fine spiritualism. 
The subtlest scholasticism is not more subtle tlian 
Dante. It is perhaps a bold assertion, but what is 
there on these transcendent subjects, in the vast theo- 
logy of Aquinas, of which the essence and sum is not in 
the Paradise of Dante? Dante, perhaps, though ex- 
pressing to a great extent the popular conception of 
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Heaven, is as much by his innate sublimity above it, os 
St. Thomas himself.^ 


^ R«m! the Anglo-Saxon description 
of Paratlise, from the I>e l*h<pnice, 
axribed to Lactautius, in the Ext'ter 
book by Tho« 7 »e, p. 107. 

I am disposed to cite a description 
of Paiadise according to its ordinary 
conception, almost the only pot^ible 
coDCP]>tjun — life without any of iUeviU 
— from a P»>et older than Chaucer : — 

There U lyf wlibonle onjr delh. 

And ttwr 1* youLbe wliboute ony elde. 

AikI ther 1 a alle nuumer wrlih to welde : 
And ther is resle without ony tr*v*iilo— 
AihI iber t« pi'es without ony strife, 

Aift ther is «Ue mannere libynao of life— 
And tber U bri|(ht Mjuier ever to bo : 

And tber la nevere wynter in that cuntree : 


And tber is more worshipe and honour. 
Than ever hadde kynge other cni{>erour. 
And ther is greter tuclodec of auiigelce 
eonge. 

And tber Is preysing him amonge. 

And tlier Is site maner frletidablpe tliat 
may be. 

And Uicr is evere perfect love and ebaritie ; 
And tber is wisdom without folye: 

AikI tber is huneste without vilenage. 

Ail these a man may Joye* of Hevenc call, 
Ae t atu- the miwl Miverrign Juye of alio 
U the sight of tJoddea bright face. 

In wtiom rcstesih alia maoere grace. 
Hickird qf HatmpoU, quoted from MSS. by 
Turner, HUt. of feloglaud, v. 233. 

This poem, the * Pricke of Con 
science,' by Richard RoUe de Hampole, 
has been printed (1863) by the I'hilo- 
logical Society. 


VOU IX, 
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CHAPTER III. 

Latin Letters. 

Latin Christianity might seem to prolong, to per- 
petuate, the reign of Latin letters over the 

I,«Un IcUtra. ^ • 1 ■ 11 

mmd of man. ithout Christianity, the Ian- 
guage of Cicero, of Virgil, and of Tacitus, might have 
expired with the empire of Julius, of Augustus, and of 
Trajan. At the German invasion it must liave broken 
up into barbarous and shifting dialects, as the world 
into barbarous and conflicting kingdoms. But as the 
language of religion, it continued to be the language of 
letters, for letters were almost entirely confined to 
those who alone could write books or read Ixjoks, reli- 
gious men. Through the clergy, the secretaries as it 
were of mankind, it was still the language of business, 
of law, of public affairs, of international treaties and 
private compacts, because it was the only common lan- 
guage, and because the ecclesiastics, the masters of that 
language, were from this and from causes already traced, 
the ministers of kings, the compilers of codes of law, 
mostly the notaries of all more important transactions. 
It only broke down gradually ; it never, though defaced 
by barbarisms and foreign terms and forms of speech, 
MiinuiMd by changing grammar and by the introduction 
uniij. of new words, fell into desuetude. Even just 
before its abrogation, it revived in sometliing approacli- 
ing to purity, and resumed within its own, and that no 
narrow sphere, its old estabUshed authority. The period 
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at wliich Latin ceased to be the spoken language, at 
which the preacher addressed his flock, the magistrate 
the commonalty, the demagogue the populace, was of 
course different in different countries, especially in the 
Romance and Teutonic divisions of mankind. This 
may hereafter be the subject of very difficult, obscure, 
it must be feared, unsatisfactory inquiiy. 

But if Latin was the language of public affairs, it was 
even more exclusively so that of letters. Not only all 
theologians, for a time all poets (at least those whose 
poetry was written), still longer all historians, to the 
end all philosophers, wrote in Latin. Christian litera- 
ture however arose, not only when Latin letters had 
passed their meridian, but after their short day of glory 
and strength had sunk into exhaustion. The universal 
empire of Rome had been fatal to her letters. Few, 
indeed, of her best early writers had been Roman by 
birth ; but they were Italians, and submitted to the 
spell of Roman ascendancy. Even under the Emperors, 

Gaul and Spain began to furnish Latin poets and 
writers : for a short time Rome subdued them to the 
rules of her own grammar and the purer usages of her 
speech. But in the next century Latin letters, ex- 
cepting ouly among the great jurisprudents, seem 
almost to have given place to Greek. They awoke ' 
again profoundly corrupt ; the barbarising Augustan i 
historians sink into the barbarous Ammianus Mar- : 

cellinus. Afi-ica becomes a prolific but dissonant school j 

of heathen and of Christian writers ; from some of the 
Panegyrists, who were Gallic rhetoricians, low enougli 
in style, the fall is rapid and extreme to Hilary of 
Poitiers. Yet even in this respect Latin owes its 
vitality, and almost its Latinity, to Christian writers. 
Augustine and Jerome, though their Latin is very dif- 

H 2 
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ferent from that of Livy or of Cicero, liave a kind 
of dexterous management, a vigorous mastery, and 
a copiousness of language, unrivalled in their days. 
Sulpicius Severus surpasses in style any later historical 
work; Salvian is better than tho Panegyrists. The 
Octavius of Minucius Felix has more of tho older 
grace and correctness than any treatise of the day. 
Heathenism, or Indiiferentism, strangely enough, kej)t 
up the Pagan supremacy in poetry alone ; Claudian, 
and even tho few lines of Merobaudes, stand higher in 
purity, as in the life, of poetry, than all the Christian 
hexametrists. 

Ijutin letters, therefore, having become the absolute 
exclusive pnj|>orty of the clergy', theology, of course, 
took the first place, and almost absorbed into itself 
every other branch of literature. Oratory was that of 
the pulpit, philosophy was divinity in another form. 
Even poetry taught theology, or, at its highest, cele- 
brated tho holy exploits of hermits or monks, of saints 
and martyrs ; and .so it was through centiiries, Tlieology 
once having assumed, held its unshaken supremacy 
over letters. 

But at the time of Nicolas V. became manifest the 
great revolution within Latin Christianity itself, which 
was eventually to be fatal, at least to its universal 
schoiMii. dominion. The great system of scholastic 
theology, the last development of that exclu- 
sive Hierarchical science, which had swallowed up all 
other 8<;ienees, of which philosophy was but a subject 
province, and dialectics an humble instrument, found 
itself, instead of the highest knowledge and tho sole 
consummate dictatorial learning of the world, no more 
than the retired and self-t!xiled study of a still de- 
creasing few, the professional occupation of a small 
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section of the reading and inquiring world. Its empire 
had visibly passed away — its authority was shaken. In 
its origin, in its objects, in its style, in its immeasurable 
dimensions, in its scholasticism in short, this all-ruling 
Theology had been monastic ; it had grown up in clois- 
ters and in schools. Tliere, men of few wants, and 
those wants supplied by rich endowments, in the dignity 
wliich belonged to the acknowledged leading intellects 
of the age, could devote to such avocations their whole 
undisturbed, undivided lives — lives, at least, in which 
nothing interfered with the quiet, monotonous, un- 
distracting religious services. But Theology, before it 
would give up its tenacious hold on letters, must 
become secular ; it must emancipate itself from scholas- 
ticism, from monasticisra. It was not till after that 
iiret revolution that the emancipation of letters from 
theology was to come. , 

Our history, before it closes, must survey the im- 
mense, and, notwithstanding its infinite variety and 
complexity of detail, the harmonious edifice of Latin 
theology.” We must behold its strife, at times suc- 
cessful, always obstinate, with philosophy — its active 
and skilful employment of the weapons of philosophy, 
of dialectics, against their master — its constant effort to 
be at once philosophy and theology ; the irruption of 

• That aurr^y must of necessity be de la Philosophic Scolastique. M6- 
ra]iid, aiid» as nipid, imperfect; nor moire Couroone' par TAcademie, 2 
can 1 boast any eitensire or profound tomes, Paris, 1850. 

HcqtiaiotADce with theite ponderous | In England we have no guide. Dr» 
tomes. The two best guides which I ' Hauipden, who, from his article in the 
h.ive been able to find (both have read, | KncyclopsdiaMetro(>olitana,onThomas 
studied, profited by their laborious Aquluas, promisnl to be the I'jiglish 
predoce:«ors) are Ritter, in the volumes ^ historian of this remarkable chapter in 
of his Christliche Philusophie, whicJi i the history of the human mind, has 
embrace this part of his histoiy ; and sunk into a quiet EiUhop. 
an excellent Treatise by M, Haureau, I 
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Aristotelism and of the Arabic philosophy, of which the 
Clmrch did not at first apprehend all the perilous 
results, and in her pride supposed that she might bind 
them to her own service ; the culmination of the whole 
system in the five great schoolmen, Albert the Great, 
Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventura, Duns Scotus, William 
of Ockham. All this scholasticism was purely Latin — 
no Teutonic element entered into the controversies of 
the philosophising theologians. In England, in Ger- 
many, the schools and the monasteries were Latin ; the 
disputants spoke no other tongue. 'The theology which 
aspired to be philosophy would not condescend to, 
could not indeed as yet have found expression in, the 
undeveloped vulgar languages.*’ 

Our history has already touched on tlie remoter an- 
cestors of the Scholastic theology, on the solitary Scotus 
Erigena, who stands as a lonely beacon in his dark and 
turbulent times, and left none, or but remote, followers. 
The philosophy of Erigena was what the empire of 
Charlemagne had been, a vast organisation, out of the 
wreck of which rose later schools. He was by anticipei- 
tion or tradition (from him Bercngar, as has been 
shown, drew his rationalising Eucharistic system), by 
his genius, by his Greek or Oriental acquirements, by 
his translation of the Pseudo-Dionysius, a Platonist, or 
more than a Platonist ; at length by his own fearless 
fathoming onwards into unknown depths, a Pantheist. 
We have dwelt on Anselm, in our judgement the real 
parent of mediaeval theology — of that theology, which 
at the same time that it lets loose the reason, reins it in 
with a strong hand ; on the intellectual insurrection, 

k ** Die Philosophie des Mittelalten gehort ni<^t dcr Zeiten an wo das 
Deutsche Element die Henochaft hatte, »ie ist Torher:«chend Romaniscbe Nator." 
— UitUr, p. 37. 
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too, under Abdiard, and ito suppression. Anselm’s 
lofty enterprise, the reconciliation of divinity and philo- 
sophy, had been premature ; it had ended in failure.' 
Abelard had been compelled to submit his rebellious 
philosophy at the feet of authority. His fate for a 
time, to outward appearance at least, crushed the bold 
truths which lay hid in his system. Tliroughout the 
subsequent period theology and philosophy are con- 
testing occasionally the bounds of their separate do- 
mains — bounds which it was impossible to mark with 
rigour and precision. Metaphysics soared into the 
realm of Theology ; Theology when it came to Onto- 
logy, to reason on the being of God, could not but bo 
metaphysical. At the same time, or only a few years 
later than Abdlard, a writer, by some placed on a level, 
or even raised to superiority, as a philosophical thinker 
over Aboard, Gilbert de la Porw, through the abstruse- 
ness, perhaps obscurity of his teaching, the dignity of 
his position as Bishop, and his blameless character, was 
enabled to tread tliis border ground, if not without cen- 
sure, without |iersecution. 

But below that transcendental region, in which the 
mind treated of Being in the abstract, of the primary 
elements of thought, of the very first conception of 
God, Theology, in her proper sphere, would not endure 
the presence of her dangerous rival. Theology, rightly 
so called, professed to be primarily grounded on the 
Scriptures, but on the Scriptures interpreted, com- 
mented on, supplemented by a succession of writers 
(the Fathers), by decrees of Councils, and what was 
called the autliority of the Church. The ecclesiastical 


« ** L'entrepiiM de S. Anselme avail ^boue ; personne n avail pu ooodJier bi 
philoaophie el la th^logie."— Hauraau, 1. p. 318. 
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law had now taken the abbreviated form of a code, 
rather a manual, under Ivo of Chartres. So Theology 
was to be cast into short authoritative sentences, which 
might be at once the subject and the rule of contro- 
versy, the war-law of the schools. If Philosophy pre- 
sumed to lay its profane hands on these subjects, it was 
warned oflf as trespassing on the manor of the Church. 
Logic might lend its humble ministrations to prove in 
syllogistic form those canonised truths ; if it proceeded 
further, it became a perilous and proscribed weapon. 

Peter the Lombard was, as it were, the Euclid of this 
science. His sentences were to be the irrefragable 
axioms and definitions from which were to be deduced 
all the higher and more remote truths of divinity ; on 
them the great theological mathematicians built what 
appeared their infallible demonstrations. 

Peter the Lombard was bom near Novara, the native 
psictUk place of Lanfranc and of An-selra. He was 
L«ni»ni. Bishop of Paris in 1159. His famous book 
of the Sentences was intended to bo, and became to a 
great extent, the Manual of the Schools. Peter knew 
not, or disdainfully threw aside, the philosophical culti- 
vation of his day. Ho adhered rigidly to all which 
passed for Scripture, and was the authorised interpreta- 
tion of the Scripture, to all which had become the 
creed in the traditions, and law in the decretals, of 
the Church. He seems to have no apprehension 
of doubt in his stem dogmatism ; he will not recognise 
any of the diflSculties suggested by philosophy; he 
cannot, or will not, perceive the weak jwints of his o\to 
system. Ho has the great merit that, opposed ns he 
was to the prevailing Platonism, througliout the Sen- 
tences the ethical principle predominates ; his excellence 
is jKjrspicuity, simplicity, definiteness of moral purpose. 
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His distinctions are endless, subtle, idle ; but be i»Tote 
from conflicting authorities to reconcile writers at war 
with each other, at war with themselves. Their quar- 
rels had beeu wrought to intentional or unintentional 
antagonism in the “ !^ic et Non ” of Abelard. That 
philosopher, whether Pyrrhonist or more than Pyr- 
rhonist, had left them in all the confusion of strife ; he 
had set Fathers against Fathers, each Father against 
himself, the Church against the Church, tradition 
against tradition, law against law. The Lombard an- 
nounced himself and was accepted as the mediator, the 
final arbiter in this endless litigation ; ho would sternly 
fix the jwsitive, proscribe the negative or sceptical view, 
in all these questions. The litigation might still go on, 
but within the limits which he had rigidly established ; 
he had determined those ultimate results against which 
there was no appeal. The mode of proof might be 
interminably contested in the schools ; the conclusion 
was already irrefragably fixed. On the sacramental 
system Peter the Lombard is loftily, severely liier- 
archical. Yet he is moderate on the power of the 
keys : he holds only a declaratory power of binding 
and loosing — of showing how the souls of men were to 
be bound and loosed.** 

From the hard and arid system of Peter the Lombard 
the profound devotion of the Middle Ages took refuge 
in Mysticism. But it is au error to supiwse Mysticism 
as the perpetual antagonist of Scholasticism ; the Mystics 
were often severe Logicians ; some Scholastics had all 

* ** Non autem hoc sacerdotibua con* the IxtmWd n^pears to me, as com- 
cessit, quibusUmeo tiibuit} otcstiitem pared w.th the Book of Sentences, 
Bolvendi et ue. ostendendi j ju<>t anl that I hare adopted 

homines ]igntos vcl stdutos/' Quoted by | implicitly hU conclusions, to a ceilain 
Ritter, p. 499. Hitter’s account of , eiteot his woids. 
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the paasion of Mystics. Nor were the Scholastics always 
Aristotelians and Nominalists, or the Mystics, Realists 
and Platonists. The logic was often that of Aristotle, 
the philosophy that of Plato. Hugo and Richard de 
St Victor (the Abbey of St. Victor at Paris) were the 
great Mystics of this period. The mysticism of Hugo 
de St Victor withdrew the conteinplator altogether 
from the outward to the inner world — from God in the 
works of nature to God in his workings on the soul of 
man. This contemplation of God, the consummate {>er- 
fection of man, is immediate, not mediate. Through 
the Angels and the Celestial Hierarchy of the Ajoopa^ 
gite it aspires to one God, not in his Theopliany, but 
in his inmost essence. All ideas and forms of things 
are latent in the human soul as in God, only thby are 
manifested to the soul by its own activity, its meditative 
power. Yet St. Victor is not exempt from the grosser 
phraseology of the Mystic — the tasting God, and other 
degrading images from the senses of men. The ethical 
Hogod. system of Hugo de St Victor is that of the 
si!\icior. more free and lofty than the dry and 

barren discipline of Peter Lombard : ' it looks to the end 
and object, not merely to the punctilious performance 
Rich.rdd« of Church works. Richard de St. Victor was 
su viciur. Qnjjg QiQ|.g logical and more devout, raising 
higher at once the unassisted power of man, yet with 
even more supernatural interference — leas ecclesiastical, 
more religioua'' Thus the silent, solemn Cloister was 
as it were constantly balancing the noisy and pugnacious 
School. The system of the St. Victors is the eontem- 


* * ** Coutemplatio est ilia rit ncitas 
iiitell>genti«t que cuncta pMUm Patris 
maoitVsta ri»ion« compreheodit.” — M. 

In Gccles. i. p, 55, quoted by RitUr, 


p. 538. 

* Kitt«r has drawn the distioctioQ 
between these two writers with great 
skill and nicety. 
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plative philosophy of deep-thinhisg minds in their pro- 
found seclusion, not of intellectual gladiators : it is that 
of men following out the train of their own thoughts, 
not perpetually crossed by the objections of subtle rival 
disputants. Its end is not victory, but the inward satis- 
faction of the soul. It is not so much conscious of eccle- 
siastical restraint, it is rather self-restrained by its inborn 
reverence ; it has no doubt, therefore no fear ; it is bold 
from the inward consciousness of its orthodoxy. 

John of Salisbury, though he professed to be of the 
school of the St Victors, had something of the j<*„ 
practical English character. He was far less 
of a Monk, more of an observant man of the world. The 
Mystic was lost in the high Churchman. He was the 
right hand and counsellor of Becket though, like Becket, 
he says hard things of the Pope and of Home ; he was 
the inflexible asserter of the rights of the Church. John 
has the fullest faith in the theological articles of the 
Church, with some academic scepticism on the philo- 
sophic questions. Jolm was neither of the cloister nor 
of the school ; he has something of the statesman, even 
something of the natural philosopher. 

Scholastic philosophy has no great name during the 
last quarter of the twelfth to the middle of the thirteenth 
century. But during this barren and mute period came 
gradually and silently stealing in, from an unobserved 
misuspected quarter, new views of knowledge, new 
metaphysical modes of thought, which went up into the 
primal principles of theology ; dialectic processes, if not 
new, more perfet^t Greek books, as yet unknown, are 
now in the hands of the studious ; works of Aristotle, 
either entirely lost for centuries, or imperfectly known 
in the abstracts of Augustine, of Boethius, and Marti- 
anus Capella. It was from the Arabic language, from 
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the godless and accursed ^lohammedans, that Christen- 
dom received those inauspicious gifts. 

This Jlohammcdan, or Gncco-Mohammedan philo- 
sophy, was as far removed from the old stem inflexible 
Unitarianism of the Koran as the Koran from the Gospel. 
Philosophy was in truth more implacably oppugnant, a 
more flagrant heresy to Islam than to medimval Chris- 
tianity. Islam, like Cliristianity, the Latin hierarchical 
Christianity, had its Motakhelim, its high churchmen ; 
its Sufis, its mystic monks ; its Maatizali, its heretics 
or dissidents : its philosophers, projierly so called, its 
Aristotelians. But the philosophic schools of Islam were 
lus much or more foreign to the general Mohammedan 
mind than the scholastic oligarchy of Christendom to 
that of Western Europe. In the general estimation they 
■were half or more than half heretical, the intellectual 
luxuries of splendid Courts and Caliphs, who were, at 
least, no longer rigid Islamists.* It was not, as in Eurojie, 
the philosophy of a great hierarchy. 

Of all curious chapters in the history of the human 
Arabic mind, none is more singular than the growth, 
i-biio€ophy. progress, and influence of the Araho-Aristo- 
telian philosophy.'’ Even in the second century after 
the Hegira, or more fully in the third, this science found 
its way among the Jlohaminedans of Syria. After having 
made its circuit, five or six centuries later it came out 
again in Spain, and from the schools of Cordova entered 

t Mahom«t is made U> prophets^ in sophie Arabe dans le sens strict du mot 
as stem Ian<;uage iw the fiercest ! On n’enteiid dire auti^ cho«e 

Catholic. ** Mon eglise sera dirisi^; cn qne la Philosophic (Jrecque., telle que 
plu» de fioixante*dix sectes : il o’y n Ice Aiabes la cultivaient."*~Schmul'‘ 
qu'uoe qui sera sauvee^ \en mitres ders, tCesai sur les Ecole>» Philoitophiques 
iremt k IVnfer; or ce qu’il a predit, des Ambes, p. 41. 
e*t arriTe.** — Sehraoldem, p. 89. Again, 

k ** On ne pourra purler d’unephilo- **Cfntciacaptafcrum victorem cepat,** 
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into the Universities of F ranee and Italy. In both eases it 
was under the same escort, that of nuilieine, that it subju- 
gated in turn Islam and Christianity. Physieians were its 
teachers in Damascus and liagdad, in Paris and Auxerre. 

The Arabians in their own country, in their free wild 
life, breathing the desert air, ever on horseba<-k, had 
few diseases or only diseases peculiar to their habits. 
With the luxuries, the repose, the indolence, the resi- 
dence in great cities, the richer diet of civilisation, they 
could not avoid the maladies of civilisation. They were 
obliged to call in native science to their aid. As in their 
buildings, their coinage, and most handicraft works, they 
employed Greek or Syrian art, so medicine was intro- 
duced and cultivated among them by Syrians, Greeks, 
and Jews. They received those useful strangers not only 
with tolerant respe<-t, but with high and grateful honour. 
The strangers brought with them not only their medical 
treatises, the works of Hippocrates and Galen, and be- 
sides these the Alexandrian astronomy, which developed 
itself in the general Asiatic mind into astrology ; * but 
at length also and by degrees the whole Greek philo- 
sophy, the Neo-Platonism of Alexandria and the Aristote- 
lian dialectics of Greece. The asserters of the one Book, 
the destroyers as they are said to have been of all books 
but that one, became authors so prolific, not in poetry 
alone, their old pride and delight, but in the infinite 
variety and enormous mass of their philosophic treatises. 


‘ Diese Ansicht der Dinge welche 
dnj (Jeschehen auf der Erde mil den 
Uewegungen tieti HimmeU in einen 
lihyKichen ZuiMunmenhang bringt, \nt 
ein chnractemtiches Zug welche durch 
nlle I^ehre der Arnb^-hen Aristobdischer 
hindurch geht. Wenn auch schon Tor 
thneo A&trologiacbe Lehreo auf der 


Philasophie einen Influx geiibt batten, 
90 bildeten doch sie zuenst die Astrologie 
zu einem philoaophischeti Sjritteme aus.*' 
Hitter, viii. p. It>l. The Astrology of 
the Miildle Age« no doubt owes much 
to and ia a sign of the prevaloice of 
the Arabic philosophy. 
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as to equal if not surpass the vast and almost incalcu- 
lable volumes of Scholastic divinity.^ 

As in Syria of old, so now in France and other parts 
of Chrisrtendom, Philosophy stole in under the protection 
of medicine. It was as physicians that the famous 
Arabian phUosophers, as well as some Jews, acquired 
unsuspected fame and authority. There is not a phi- 
losopher who has not some connexion with medicine, 
nor a physician who has not some connexion with phi- 
losophy. The translators of the most famous philosophers, 
of Averrhoes and Avicenna, were physicians; meta- 
physics only followed in the train of physical science."’ 
'riio Gncco-Arabic philosophy worked into the system 
of the schools in two different modes : — I. The introduc- 
tion of works of Aristotle, either unknown or now com- 
municated in a more perfect form. IL The Arabic 
philosophy, which had now grown to its height under 
the Abbasside Caliphs in the East, Almanzor, Haroun 
al Raschid, Motakem," and under the Ommiades in 
Spain. The Eastern school, after Alghazil and Fakh- 
reddin Rhozis, had culminated in Avicenna, tlie Western 
in Averrhoes. Schools had arisen in Cordova, Seville, 
Toledo, Grenada, Xativa, Valencia, Murcia, Almeria, 
Averrlioes had an endless race of successors. 

Profound, it might seem almost impenetrable darkness, 
As.ioitiun covered the slow, silent interpenetration of both 
iiiiiusophjr. these influences into the Christian schools. 
How, through what channels, did Aristotle rise to his 


* La mA86e dc« pre%«ndus Philo* [ 
•ophes «t si grande, leurs ourrages sont 
numen(|uement si prodigieux, quo toute 
la Scholastique est bien pauvroen com- 
paniison des Arabes." — Schmolden. 
lias this leained author calculatod or 


teti^hed the volumes of the School- 
men? 

■ Ritter, p, 676. 

" The Nestorian Churches in Persia 
and Kborasan were instrumental to the 
progieas uf phiiosc^ising Islomism. 
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ascendancy? to what extent were the Schoolmen ac- 
quainted with the works of the Arabian philosophers? 
The first at least of these questions has found a satis- 
factory solution." During all the earlier period, from 
Anselm and Abelard to the time of Albert the Great, 
from the eleventh to the thirteenth century, tlie name 
of Aristotle was great and authoritative in the West, 
but it was only as the teacher of logic, as the master of 
Dialectics. Even this logic, which may be traced in 
the darkest times, was chiefly known in a secondaiy 
form, through Augustine, Boethius,'’ and the Isagoge 
of Porphyry ; at the utmost, the Treatises which form 
the Organon, and not the whole of these, were known 
in the ChurcL It was as dangerously proficient in 
the Aristotelian logic, as daring to submit theology to 
the rules of Dialectics, that Aboard excited the jealous 
apprehensions of St. Bernard." Throughout the inter- 
mediate period, to Gilbert de la Force, to the St. Victors, 
to John of Salisbury, to Alain de Lille, to Adelard of 
Bath, Aristotle was the logician and no more.' Of his 

Arabic text. M. Joui-dain fairly ez> 
amines anti states the names of former 
writers on the subject, — Brncker, 
Tiedemann, Buhle, Teuneman, Hceien. 

f On the books translated by Boe- 
thius nod the earliei* Translations, 
Jourdain, pp. HO, 52, &c. 

4 See ro\. ni. B. Tiii. c. 5. Compare 
Jourdain, p. 24. Ab^latxi contcnses 
his ignorance of the Phynics and Meta- 
physics. ^*Quaquidem opera ipsius 
nulluB adhuc tnuulata linguse latinis 
aptavit : ideoque minus natura eomm 
nobis eat cognita.’* — Abelard. Oper. 
Ined. p. 200. 

* The name of Aiistotle is not to be 
found in Peter the Lombah!. — Jour- 
daio, 29. 


IS question has been, if 1 may 
so say, judicially determined by M. 
Jotirdain, Recherches Critiques sur 
I’Age et rOrigine des Traductions 
Latines d*Aristote, new edition, revised 
by his son, Paris, 1843. Tho«e are 
the general conclusions of M. Jour- 
dain: I. That the only works of Aris- 
totle known in the West until the 
twelfth century were the Treatises on 
Logic, which compose the Organon. 
(The Analytics, Topics, and Sophistic 
Refutations are more rarely cited.) 

II. That from the date of the following 
century, the other parts of his philo- 
iM'phy were translnted into Latin. 

III. That of those Translations some 
were from a Greek, some from an 
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Morals, liis 5Ietaphysics, his I’liysics, liis Natural Historj’, 
there is no knowledge wliutever. 11 is fame as a great, 
universal jihiloscipher hardly lived, or lived only in 
oijscure and doubtful tradition. 

On a sudden, at the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, there is a cry of terror from the Church, in the 
centre of the most profound theological learning of 
the Church, the University of Paris, and the cry is the 
irrefragable witness to the influence of what was vaguely 
denounced as the philosophy of Aristotle. It is not 
now presumptuous Dialectics, which would submit theo- 
logical truth to logical system, but philosophical theories, 
directly opjiosed to the doctrines of the Church; the 
clamour is loud against certain fatal books* but newly 
brought into the schools.* Simon of Toumay," accused 
of utter infidelity, may have employed the perilous 
weapons of Dialectics to perplex his hearers and confute 
his adversaries ; but he was also arraigned as having 
been led into his presumptuous tenets by the study of 
the Physics and Metaphysics of Aristotle. The heresies 
of Amaury de Bene, and of David of D inant, were traced 
by the theologians of Paris to the same fertile source 


■ These books are said br the cod- I 
tinuator of Kigord, William the Ureton, 
to have contained the ^letaphysics of 
Aristotle j and in two other writers of, 
the period, in Ca*sar of Hei»terbach, 
and Hugh the Continuator of the 
Chronicle of Auxerre, to have been the 
I^hysics. The thjcree for burning the 
books (see below) detemiines the point. I 
* Crevicr, t. i. p. 338, or mthcr l)u 
BouUy, asBcrietl tluit these books had 
been brought from Coastonlinople 
about 11G7, and translate^! into Latin. 
M. Jourdain, Note, p. 46, has shown 


the inaccuracy of this statement. 

• Simon ot Toumay delivered with 
wonderful applause a Lecture, in which 
he explained or proved all the great 
Mysteries of religion by the Aristotelic 
process, ** Stay,” heclosed his Lecture; 

to-morrow I will utterly confute all 
th.at I have proved to-day by stronger 
arguments.” He was struck on that 
mon'ow with apoplexy, and lost his 
speech. — Crevier, i. p. 309. It should 
seem that Simon de Toumay was 
rather an ex|>ert dialectician than an 
inquiring pbdosopber. 
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of evil. Au exhumation of the remains of Amaury de 
Bene, who, though suspected, had been buried in con- 
secrated ground, was followed by a condemnation of his 
followers, the teachers of these dreaded opinions. Some 
were degraded and made over to the secular arm (to 
the State), some to perpetual imprisonment. There was 
a solemn prohibition against the reading and copying of 
these books ; all the books which could be seized were 
burned.* Six years after, Robert de Courfon, the Papal 
Legate, interdicted the reading of the Physics and Meta- 
physics of Aristotle in the schools of Paris.’' A milder 
decree of Gregory IX. ordered that they should not be 
used till they had been corrected by the theologians of 
the Church ; yet two years before this Gregory had ful- 
minated a violent Bull against the presumption of those 
who taught the Christian doctrine rather according to 
the rules of Aristotle than the traditions of the Fathers,* 
against the profane usage of mingling up philosophy with 
Divine revelation. But the secret of all this terror and 
perplexity of the Church was not that the pure and more 
rational philosophy of Aristotle was revealed in the 
schools ; the evil and the danger more clearly denounced 
were in the Arabian Comment, which, inseparable from 


* All kinds of iocongi aoua chargee 
were heeped on the memory of Amaurj 
de Bene : he was an Albigensian, 
beliered in the Everlasting Gospel. 

^ See the Decree of the Archbishop 
of Sens and the Council, unknown to 
Launoi and earlier authors, Martene, 
Nov. Tbes. Anec. iv. 166, **Corpus 
Magistri Amaurici extrahatur a ceme- 
terio et projictatar in terrain non 
beoedictam et idem exoommunicetur 
per omnes ecclestas totius provincia:.*' A 
list of names follows, “ isti degrndentur, 
VOL. IX. 


pmitus swculari curiie relinquendi ; ** 
another list, ** perpetuo carceri mand> 
pandi/* The Books of David de Dinant 
are to be burned, ** nec libri AristotelU 
de Xaturali Philosophia, nec Commen^a 
legantur Pansiis publice rel secreto.** 

• ** Non legantur libri Aristotelis do 
MetaphjsicA et Natural! Philosophic, 
nec summa de eisdem, aut de doctrinA 
Mag. David de Dinant, aut Almerici 
heretic], aut Mauritii Hiapen.**— Stat. 
Univ. 

T 
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the Arabo- Latin translation, had formed a system fruit- 
ful of abuse and error.* , t-v -j 

The heresy of Amaury de Bene, and that of David 
de Dinant, was Pantheism." The Creator and the 
Creation were but one ; all flowed from God, all was to 
be reabsorbed in God-a doctrine not less irreconcile- 
able with genuine Aristotelism than with the doctnne 
of the Church.' But the greater Schoolmen of the next 
period aspired, with what success it may be doubted, to 
the nobler triumph of subjugating Aristotelism to the 
science of Theology, not the logical science only, but 
the whole range of the Stagirite’s philosophy.'* It was 
to be an obsequious and humble, though honoured ally, 
not a daring rival ; they would set free, yet at the same 
time bind its stubborn spirit in their firm grasp, to more 
than amity, to perfect harmony. 

Albert the Great, in his unbounded range of know- 
ledge, comprehends the whole metaphysical, moral, 
physical, as well as logical system of Aristotle.' He 
had read all, or, with but few unimportant exceptions, 
his whole works. He had read them in Latin, some 
translated directly from the Greek, some from the 
Arabic ; some few had been translated from the Arabic 
into Hebrew, and from the Hebrew into the Latin. 
Those which came through the Arabic retain distinct 


■ “ On voit dAD* c«8 trow condamna- 
tions une diminution succossive de 
L* premifere U pin* 
rigoureuw, le* autree a'en vont b adou- 
cissant.*’ Crevier bUme* this mildness, 
p. 312. 

»> “ Roger Bacon non* apprend quo 

Ton «*opp 08 a Jong tempi h Paris k la 
philosophie nalurelle et h la roeta* 
physique d'Aristote exposiet par Am- 
cmtut et Averroea; ceux qui »'en ser- 


raient furent excommunic*. — r. I»4. 
See the following quotation fix>m Roger 
Bacon, and the whole passage. 

« See the sources of their doctrines, 
Joui'dain, p. 1^6, 

^ See in Jourdain the work* cited 
by Williiun Bi»hop of Paris, who died 
1248.— P. 31. 

• Works quoted by Albert the 
Great also, p. 32. 
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and undeniable marks of their transmission — Arabic 
words, especially words untranslated, Arabic idioms, 
and undeniable vestiges of the Arabic vowel system.' 
These versions from the Arabic came: I. From Spain 
and from Spanish scholars in the South of France, at 
Marseilles, Montpellier, Toulouse. II. From Sicily, 
where Frederic II. had fostered Arabic learning, and 
had encouraged translations from that tongue. Under 
his auspices the famous Michael Scott had translated, at 
least, the books of Natural History.^ Besides these 
some had come through the Hebrew ; the great age of 
Jewish philosophy, that of Aben-Esra, Maimonides, and 
Kimchi, had been contemporaneous with the later 
Spanish school of Arabic philosophy. There had been 
an intercommunion or rivalry in the cultivation of the 
whole range of philosophy. The translations from the 
Greek were as yet few, imperfect, inaccurate.'' The 
greater Thomas Aquinas has the merit of having en- 
couraged and obtained a complete translation of the 
works of Aristotle directly from the Greek.* The culti- 


' ** Jamais une rei'slon d’un 

texte Arabe ne pr^ntA, fid^tement 
orthographid!, un mot qui aura pnase 
par rintcrmddiare de TArabe, longue 
oil la proDonciation n'est re'glee que 
par les points diacritiquea qui sont 
raremont bien ploc^. Sonvoit aussi 
les traducteurs ne connaiaaant (mu la 
raleurd*un termeront laiasd'en Arabe.” 
— Jourdain, p. 19. See the whole 
passage, and also p. 37. 

f On the translation by M. Scott, 
from the Arabic, not through the 
Hebrew, Jourdain, p. 124, et seqg., 
and Herman Alemannos, with whom 
the older Herman Contractus (the 
Lame) has been confounded.— Jouo 
dain, p. 93. 


^ Among the earliest Translations 
from the Oreck was the Nicomachean 
Ethics, by no less a man than Robert 
GrosUte, Bishop of Lincoln. M. 
Jourdain satistactorilj proves this re> 
markable — P. 59, et seqq. 

I ^Scripsitetiam super philosophiam 
n4\turalem et moralem et super meta* 
physicam, quorum librorum procuravit 
ut floret nova translatio qus sententic 
Aristoteliscontineretclariasvehtatem.** 
— Tooco. Vit. C. Th. Aquin. Act. 
SS. Moich. ** On sait que ce fut par les 
conseils et les soins dc S. Thomas 
d' Aquin que fut faite une traduction 
Latine d'Aristote.” — Tenncman, Ma- 
nuel, French Tianalation. 

I 2 
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vation of Greek had never entirely ceased in the \Ve^ 
After Scotus Erigena and Adelard of Bath travelled in 
the East, these casual and interrupted communications 
grew into more regular and constant intercourse. But 
now the Latin conquest of Constantinople had made 
Eastern and Western Christendom one. If the con- 
quering army, the sovereign and the territorial lords, 
did not condescend to acquire much of the language of 
their subjects, the conquering Church was more wise 
and enterprising. Innocent III. proposed to the Uni- 
versity of Paris to send a colony of scholars to learn the 
tongue of the people, among whom the Latin clergy 
was to administer the rites of the Church a school for 
youths from Constantinople was to be opened at Paris.” 
No doubt many Byzantine exiles, men of peace and 
learning, found their way to the West. The Mendicant 
Orders, spreading over the world, made it their duty 
and their boast to acquire foreign tongues; and now 
especially the Dominicans aspired to the highest places 
in learning and knowledge. Thus the complete and 
genuine Aristotle was divulged. Towards the end of 
the thirteenth century the philosophers of Greece and 
Rome were as well known, as in our own days ; the 
schools rung with their names," with the explanation of 
their writings. A scholastic Doctor was not thought 
worthy of his name who had not publicly commented 
AmbiMi writings." It was not alone as a ser- 

pbivo»phy. translator of the Greek, as the inert and 
uninventive disciple of the Western philosophy, which it 


^ Epistolff Innocent. HI. Brequigny 
•tDu Theil» ii. 712. 723. 

* BuUeus, Ui. iv. 

■ The earlier Weetem students, who 
tiavellcd before the twelfth oeuUiry. 


Conblantine the Monk, the fatnoue 
Gerbert, Adelard of Bath, sought rather 
mathematical or astronomical acienoe. 
Jourdoin, p. 2. 
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was to restore to its forgotten honours in the West, that 
Arabian Philosophy aspired, if not to rule, to influence 
the mind of Christendom.’’ The four great Arabic 
authors, Avicenna, Aven Pace, Avicebron, Averrhoes, 
with David the Jew, and others of less fame,* introduced 
chiefly perhaps through the Jews of Andalusia, Mar- 
seilles, and Montpellier (those Dragomen of Medimval 
Science), are not only known to the later Schoolmen ; 
but even the suspicion, the jealousy, the awe, has fallen 
away. They are treated with courtesy and respect, 
allowed fair hearing ; that which at the beginning of 
the century appeared so perilous, so formidable, is no 
longer the forbidden lore of heretics, of unbelievers, of 
atheists. The Arabians are entertained as grave phi- 
losophers ; their theories are examined, their arguments 
discussed. Their authority, as representatives of a lofty 
and commanding philosophy, which has a right to re- 
spectful attention, is fully acknowledged.’’ Avicenna 
and Averrhoes are placed by Dante among the philo- 
sophers who wanted only baptism to be saved; and 


9 See Jourdain on the TransUtioni 
from the Arabic, bj Dominic and John 
the Jew, in the twelf\h centiinr. 

a ** Ajoutons que les philoeophee 
Arabea, Avicenne, Arerroes, Aven 
Pace, etc., oublid^ maintenaot, jouis* 
saient alors d‘une grande reputation.” 
— Ibid. Avicebron turns oat to be 

the fiunous Hebrew poet, Solomon 
Ibn G^irol. See the abetract and 
extraett from hii * Kona Vitjc,* in 
Munk. Melange* de Philoeophie Juive 
et Arabe. Paris, 1859. There is 
much on Arabian philosophy of 
great value in this work, and other 
writings of M. Munk. On Averroes, 
see the masterly treatise of Ernest 


Renan — Averroes et PAverroism. 
Paris, 1881. 

' M. Schmolders is of opinion that 
the Schoolmen were much more in* 
debted to the Gneco- Arabic philosophy 
than is generally supposed. ** 1/ in* 
duence exerede par eux sur le Scola^ 
tique est beaucoup plus grande qu'on 
ne la suppose ordinairement. Non 
seulement le* Scolastiques semblent 
en conreaireuz*mdme* h cause do leurs 
nombreuses citations, mais i) n’est pas 
diiHcile de prouver qu'ils soot rede- 
vables aux Arabe* d’une foule d'idees, 
qu'on leur a josqu A present attri* 
bu6e*.’*~P. 104. 
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Dante no doubt learned his respect for their names from 
his master S. Thomas.* 

The extent to which Latin Christianity, in its highest 
scholasticLsm, admitted, either avowedly or tacitly, con- 
sciously or imperceptibly, the influence of the philosophy 
of Bagdad or Cordova, how far reached this fusion of 
refined Islamism and Christianity, oiu* History wants 
space, the Historian knowledge of the yet unfathomed 
depths of Arabian learning, to determine.' 

Now came the great age of the Schoolmen. Jjatin 
or»«t ™ Christianity raised up those vast monuments of 
ticiim. Theology which amaze and appal the mind 
with the enormous accumulation of intellectual industry, 
ingenuity, and toil;“ but of which the sole result to 
posterity is this barren amazement. The tomes of 
Scholastic Divinity may be comj)ared with the pyramids 
of Egypt, which stand in that rude majesty, which 
is commanding from the display of immense human 
power, yet oppressive from the sense of the waste of 
that power for no discoverable use. Whoever penetrates 
within, finds himself bewildered and lost in a labyrinth 


* Inferno, ir. Thi.t shows at once I 

their fame, and that Arabic philoso- 
phers were not popularly rejected as | 
impious and godless. | 

* 1 almost presume, as far as my , 
own reading eiteods, to doubt whether 
there are suiGcient grounds as yet for 
deddiog this question. It requires a 
profound knowledge of Oriental and } 
of Mediaeval lore in one person. M. 
Schmolders possesses the first, M. 
Kitter perhaps a large proportion of 
both. M. Haurean, the great Master 
of Scholasticism, rather declines, at 
least does not fully enter into, the dis- 
cussion. 


* The study of Arabic, which had 
been fostered by Frederick II., carried 
to high perfection by Michael Scott 
and others, was not disconraged in the 
Unirersities. Honorius IV. proposed 
an endowment for this study in the 
Uuivenaty of Paris. The ostensible 
object was the education of Mission- 
aries to propagate the Gospel among 
the Islamites. The foundation did not 
take place till the Council of Vienne. 
— Crevicr, ii. 112. At an early period, 
perhaps, it might rather have promoted 
the invasion of Chiistiani^ by the 
Arabic philosophy. 
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of small, dark, intricate passages and chambers, devoid 
of grandeur, devoid of solemnity : he may wander with- 
out end, and find nothing ! It was not indeed the en- 
forced labour of a slave population : it was rather volun- 
tary slavery, submitting in its intellectual ambition and 
its religious patience to monastic discipline : it was the 
work of a small intellectual oligarchy, monks, of neces- 
sity, in mind and habits; for it imperiously required 
absolute seclusion either in the monastery or in the 
University, a long life under monastic rule. No School- 
man could be a great man but as a Schoolman. William 
of Ockham alone was a powerful demagogue — scholastic 
even in his political writings, but still a demagogue. It 
is singular to see every kingdom in Latin Christendom, 
every Order in the social State, furnishing the g;reat 
men, not merely to the successive lines of Doctors, who 
assumed the splendid titles of the Angelical, the 
Seraphic, the Irrefragable, the most Profound, the most 
Subtle, the Invincible, even the Perspicuous,* but to 
what may be called the supreme Pentarchy of Scho 
lasticism. Italy sent Thomas of Aquino and Fiveomt 
Bonaventura ; Germany Albert the Great ; 
thc British Isles (they boasted also of Alexander Hales 
and Bradwardine) Duns Scotus and William of Ock- 
ham ; France alone must content herself with names 
somewhat inferior (she had already given Abelard, 
Gilbert de la Por6e, Amaury de Bene, and other famous 
or suspected names), now William of Auvergne, at a 
later time Durandus. Albert and Aquinas were of 
noble Houses, the Counts of Bollstadt and Aquino ; 
Bonaventura of good parentage at Fidenza; of Scotus 


* Aquinas, Bonaventura, Alexamler Hales, Aiigidiiu de Colonna, Ockham, 
Walter Burley. 
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the birth was so obscure as to be untraceable. Ockham 
was of humble parents in the village of that name in 
Surrey. ' But Franee may boast that the University of 
Paris was the great scene of their studies, tlieir labours, 
their instruction. The University of Paris was tlie 
acknowledged awarder of the fame and authority ob- 
tained by the highest Schoolmen. It is no less remark- 
able that the new Mendicant Orders sent forth these 
five Patriarchs, in dignity, of the science. Albert and 
Aquinas were Dominicans, Bonaventura, Duns Scotus, 
Ockham, Franciscans. It might have heen supposed 
that the popularising of religious teaching, which was 
the express and avowed object of the Friar Preachers 
and of the Minorites, would have left, the higher places 
of abstruse and learned Theology to the older Orders, 
or to the more dignified Secular Ecclesiastics. Content 
All Mewii- being the vigorous antagonists of heresy 

“““■ in all quarters, they would not aspire also to 
become the aristocracy of theologic erudition. But the 
dominant religions impulse of the times could not but 
seize on all the fervent and powerful minds which sought 
satisfaction for their devout yearnings. No one who 
had strong religious ambition could be anything but a 
Dominican or a Francis<-an ; to be le.ss was to be below 
the highest standard. Hence on one hand the Orders 
aspired to rule the Universities, contested the supremacy 
with all the great established authorities in tlie schools ; 
and having already drawn into their vortex almost all 
who united powerful abilities with a devotional tem- 
perament, never wanted men who could enter into this 
dreary but highly rewarding service, — men who could 
rule the Schools, as others of their brethren had begun 
to rule the Councils and the minds of Kings. It may 
be strange to contrast the popular simple preaching, 
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for such must have been that of S. Dominic and 
S. Francis, such that of their followers, in order to con- 
tend with success against the plain and austere Ser- 
mons of the heretics, with the Sum of Theology of 
Aquinas, which of itself (and it is but one volume in 
the works of Thomas) would, as it might seem, occupy 
a whole life of the most secluded study to write, almost 
to read. The unlearned, imreasoning, only profoundly, 
passionately loving and dreaming S. Francis, is still 
more oppugnant to the intensely subtle and dry Duns 
Scotus, at one time carried by his severe logic into 
Pelagianism ; or to William of Ockham, perhaps the 
hardest and severest intellectualist of all ; a political 
fanatic, not like his visionary brethren, who brooded 
over the Apocalypse and their own prophets, but for the 
Imperial against the Papal Sovereignty. 

As then in these five men culminates the age of 
genuine Scholasticism, the rest may be left to be desig- 
nated and described' to posterity by the names assigned 
to them by their own wondering disciples. 

We would change, according to our notion, the 
titles which discriminated this distinguished pentarchy. 
Albert the Great would be the Philosopher, Aquinas 
the Theologian, Bonaventura the Mystic, Duns Scotus 
the Dialectician, Ockham the Politician. It may be 
said of Scholasticism, as a whole, that whoever takes 
delight in what may be called gymnastic exercises of 
the reason or the reasoning powers, efforts which never 
had, and hardly cared to have, any bearing on the life, 
or even on the sentiments and opinions of mankind, may 
study these works, the crowning effort of Latin, of 
Sacerdotal, and Jlonastic Christianity, and may acquire 
something like respect for these forgotten athletes in 
the intellectual games of antiquity. They are not of so 
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much moment in the history of religion, for their theo- 
logy was long before rooted in the veneration and awe 
of Christendom ; nor in that of philosophy, for except 
as to what may be called mythological subtleties, ques- 
tions relating to the world of angels and spirits, of 
which, according to them, we might suppose the revela- 
tion to man as full and perfect, as that of God or of the 
Itedeemer, there is hardly a question which has not 
been examined in other language and in less dry and 
syllogistic form. There is no acute observation on the 
workings of the human mind, no bringing to bear extra- 
ordinary facts on the mental, or mingled mental and 
corporeal, constitution of our being. With all their 
researches into the unfathomable they have fathomed 
nothing : with all their vast logical apparatus they have 
proved nothing to the satisfaction of the inquisitive 
mind. Not only have they not solved any of the in- 
soluble problems of our mental being, our primary con- I 
ceptions, our relations to God, to the Infinite, neither 
have they (a more possible task) sho>vn them to be 
insoluble.’' 

Albert the Great was born at Laningen in Swabia, of j 
Albert tho the aucieut house of the Counts of Bollstadt. 

A.D. 1193. He studied at Paris and in Padua. In Padua, 
Jordan the Saxon, the head of the Dominicans, laid on 
him the spell of his own master-mind and that of his 

Order : he became a Dominican. He returned 

1311 

to Cologne, and taught in the schools of that 
city. In 1228 he was called to fill the chair of his 


^ •‘Ilestdoncbiendifficileauxphilo- 
sopbfsd’avouerque la philuaophie con- 
iiste plut^t k reconuaitrc la limite 
riaturelle de V inUlligenca hurnaine 
fairc de pueriU efforts pour re- 


culer celte limite.’* — Haurcau, ii. p. 45, 
quoting Locke, whose whole, wise, but 
strangelj niUrc'prfseuted, work is a 
comment on that great axiom. 
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Order in the Jacobin convent at Paris. There, though 
his text-book was the rigid, stone-cold Sentences of 
Peter the Lombard, his bold originality, the confidence 
with which he rushed on ground yet untrodden, at once 
threw back all his competitors into obscurity, and 
seemed to summon reason, it might be to the aid, it 
might be as a perilous rival to religion. This, by his 
admirers, was held as hardly less than divine inspiration, 
but provoked his adversaries and his enemies. “ God,” 
it was said, “ had never divulged so many of his secrets 
to one of his creatines.” Others murmured, “ He must 
be possessed by an evil spirit:” already the fame, the 
suspicion of a magician had begun to gather round his 
name. After three years of glory, perhaps of some 
danger, in Paris, he settled among his Dominican 
brethren at Cologne. At Cologne he was visited by 
the Emperor WUliam of Holland, who bowed down in 
wonder before the extraordinary man. As Provincial 
of Germany, commissioned by the Diet of Worms, he 
visited all the monasteries of his jurisdiction. He 
severely reproved the Monks, almost universally sunk 
in ignorance and idleness ; he rescued many precious 
manuscripts which in their ignorance they had left 
buried in dust, or in their fanaticism cast aside as pro- 
fane. He was summoned to Home, and named . 

Grand Master of the Palace — the great dignity 
usually held by his Order — by Pope Alexander IV. 
He laid down his dignity, and retired to his school at 
Cologne. He was compelled to accept the Bishopric of 
Hatisbon. After three years of able administration he 
resigned to Urban IV. the unwelcome great- 
ness, and again retired to his seclusion, his 
studies, and publie instruction at Cologne. Such was 
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the public life, such the honours paid to the most illus- 
trious of the Schoolmen.* 

Albert the Great at once awed by his immense erudi- 
tion and appalled his age. His name, the Universal 
Doctor, was the homage to his all-embracing knowledge. 
He quotes, as equally familiar, Latin, Greek, Arabic, 
Jewish philosophers.* He was the first Schoolman who 
lectured on Aristotle himself, on Aristotle from Gneco- 
Latin or Arabo-Latin copiea The whole range of the 
Stagirite’s physical and metaphysical philosophy was 
within the scope of Albert’s teaching.” In later days 
he was called the Ape of Aristotle ; he had dared to 
introduce Aristotle into the Sanctuary itself.* One of 
his Treatises is a refutation of the Arabian Averrhoes. 
Nor is it Aristotle and Averrhoes alone that come within 


* HAurran, t. u. p. 1, et 1 

owe maet of what follows, with re- 
feicnces to the original works, to the 
two Chapters on Albert the Great in 
Ritter, Christliche Philosophie, riii. p. 
181, and M. Haureau, De la Philoso- 
phie Scolastique, ii. p. 1. I think the 
Gennan has an unusual advantage 
over the Frenchman in the order, and 
therefore in the perspicuity, with 
which be has developed the system of 
Albert the Great. In his sharp, pre> 
CISC language the Frenchman resumes 
his superiority; and it must be re- 
membered that the object of M. 
Haureau^a work is the Scholastic Philo- 
sophy. I have also read M. liousselot, 
Etudes, and some of the older writers. 

* ** Et in hanc sententiam convene- 
runt multi Theologi diversarum reli- 
giooum tarn acilicet Saracenonim quara 
Judsomm, quam Christianonim.*’ — 
Lib. viii. Physic, c. ri., quoted by 


M. Haureau, ii. p. 54. Alexander 
Hales (about 1222) had illustrated 
Christian Theology fVom Aristotle and 
Avicenna.— Ritter, 181, Also Wil- 
liam of Auvergne. See Haureau, 
p. II. 

^ The only Treatises which the 
Scholastic Philosopher might seem to 
disdain were the popular and practical 
ones, the Rhetoric, Poetics, and the 
Politics. — Ritter, p. 188. 

^ See quotation from Thomasius iu 
Haureau, and M. Haureau's refuta- 
tion. “An andem Orten giebt er zu 
erkennen, er wollte hier nur die Mei- 
nung der IVri|mtetiker wiedergel<en; 
wie dieselbe mit dor Katholischen Lehre 
ausgq;;Iichen werden konne, laast er 
dahin gestellt sejm.” Ritter, however, 
does full juHtice to his religion, p. 191. 
De uuitate intellectus contra Aver- 
rhoem. His works fill twenty-one 
volumes folio. 
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the pale of Albert’s erudition; the commentators and 
glossators of Aristotle, the whole circle of the Arabians, 
are quoted, their opinions, their reasonings, even their 
words, with the utmost familiarity. But with Albert 
Theology was still the master-science. The Bishop of 
Ratisbon was of unimpeached orthodoxy ; the vulgar 
only, in his wonderful knowledge of the secrets of 
Nature, in his studies of Natural History, could not 
but see something of the magician. Albert had the 
ambition of reconciling Plato and Aristotle, and of 
reconciling this harmonised Aristotelian and Platonic 
philosophy with Christian Divinity. He thus, in some 
degree, misrepresented or misconceived both the Greeks ; 
he hardened Plato into Aristotelism, expanded Aris- 
totelism into Platonism; and his Christianity, though 
Albert was a devout man, wliile it constantly subordi- 
nates, in strong and fervent language, knowledge to 
faith and love, became less a religion than a philosophy. 
Albert has little of, he might seem to soar above the 
peculiar and dominant doctrines of Christianity; he 
dwells on the nature of God rather than on the Trinity, 
on the immortality of the soul rather than the redemp- 
tion ; on sin, on original sin, he is almost silent. Accord- 
ing to the established Christian theology. Creation and 
Redemption were simultaneously in the counsels of God. 
In the new system, Grace was a gift for the advance- 
ment of Man’s indefeasible intellectual nature. But 
though Albert thus dwells on the high, as it were 
philosophic, Godliead, he reserves religiously for God a 
sole primary existence ; he rejects with indignation his 
master Aristotle’s tenet of the co-etemity of matter and 
the eternity of the world but he rests not in the 

^ **Gott wurde bediirftig »ein, wennj ieUe Dass die Materie nicht 

!i«ia Werken eine Materie voraua* ewig sein konne, wird aber aiich 
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sublime simplicity of the Mosaic creation by the Word 
of God out of nothing. Since St. Augustine, the Pla- 
tonic doctrine of the pre-existence of the forms, or the 
ideas, of all things in ^e mind of God, had been almost 
the accredited doctrine of the Church. Even Matter 
was in God, but before it became material, only in its 
form and possibility. Man, indeed, seems to be doomed, 
if he can soar above the corporeal anthropomorphism 
which arrayed the Deity in human form (the antWpo- 
morphism of the poets, the sculptors, and the painters), 
to ^mit an intellectual anthropomorphism ; to en- 
deavour to comprehend and define the laws and the 
capacities of the Divine Intelligence according to his 
own.' Yet when Albert thus accepted a kind of Pla- 
tonic emanation theory of all things from the Godhead,' 
he repudiated as detestable, as blasphemous, the abso- 
lute unity of the Divine Intelligence with the intelli- 
gence of man. This doctrine of Averrhoes destroyed the 
personality of man, if not of God. Ho recoils from 
Pantheism with religious horror. His perpetual object 


daraiu mchlosten, dau Gott, die ewi^ 
Fomip und die Materie nicht mil 
einander gemein haben konctenf also 
auch nicht die Ewigkeit. Hier ge- 
bmucht Albert diesen SaU des Aria> 
toteles gegeo den Aristoteles selbst.*’ — 
Ritter, pp. 201-2. 

* Le Diea des phUosofdMS, c*est k 
dire des Th^lf>giens ^lair^. ne fut 
pas, il est vrai. celui des sculpteurs et 
des peintres; mais il eat bieo avec lui. 
pour ne ricn ocfler. quelques traits ' 
de ressemblance. Pour reprdsentcr la | 
figure de Dieu, I'artiste arait choUl 
dans la natare, arec les yeux du corps, 
les formes qui lui avaient sembl^ r^ 
pondre le mieux au concept id^ de la 


beauts parfaite, et il s*e*tait efTored de 
lea reproduire sur le bois oa sur la 
pierre. Pour reprdsenter Dieu comme 
I'intelligence paifaite, le philoMphe 
proedda suivant la mdme mdthode ; 
arrivant au dernier terms de Pabstrao 
tion, il trouva dans Pentendement 
humain, les iddes gdndroles, et il ne 
sut alors mieux faire, qne de delinir 
rintelligmce de Dieu le lieu primordial 
de ces iddes." — Hanreau, p. 84. Com- 
pare the whole passage, as Just as it is 
brilliant. 

* ** Primum principium est indefi- 
nienter fluens. quo inteliectus univer- 
saliter agens indesinenter est intelligcn- 
tias emitteus.” — Apud Ritter, p. 199. 
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is to draw the distinction between the Eternal and the 
Temporal, the Infinite and the Finite; how knowledge 
is attained, how the knowledge of God differs from the 
enthusiastic contemplation of God. God, though not to 
be comprehended, may bo known, and that not ouly by 
grace, but by natural means. God is as the Light, 
everywhere seen, but everywhere escaping the compre- 
hension of the vision. God is omnipresent, all-working 
yet limited by the capacities of ejcisting things. 

God the Creator (and Creation was an eternal, in- 
alienable attribute of the God) was conceived, as having 
primarily called into being four coeval things of ever- 
lasting duration, — the primal Matter, Time, Heaven, the 
Everlasting Intelligence.* But Matter, and Time, it 
should seem, were properly neither Matter nor Time. 
Matter has no proper existence, it is only privative ; it 
is something by which and in which works Intelligence.'* 
The Heavens exist (and in the Heavens, though this is 
something, as it were, apart from his theory, Albert 
admits the whole established order and succession of the 
Angels from Dionysius the Areopagito)' and Intelli- 
gence, which subsists, though oppressed and bowed 


f ** llle enim maxime intelligibilU est I 
et omnia intellectua et intelligibilis | 
cauaa et in omni intelUgibili attingitur, ! 
aicut lumen quod est actus visibilium, 
attiogitur in omni visibili per risum. 
Sicnt tamen lumen secundum immensi- 
tatem. quam babet in rota soils et 
secundum immensitatem potestatia, qua 
omnia risibilia comprebendere potest, 
non potest capi eel comprehendi a risu, 
ita ncc intellectua divinus, secundum 
ezcellentiam, qu& excellit in se ipso, 
et secundum pot4.*statem qu& illustrarc 
potest super omnia, etlam super in5- 


nita intelligibilia, capt vel compre- 
hendi potest ab inteilectu creato.'* 
Summa Tbeolog., quoted in Ritter, 
p. 196. The bnite cannot compre- 
hend the InHnite. But Albert always 
pro-suppoaes the moral as well as the 
Christian preparative for knowledge, 
yirtue, and faith. 

^ Ritter, p. 205. 

* The whole Universe was a pro- 
gressive descendant development, and 
ascendant movement, towards pe> 
fection. 
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down, even in lifeless things. But between the higher, 
imperishable intelligence of man and the intelligence of 
Grod there is nothing intermediate;'" and yet there is 
eternal, irreconcileeble difference. ITie Unity of Giod 
most develope itself in multiplicity. Man’s Intelligence 
is a continual efflux from God, an operation of God, but 
yet not divine. As God it has its own Free Will.“ 

And so Albert goes on, and so went on Albert’s suc- 
cessors, and so go on Albert’s interpreters, with these 
ex(juisitely subtle distinctions of words, which they 
refuse to see are but words, making matter immaterial," 
forms actual beings or substances ; making Grod himself, 
with perfect free-will, act under a kind of necessity ; 
making thoughts things, subtilising things to thoughts ; 
beguiling themselves and beguiling mankind with the 
notion that they are passing the impassable barriers of 
human knowledge ; approaching boldly, then suddenly 
recoiling from the most fatal conclusions. In the pride 
and in the delight of conscious power, in the exercise of 
the reason, and its wonderful instrument Logic, these 
profound and hardy thinkers are still reproducing the 
same eternal problems; detaching the immaterial part 
of man, as it were, fi«m his humanity, and blending him 
with the Godhead ; bringing the Gkxihead down into the 
world, till the distinction is lost ; and then perceiving 

k On the medittral question | equally admitted, the operation of God 
Albert would be at once a Realist, a | in the soul of man through Angels. 
Conoeptualist, and a Nominalist. There ■ ** Daher ist dasi’^inan einein jeden 
were three kinds of UniTemla, one Gescbdpfe rerschieden toq dem, was 
abstract, self-existing, one in the object, ea i*t/’— Ritter, p. 211. The matter 
one in the mind. — Ritter, p. 219. ' is only the outward vehicle, as it 
Haureau, p. Id. M. Haureau treats were,— the Form gives the Being, 
tliis part at length. This is the theory of Arerrhoea. See 

*■ Yet he does not deny, he asserts on this subject the jut^t and sensible 
m other places, that which Christianity | ohaervatlon of M. Hanrean, frort 
*and Islam, Latin, Greek, and Arabi.'in, p. 34. 
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and crying out in indignation against wbat seems their 
own blasphemy. 'I’he close of all Albert the Great’s 
intense labours, of his enormous assemblage of the 
ojiinions of the philosophers of all ages, and liis efToils 
to harmonize them with the high Christian Theology, is 
a kind of Eclecticism, an nnreconciletl Ih.'alism, Con- 
ceptualism, Nominalism, with many of the difficulties 
of each. The intelligence of God was but an archetype 
of the intelligence of man, the intclligeuco of man a 
type of that of God ; each peojiled with the same ideas, 
representatives of things, conceptional entities, oven 
words ; existing in G(xl before all existing things, before 
time, and to exist after time; in man existing after 
existing things, bom in time, yet to share in the immor- 
tality of the intelligence. Thus religion, the Christian 
religion, by throwing upward God into his unapproach- 
able, ineffable, inconceivable Mystery, is perhaps, in 
its own province, more philosophical than jdiilosophy. 
Albert, in admitting the title of the Aristotelian or 
Greek, or Arabian philosophy, to scrutinize, to make 
comjirehensible the Divine Intelligence ; in attempting, 
however glorious the attempt, the Imjxissible, and allix- 
ing no limits to the power of human rea.«on and logic, 
while he disturbed, to some extent unintentionally de- 
posed, Theology, substituted no high and coherent I’hi- 
losophy. iSafe in his owm deep religiousness, and his 
doctrinal orthixloxy, ho saw not how with his philosophic 
speculations he undermined the foundations of his 
theology. 

liut this view of Albert the Great is still imperfect 
and unjust. His title to fame is not that he introduced 
and interpreted to the world, the Metaphysics and 
Physics of Aristotle, and the works of the Arabian 
philosophers on these abstnise subjects but because he 

VOL. IX. K 
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opened the tield of true philosophic observation to man- 
kind. In natural history ho unfolded the more precious 
treasures of tlie Aristotelian philosophy, he revealed all 
the secrets of ancient science, and added lai^e con- 
tributions of his own on every brancli of ft ; in mathe- 
matics he commented on and explained Euclid ; in 
chymistry, he was a subtle investigator ; in astronomy, 
a bold spieculator. Had he not been premature — had 
not philosophy been seized and again enslaved to theo- 
logy, mysticism, and worldly politics — he might have 
been more immediately and successfully followed by the 
first, if not by the second, Bacon." 

Of all the schoolmen Thomas Aquinas'’ has left the 

rhonwu gi'eatest name. He was a son of the Count of 

AquiiiM, Aquino, a rich fief in the Kingdom of Naples. 
His mother, 'I’lieodora, was of the line of tlie old Norman 
Kings ; his brothers, Reginald and Landolph, held high 
rank in the Imperial armies. His family was connected 
by marriage with the Hohenstaufens ; they had Swabian 
blood in their veins, and so the great schoolman was 
of the race of Frederick II. Monasticism seized on 
Thomas in his early youth; he became an inmate of 
Monte Casino ; at sixteen years of age he caught the 
more fiery and vigorous enthusiasm of the Dominicans. 
By them he was sent — no unwilling proselyte and pupil — 
to France. He was seized by his worldly brothers, and 

• “ Nou* n’ftvons interrogtf que le nature, le ohimiste subtil, I'audacieux 
philotophe; nous n’avons parcouni que astronome, Thabile intei~pr6t«de:> theo* 
trois ou quatrede we vingt-un volumes r^mes d'ICuclide. I.,e resullat des tra- 
in-folio, oeuvre prodigieuse, presque vaux d'AIlwMi n*a ete rien moinsqu’une 
Burhumaine, k laquelle aticune autre veritable revolution ! Cela resume 
ne saurait 5tre comparee ; que nous tous ses litres i la gloire." — Haureau, 
auraient appris, &i nous tivions eu le ii. p. 103. He perhn{« rather fore- 
loisir de lea comulter, le thebiogien boded than wrought this revolution, 
form^ k r^le dee F^rcs, le scrupu- ^ Born about 1227. 
leux inveatigateur des myst^res de la 
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gent back to Naples ; he was imprisoned in one of the 
family castles, but resisted even the fond entreaties of 
his mother and his sisters. Ho persisted in his pious 
disobedieuce, his holy lianlness of heart ; he was released 
after two years’ imprisonment — it might seem strange — 
at the command of the Emperor Frederick II. The 
godle.ss Emperor, as ho was called, gave Tliomas to the 
Church. Aquinas took the irrevocable vow of a Friar 
IVeacher. He became a scholar of Albert the Great at 
Cologne and at Paris. He was dark, silent, unapproach- 
able even by his brethren, perpetually wrapt in pro- 
found meditation. He was called, in mockery, Cologne, 
the great dumb ox of Sicily. Albert ques- 
tioned the mute disciple on the most deep and knotty 
points of theology ; he found, as he confessed, his equal, 
his superior. “ Tliat dumb ox will make the world 
resound with his doctrines.” With iVlbert tlie faitlil'ul 
disciple returned to Cologne. Again he went back to 
Paris, received his academic degrees, and taught with 
universal wonder. Under Alexander IV. he stood up in 
Home in defence of his Order against the eloquent 
William de St. Amour ; he repudiated for his Order, and 
condemned by his authority, the prophecies of the Abbot 
Joachim. He taught at Cologne with Albert the Great; 
.also at Paris, at Rome, at Orvieto, at Viterbo, at Perugia. 
Where he taught, the world listened in respectful silence. 
He was acknowledged by two Pojies, Urban IV. and 
Clement IV., as the first tlieologian of the age. He 
refused the Archbishopric of Naples. He was expected 
at the Council of Lyons, as the authority M»nau, 
before whom all Christendom might be ex- 
pected to bow down. He died ere he had pas-sed the 
borders of Naples at the Abbey of Rossa Nuova, near 
Terracina, at the age of forty-eight. Dark tales were 
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told of his death ; " only the wickedness of man could 
deprive the world so early of such a wonder. The Uni- 
joiy IS, versity of Paris claimed, but in vain, the trear 
sure of his mortal remains.' He was canonised 
by John XXII. 

I 'Hiomas Aquinas is throughout, above all, the Theo- 

I logian. God and tlie soul of man are the only objects 
truly worthy of his philosophic investigation. This is 
I the function of the Angelic Doctor, the mission of the 

i Angel of the s<'hools. In liis works, or rather in his one 

I great work, is the final result of all which has been 

j decided by Pope or Council, taught by the Fathers, 

I accepted by tradition, argued in the schools, inculcated 

j in the Confessional. The Sum of Theology is the 

authentic, authoritative, ticknowledged code of Latin 
Christianity. We cannot but contrast this vast work 
with the original Gospel : to this bulk has grown the 
New Testament, or rather the doctrinal and moral part 
of the New Testament.* But Aquinas is an intellectual 
theologian : he approaches more nearly than most philo- 
sophers, certainly than most divines, to pure embodied 
intellect He is perfectly jiassionless ; he has no polemic 

i < .See toK ri, p. 406, with the 

I quotation from Dante. One story was 

that Charles of Anjou )ia<} attempted 
violence on a niece of S, Thomas, and 
that the Saint ha*! ileterniined to de- 
uomice the crime before the Council of 
Lyons ; others said that Charles re- 
sent'd the free if not king-killing doc- 
trines of the treatise of S. Thoma.s de 
Regiroine Principum. But tliere is a 
full account of the calm, pious death 
of S. Thomas. He was ill more than 
a month, with every sign of natural 
decay. 

[ ' liood the remarkable letter of the 

I 

} 

I 


University in the Life in the Bol- 
landista. 

j • My copy of the Summa of Aquinas 
j has above twelve hundred of the veiy 
clo.sost printed fulio pages in double 
j columns, without the indexes. I pre- 
tend not to have lead it; but who- 
' ever is curious to know, as it were, 
the ultimate decisions of the Latin 
I Church on most theological or ethical 
I points will consult it; and will sec 
I the range and scope of that theology, 
and the groundwork of all the later 
j casuistry. 
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indignation, nothing of the Churchman’s jealousy and 
suspicion ; he has no fear of the result of any investiga- 
tion ; he hates nothing, hardly heresy ; loves nothing, 
unless perhaps naked, abstract truth. In his serene 
confidence that all must end in good, ho moves the most 
startling and even jierilous questions, as if they were the 
most indifferent, the very Being of God. God must be 
revealed by syllogistic process. Himself inwardly con- 
scious of the absolute harmony of his own intellectual 
and moral being, he places sin not so much in the will 
as in the understanding. The perfection of man is 
the perfection of his intelligence. He examines with the 
same perfect self-command, it might almost bo said 
ajwthy, the converse as well as the proof of the most 
vital religious truths. He is nearly as consummate a 
sceptic, almost atheist, as he is a divine and theologian. 
Secure, as it should seem, in impenetrable armour, he 
has not only no apprehension, but seems not to sujipose 
the possibility of danger ; he has nothing of the boast- 
fulness of self-confidence, but in calm assurance of vic- 
tory, gives every advantage to his adversary. On both 
sides of every question ho casts the argument into one 
of his clear, distinct syllogisms, and calmly places him- 
self as Arbiter, and passes judgement in one or a series 
of still more unansw'erable svllogisms. He has assijrued 
its unassailable j)roviiice to Church authority, to tra- 
dition or the Fathers, faith and works; but beyond, 
within the proper sphere of philosophy, he asserts full 
fretnlom. There is uo Father, even 8t. Augustine, who 
may not be examined by tlie fearless intellect. 

Thomas Aquinas has nothing like the boundless range 
of .Vlbert the Great ; he distlains or fears Natural Philo- 
sophy. Within their common sphere he is the faithful 
disciple of the Master, but far surpasses him in clcar- 
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ness, (Ustinctiiess, precision, eonclnsiveness. He had 
some works of Plato, unknown to Albert, acquired per- 
haps in his native Maj^a Gnecia ; but, with Albert, 
he rejects the co-etemal ideas subsistent without and 
beyond the Deity. With Albert in that controversy ho 
is a high Aristotelian, but repudiates as decisively the 
eternity of matter, the imperishability of the Universe. 

Aquinas has, as it were, three distinct and unmingling 
worlds : the world of God, the world of the immaterial 
angels and demons, the world of mingled matter and 
intelligence, — that of man. God is alone, the One 
absolute, infinite, self-subsistent, whose essence it is 
“ to bo.” No Eastern anti-materialist ever guarded the 
primal Godhead more zealously from any intnisive 
debasement. God is his own unique form : jiroceeds 
from no antecedent form, communicates with no inferior 
form. The Godhead is in itself, by itself, all that is. 
It is pre-existent to matter, eternally separate from 
matter.' But Thomas must never lose the Christian 
theologian in the philosopher. All this abstract, un- 
mingling, solitary Deity, is not merely to be endowed 
with his eternal, immutable attributes. Omnipresence, 
Omniscience, Providence, but reconciled with the mys- 
terious doctrine of the Trinity. Thomas has not merely 
to avoid the errors of Plato and Aristotle, but of Arius 
and Sabellias ; and on the Trinity he is almost as diffuse, 
even more minute, than on the sole original Godhead. 
The most micro-scopic eye can hardly trace his exquisite 
and subtle distinctions, the thin and shadowy differences 
of words which ho creates or seizes. Yet he himself 
seems to walk unbewildered in his own labyrinth ; he 
walks apparently as calmly and firmly as if he were in 


* Conipai’e HAurcau. p. 155. 
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o{)en day ; leaves nothing unquestioned, unaccounted 
for; defines the undefinable, distinguishes the undis- 
tinguishable ; and lays down his conclusions os if they 
were mathematical truths. 

Aquinas’ world of Angels and Demons comprehended 
the whole mystic Hierarchy of the Areopagito. Matter 
is not their substance ; they are immaterial. They are 
not self-subsistent ; being is not their essence.” They 
are, on one side, finite; on the other, infinite: upwards, 
finite ; for they are limited by the stem line which 
tlivides them from the Godliead : infinite, downwards ; 
for they seek no inferior subject But as that which 
diversifies, multiplies, and individualises, is matter, aud 
divisibility is the essential property of matter, all the 
Angels, thence, logically, would be but one Augel, as 
there is but one pure spirituaUty. In this point, and 
about the whole subject of Angels, Thomas, instead of 
being embarrassed, seems to delight and revel ; his 
luxury of distinction and definition, if it be not a con- 
tradiction, liis imaginative logic, is inexhaustible. He 
is absolutely wanton in the questions which he starts, 
and answers with all the grave satisfaction as on solemn 
questions of life and death.* 

The third world is that of matter and of man. The 
world was created by God according to forms (or ideas) 
existent, not without but within the Deity; for God 
must have known what he would create. These forms, 
these ideas, these types of existing things, are part of 
God’s infinite knowledge ; they are the essence of God ; 


• K(»e Ang«li new et>i Msentia sed 
accidens.” — Suimna, i. qujcst, xii. 

Art. 4. They owe their being to a free 
act of the divine will. Compare Hau- 
leau, p. 1 55. 


* K. g. ** Utrum in Angetii »it oogni* 
tiomntutinaet vettpertinn.*' “Whether 
ongeU renaon by logic'’ had been dia* 
cus&cd before. 
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they are God. Man Ls inseparable from matter ; matter 
cannot exist without form.’' The soul, the intelligence 
of man, constitutes the third world. It shares, in some 
degree, the immateriality of the two higher orders. It 
is self-subsistent ; but it needs the material body, as its 
organ, its instrument. It is not, however, pre-existent 
Origen was a name of ill rejmte in the Church; his 
doctrine therefore, by some subtle logical effort, must 
be rejected. Each sej)arnte soul is not created ere it is 
infused into the human body ; this creation is simul- 
taneous ; nothing uncreate is presupposed.' But if not 
self-subsistent, not jiossibly pre-existent before their 
union with the bo<ly, how, according to the orthodox 
doctrine, can souls bo self-subsistent after the dissolution 
of the union ? 8t. Thomas takes refuge in the Angelic 
worhl. This, too, was created ; and the souls, retaining 
the individuality, which they had nccjuired in their con- 
junction with matter, withdraw as it were into this sepa- 
rate immaterial and unmiugling world. 

It is obvious that our space only permits us to touch, 
and, we fear, with inevitable obscurity, some of the 
characteristic views of St. Thomas. St. Thomas, like 
his predecessor, Albert, on the great question of univer- 
sals, is Eclectic; neither absolutely Realist, Concep- 
tualist, nor Nominalist. Fniversals are real only in 
God, and but seemingly, in potentiality rather than 
actuality ; they are subjective in the intelligence of 
man ; they result objectively in things. St. Thomas 

^ tioii cflonot creati? mattftr without t’boaret, siraplicit<*rfntimdumestanlma8 
fonn ; thi» U a neoMstiry limit of hia simul cum coqxtrihuscrpah et infuutli.” 
omni|^M>t4'nce. It would iteacontiadio — Summn, j. qu(c»t. xviii. 3. 
tion. — 8umma. atio pitMluotio altcujua i^i aecundum 

' Cum auima sine o>rporeexistetis suam totam auhstantinm nullo pr>esu{»* 
non hafaeat sum natura; {lerfectioneni, {tosito quod ait vel incredtumf vcl ah 
nt'C Dens ah atium oput^ in- aliqiio creatuin,"— Qiia*itt. Ixv. 3. 
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rejects the Democritean effluxes of outward things, by 
which the atomistic pliilosojihy accounted for our per- 
ceptions : he admits images of things reflected and re- 
ceived by the senses as by a mirror, and so brought 
under the cognisance of the intelligence. The intelli- 
gence has, as it were, only the power, a dormant faculty 
of knowledge, till the object is presented, through the 
image. But the conception by the senses is confused, 
indeterminate ; till abstracted, analyse<l, at once univer- 
sulised and individnaliscil by the intelligence." 

Yet Thomas ruled not in uncontested supremacy even 
in his intellectual realm : he was encountered ^ 
by an antagoni.st as severely intellectual as 
himself. No doubt the jealousy of the rival orders, the 
Dominican and the Franciscan, had much to do with 
the war of the Scotists and the Thomists, which divided 
the very narrow world which understood, or thought 
they understood, the points in dispute, and the wider 
world who took either side, on account of the habit, 
Franciscan or Dominican, of the champion. It is sin- 
gular to trace, even in their Scholasticism, the ruling 
characters, so oppugnant to each other, of the two Orders. 


* *‘Coguitio itulistincta. b 

?«nsatjon csl onteVieurc rintelicction, 
c*nt convemi ; maitt toiite sensation eat 
indetermhic«} uiiirenellement confu^e, 
achevt^e, nvant d’etre ncte 
|ui U tenninn, e’est-k-dire I’idee iudivi- 
tiuelle lie la cho»e seutie, )e rmitome ; de 
memo I’intelleetioD n'esi devenue cette 
ideeclaiie.positive«nb»o]uTnontd»tiocte 
de toute autre, qui repond nu mothuma> 
oite, qu'apr^ un travail de IVprit qui 
distrait tout le piopre de rhumanite' de 
ia notion nnt^ricure ct confuse de t'ani* 
inalite!, Ou ne s’attcndait pcut-4tie 
)<a« A ce travnil, chei im dorteur dii 


treirieine si^cle, cette uvante ctitique 
dc la iaculte de i-onnaitre.” — H.iureau, 
p. 203. 1 have made this eitract, not 

merely because it contains an import- 
ant illustration of the philosophy ot 
Aquinas, but bocau»> it is such a re- 
markable indication of the penetrative 
good sense, which, notwithstanding all 
his .«<-ho)astic subtlety, np|>ears, a.<< far 
as my nai'row acijuaintanoe with his 
works, to set Aquinos above all School- 
men. I have re."klthe splendid quarto 
volume of M. Carle, * Histoire de la 
V ie et des EcriU de S. Thomas d’Aquin,’ 
of which I much admire the — ty|*e. 
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In Albert tlio Great, and in St. Thomas, there is some- 
thing staid, robust, muscular, the calmness of conscious 
strength ; their rea-souing is more sedate, if to such a 
subject the term may bo applied, more practical. The 
intelligence of man is to be trained by severe discipline 
to tlie height of knowledge; and knowledge is its high 
ultimate reward. With the Franciscans there is still 

passion : in Bonaventura, the mild passion of 

BoDAvrature. i- .. i 

M ysticisin ; in Guns iSeotus, if it may be so 
said, Logic itself is become a passion. Guns is, by 
nature, habit, training, use, a ]xilemic. In Ockham it 
is a revolutionary passion in philosophy as in politics. 
The true opposite, indeed rival he may bo called, of 
Thomas, was his contemporary, his friend Bonaventura. 
These two men were to have met at the Council of 
Lyons. One died on the road, the other just lived to 
receive his Cardinal’s hat, with the full applause of that 
great (Ecumenic Synod : a Pope, an Emperor, and a 
King, attended his magniQcent funeral. In Bonaveu- 
tnra the philosopher recedes; religious edification is his 
mission. A much smaller proportion of his voluminous 
works is pure Scholasticism : he is teaching by the Life 
of his Holy Founder, St. Franci.s, and by what may be 
called a new Gospel, a legendary Life of the Saviour, 
which seems to claim, with all its wild traditions, equal 
right to the belief with that of the Evangeli.sts. Bona- 
ventura himself seems to deliver it as his own unques- 
tioning faith. Bonaventura, if not ignorant of, feared or 
disdained to know much of Aristotle or the Arabians : 
he philosophises only because in his age he could not 
avoid jihilosophy. The philosophy of Bonaventura rests 
on the theological dcK-trine of Original Sin : the soul, 
exiled from God, must return to God. The most popu- 
lar work of Bonaventura, with his mystic admirers, was 
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the Itinerary of the Soul to God. The love of God, 
and the knowledge of God, proceed harmoniously toge- 
ther, througli four degrees or kinds of light. The exter- 
nal light, by which we learn the mechanic arts: the 
inferior light, which shines through the senses, by these 
we comprehend individuals or things : the internal light, 
the reason, which by reflection raises the soul to intel- 
lectual things, to universals in concejition : the superior 
light of grace, which reveals to us the sanctifying vir- 
tues, shows us universals, in their reality, in God. 

Bonaventura rests not below this highest light.'’ Phi- 
losophy pretends that it may soar to the utmost heights, 
and behold the Invisible; it presumes to aver that 
thought, by dwelling on God, may behold him in spirit 
and in truth. Against this doctrine Bonaventura pro- 
tests with all his energy. Bcason may reach the ulti- 
mate bounds of nature : would it trespass farther, it is 
dazzled, blinded by excess of light Is faith in the 
intellect or in the aflections? it enlightens the intel- 
lect it rules over the aflections. Which has tho greater 
certitude, knowledge or faith ? There must be a dis- 
tinction. There is a knowledge which is confined to 
human things. There is a knowledge which is tho 
actual vision of God. This ultimate knowledge, though 
of faith, is superior to faith ; it is its absolute jwrfection. 
There is a certainty of speculation, a certainty of adhe- 
sion. The certainty of adhesion is the certainty of 
faith ; for this men have died, ^^’hat Geometer ever 
died to vindicate the certainty of geometry ? ' All this 


^ Fn>m Haurrau, p. ‘J24. i Sic major certitudo in ip&a fide 

^ ** Est enim ccrtitiido specuUtioim j quam »it in habitu Bcientia^, pro eoquod 
pt est certitude adha^ioDts; et piitna vem fidca magin tacit ailharerc i}«um 
ijuidem re»picit intellfH'tum, secunda cre<}entem veritati cmlito, quam ali« 
vero rcapicit ipf^um aflectum. . . . qua sclent in nlicujuarciacitni. Videmus 
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lower knowledge ought to be disdainfully thrown aside 
for the knowledge of God. All sensible appearances, 
all intellectual operations, should be dismissed ; the 
whole weight of the affections be fixed and centred on 
tl» one absolute esisenee in God. The faithful Christian, 
if he might know the whole of physical science, would, 
in his loyal adhesion to his belief, lose all that science 
rntlier than abandon or deny one article of the faith. 
The raptures of Bonaventura, like the mptures of all 
5Iy sties, tremble on tlic borders of Pantheism : he would 
still keep up the distinction between the soul and G<k 1 ; 
but the soul must aspire to absolute unity with Gml, in 
whom all ideas are in reality one, though many accord- 
ing to human thought and sj)eech. But the soul, by 
contemplation, by beatic vision, is, its it were, to be lost 
and merged in that Unity.** 

Where the famous Duns Bcotus was born, in Scot- 
Dunii.ScotM ^****^> *** Ireland, in Northumberland ; why 
called the Scot, what was his parentage; all 
18 utter darkness, thick and impenetrable as his own 
writings, from whence some derived his Greek name, 
Simtos. He a])peared a humble Franciscan at Oxford; 


enrni Teroii fidd« nec per irgumenl 
nec per tormesta, nec jier blandimenl 
mclinari ,K«e* m veritntem qunm ci 
ount, saltern ore tenui, negint. Stull 
el lam rsselfffon^tra qui pro quacunq 
certA conelusione geometria-, autlei 
subiio mortem.”— In Seritent. k 
qimrt. 11 a 14, quoted by Hauieau, 
prediction of Gallic 
erus hdelis eti.am si sciret ton 
Pbys'cam. mallet totam illam scienti 
1"' .r».quam unum wlum aiticuli 
inlluerens 

ritati credita,." — 


^ ** Kt quoniam cogDOscens est imum, 
et cognita Bunt multa, kieo omnes klexc 
in Deo »unt UDun)» f«cuU(iaDi rem, sed 
tnnien f^ureii secundum rationem iiitel* 
iigendi aive dicendi.**— In Intel, i. xiv. 
1-3, quoted by Kittcr, p. 49G. “ Tu 
nutem, 0 amice, (irca myaticas visiones 
corroborato itinere et sensus desere et 
iiitellectualea operationes, et aeubibilia 
et inrisibUia, et omne n<Hi ens et ens, 
et ltd unitatem,ut poi>Mibiie eat, ioMnua 
reslituere ipaius, qui eat super omnem 
easenttain et acientiam.” Itin. Ment.ad 
, Deum, *2, 5, 7. — Ibid, p, 498, 


I 

I 
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the subtle Doctor gathered around him 30,000 pupils. 
At Paris he was not heard by less eager or countless 
crowds. From Paris he went to Cologne, and there 
died. The vast writings of Duns Scotus, which a.s lec- 
tures, thousands thronged to hear, spread out as the 
dreary' sandy wilderness of philosophy ; if its border be 
now occasionally entered by some curious traveller, he 
may return with all the satisfaction, but hardly the 
reward, of a discoverer. Tlie toil, if the story of his 
early death be true, the rapidity', of this man’s mental 
jiroductiveness, is perhaps the most wonderful fact in 
the intellectual history' of our race. He is said to have 
died at the age of thirty-four, a period at which most 
minds are hardly at their fullest strength, having written 
thirteen closely-printed folio volumes, without an image, 
perhaps without a superfluous word, except the eternal 
logical formularies and amplifications.* These volumes 
do not contain his Sermons and Commentaries, which 
were of endless extent. The mind of Duns might seem 
a wonderful reasoning machine ; whatever was thrown 
into it came out in syllogisms : of the coarsest texture, 
yet in perfect flawless pattern. Logic was the idol of . 
Duns ; and this Logic-worship is the key to his whole 
philosophy. Logic was asserted by him not to be an 
art, but a science ; ratiocination was not an instrument, 
a means for discovering truth: it was an ultimate end; 
its conclusions were truth. Even his language was 


• Ilaureau adopts thi-s account of the I 
age of I>uns without hesitation ; it has ] 
been controverted* however, rather from 
the incredibility of the fact tiuin from 
reasc ns d ra wn from the very few known 
circumstances or dates of his life. See 
Schroeckh. xiiv. 437. Trithemius, n . 


very inarcm'nte writer, makes him a 
hearer of Alexander Hales in 1245; it 
so, at his death in 1308, he must have 
been above sixty. Hut no doubt the 
authority, whoever he was, of Trithe- 
miufi wrote Ssrholar ( follower ), not 
Hearer. 
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tion, we must no ^ , o . \uprustine. r .*;r..’tions 

Futliero, esi>ecmlly ° subtle di^t 

Duns is a barburous jargon- ^ them 

^I'l^rjinr* S™°«. 

«hicb it is conversant of human ^houg ’ 

niable reality- Duns Scotu time 

imp en ...... 


, Scota.ta»n«lh« thev.hil^pW<; , 

aiciiily nof l'>* of ^'”'™’^' ; ’ 

Averrho®."— lauo. P- 

■^ * .. Die Itichtung, welclie er ssmei 
Wi-.-acSsft gegeb™ tat. Ut .turchau. 

Uirchlich."-K,tur p. 336^ 

h »‘ Jc Tev»«i*. «iil-n, » ** tnc»e 
d-A.ic«nt>ron (tgo ““t™ P*a>- 

oncnl Avicfiabionis rede..), et JC Mu- 
tieiisd’abordquctouU substance, eras. 
o„r,»relle ou spiriluelle, particil« dc U 
jontiere. Je piouve enauit* que «.tte 


nwtiferc CSV une cn tous-J«^ 
matcri.<.”--H''“"«“-V'^ *,J 
die Matciic. „„«doch also 

I von allcm bcicn- e ^ ^ u„,l bat 

. ein Seiendes gclatht 

i ihre Idee Oott. . do^pby »>ay 

Thcm«lcmBaeo.ua« P«^^^ 

appear in „,^^l,pical pbdo- 

I same point ns t have snbtdised 

' snphyon>nn.bcotu.,wta 

matter into '"'"“‘""’'oJai,., action 

' lenched the iKimt where „p.rial 

; between the 'V'"^ de- 

seems to be lost, and a ^yes of 

finilion. It is arrived at «nUe 
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matter. lie carries matter not only higher than the 
intermediate world of Devils tind Angels, but up info 
the very Sanctuary, into the Godhead itself. And how 
is this? by dematcrinlising matter, by stripping it of 
eveiything wliich, to the ordinary apprehension, and not 
less to philosophic thought, has di.stinguished matter; 
by spiritualising it to the purest spii-ituality. Jtatter 
only became material by being conjoined with form. 
Before that it subsisted potentially oidy, abstract, unem- 
bodied, immaterial ; an entity conceivable alone, but as 
being, conceivable, therefore real. For this end the 
Subtle Doctor created, high above all vulgar common 
matter, a primary primal, a sccoudaiy primal, a tertiary 
primal matter ; and yet this matter was One. The uni- 
versal Primary primal matter is in all tilings ; but as the 
secondary primal matter has received the double form 
of the corruptible and incorruptible, it is shared between 
these two. The tertiary primal matter distributes itself 
among the infinite species which range under these ge- 
nera.* It is strange to find Scholasticism, in both its 
opposite paths, gliding into Pantheism. An universal 
infinite Matter, matter refined to pure Spiritualism, com- 
prehending the finite, sounds like the most extreme 
Spinosism. But Scotus, bewildered by his own skilful 
word-juggling, perceives not this, and repudiates the 
consequence with indignation. God is still with him 


force, powers itnpnlpnble, impoDder- 
able, mfinite. But it m oqc thing to 
refine away all the qualitiea of mattei 
by experiment, and to do it by stripping 
words of their conrentional meaning. 
Mr. Faraday's discoveries and his fame i 
will not meet the fate of Duns ^'^cotus. i 
t “ Dicitur materia secundo prima : 
quic est subjectum generationis et cor- , 


ruptionis, quain mutant et transmutant 
agentia cresita, sen angeli »eu agcntia 
corntptibilia; quA ut dizt, nddit ad 
materiam primo pHisam, quia esse 
subjectum generationis non potest sioa 
aliqu& formu substantial) aut sine quan- 
titate, quae sunt extra rationem materic 
primo primje," — Haureau. 
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the higli, remote Monad, above all things, though 
throughout all tilings.'' In him, and not without him, 
according to what is a.sserted to lie Platonic doctrine, 
are the forms and ideas of things. With equal zeal, and 
with equal ingenuity with the Thomists, he attempts to 
maintain the free will of God, whom ho st'ems to have 
bound in the chain of inexorable nece-ssity."" He saves 
it by a distinction which even his subtlety can hardly 
define. Yet, behind and without this nebulous circle. 
Duns Scotus, ns a metaphysical and an ctliical writer, is 
remarkable for his bold speculative views on the nature 
of our intelligence, on its communication with the out- 
ward world, by the senses, by its own innate powers, ns 
well as by the influence of the superior Intelligence. 
He thinks with perfect freedom ; and if he spins his 
spider-webs, it is impossible not to lie struck at once 
by their strength and coherence. Translate him, as 
some have attempted to translate him, into intel- 
ligible language, he is always suggestive, sometimes 
conclusive. 

The war of Scotists and Tliomists long divided the 


^ HaurMiu, p. 359. 

■ “ L'originc de toiite# In errmrs 
propng^es au sujet de la Creation vient, 
dit-il, de ce que les philoso]>hes ont 
temcmirement av^imtle la volonte di- 
vine k la volonie hiiniaine , auxsi com- 
bat* il de toutes ses forces cette assimi- 
lation. sails i«ussir, toutefois, a dem^ler 
d'une manidro satisDiisante ce que eVt 
Is determination temporelle d'une ncte 
etemclle.’* — Haun»U| p. 363. The 
ivader who may be curious to learn 
how Duns Scotus solves other imjioit- 
Aiit physical and metaphysical ques- 
tions, the principle of motion, the per- 
sonality and immortality of tlio soul. 


I will do well to read the clmpteia of M. 
Haureau, conqKired. if he will, with 
the heavier synopi^is of Brucker, the 
neater of Tenneman. the more full and 
' elaborate examination of Ritter. Hitter 
I dwells more on the theological- and 
ethical pail of the system of Duns 
Scotus. whom he ranks not only as 
the most acute and subtlest, but. ns 
should seem, the highest of the School- 
men. The pages in which he traces 
the theory of Scotus respecting the 
means by which our knowledge is nc- 
I quired aix* most able, and full of inter- 
I est for the metaphysical reader. 
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Schools, not the less fierce from the utter darkness in 
which it was enveloped. It is not easy to define in 
what consisted their implacable, unforgiven points of 
difference. If each combatant had been compelled 
n'gidly to define every word or term which he employed, 
concord might not perhaps have been impossible ; but 
words were tlieir warfare, and the war of words their 
business, their occupation, their glory. The Concep- 
tualism or Eclecticism of St Thomas (he cannot be 
called a Nominalist) admitted so much Realism, under 
other forms of speech ; the Realism of Duns Scotus was 
so absolutely a Realism of words, reality was with him 
something so thin and unsubstantial ; the Augustinianism 
of St. Thomas was so guarded and tempered by his high 
ethical tone, by his assertion of the loftiest Christian 
morality ; the Pelagianism charged against Scotus is so 
purely metaphysical, so balanced by his constant, for 
him vehement, vindication of Divine grace," only with 
notions peculiar to his philosophy, of its mode of opera- 
tion, and with almost untraceable distinctions as to its 
mode of influence, that nothing less than the inveterate 
pugnacity of Scholastic Teaching, and the rivalry of the 
two Orders, could have' perpetuated the strife.® That 


* Ritt«r, p. 359. He U Dot on)y | 
orthodox on thie point ; he is hierar- I 
chical to the utmost. He adopts the | 
phrase ascribed to St. Augustine, that . 
he would not believe the Gospel but | 
on the witness of the Church. Tlie ’ 
power of the kejs he extends not onlj 
to temporal, but to eternal punishments 
— *‘do(^ roit dem ZusnUe, dan* hier® 
bei, so wie in andem Dingen der Priester 
Qur als Werkzeug Gottes handle, weU 
cber selbst eines boaen Engels sidi bedie> 
nen konnte urn einer giiltige Taufe xu 


rollziehn." — Sootus draws a distinction 
(be saves everTthing by a distinction 
which his subtlety never fails to fur* 
nish) between the absolute and second- 
ary will of God. 

« Ritter thinks their philosophy vi- 
tally oppugnant (p. 364), but it is in 
reconciling their philosophy with the 
same oiihodox theology that they again 
approximate. One defines away neces- 
sity till it ceases to be necessity, the 
other fetters free®wUl till it ceases to 
be free. 


VOL. IX. 
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strife was no doubt heightened and embittered by 
their real differenees, which touched the most sensitive 
j)art of the Mediaeval Creed, the worship of the Virgin. 
This was coldly and irreverently limited by the refusal 
of the Dominican to acknowledge her Immaculate Con- 
ception and birth; wrought to a height above all 
former height by the passionate maintenance of that 
tenet in every Franciscan cloister, by every Frauci.scan 
Theologian. 

But, after all, the mortal enemy of the Franciscan 
scholasticism was in the Franciscan camp. The reli- 
gious mysticism of Bonaventura, the high orthotlox sub- 
tilism of Duns Scotus, were encountered by a more 
wiuiamof dangerous antagonist. The schism of Francis- 
Ockiaro. canisui was propagated into its philosophy ; the 
Fraticelli, the Spiritualists, must have their champion 
in the Schools, and that cliampion in ability the equal 
of those without and those within their Order, of Aqui- 
nas, Bonaventura, Duns Scotus. As deep in the very 
depths of metaphysics, as powerful a wielder of the great 
arm of the war, IjOgic ; more fearless and peremptory, 
as less under the awe of the Church, in his conclusions — 
William of Ockham had already shaken the pillars of 
the liierarchical polity by his audacious assertion of the 
more than co-equal rights of the temporal Sovereign ; 
by his stern, rigid nominalism, he struck with scholastic 
arguments, in the hardest scholastic method, at the 
foundations of the S<-holastic Philosophy. William was 
of undistinguished birth, from the village of Ockham, in 
Surrey ; he entered into the Franciscan order, and was 
sent to study theology under Duns Scotus at Paris. . The 
quarrel of Boniface VIII. and Philip the Fair was at its 
height. How deeply the haughty and rapacious Pope 
had injured the Fraiuascan order, especially the English 
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Franciscans, has been told." Row far William of Ock- 
ham was then possessed by the resentment of his Order, 
how far he had inclined to the extreme Frauciscanism, 
and condemned his own Order, as well as the proud 
Prelates of the Church, for their avarice of wealth, does 
not clearly appear. He took up boldly, unresen'edly, to 
the utmost height, the rights of temporid Sovereigns. 
In his Disputation on the ecclesiastical power"* he re- 
fused to acknowledge in the Pope any authority what- 
ever as to secular affairs. Jesus Christ himself, as far as 
he was man, as far as he was a sojourner in this mortal 
world, had received from his heavenly Father no com- 
mission to censure Kings ; the partisans of the Papal 
temporal omnipotence were to be driven as heretics 
from the Church. In the strife of his Order with 
John XXII., William of Ockham is, with Michael of 
Cescna and Bonagratia, the fearless assertor of absolute 
poverty These men confronted the Pope in his power, 
in his pride, in his wealth. The Defence of Poverty by 
William of Ockham was the most dauntless, the most 
severely reasoned, the most sternly consequent, of the 
addresses poured forth to astonished Christen- 
dom by these daring Revolutionists. Pope 
John commanded the Bishops of Ferrara and Bologna 
to examine and condemn this abominable book. Five 
years after, William of Ockham, Michael de Cesena and 
Bonagratia, were arraigned at Avignon, and in close 
custody, for their audacious opinions. William of Ock- 
ham might already, if he had any fear, shudder at the 
stake and the fire in wliich had perished so many of his 
brethren. They fled, took ship at Aigues Mortes, found 


9 See vol. rii, p. 90. 

“ Disputntio buper potentate eccle- 
ftuuticA praiiatis atque priucipibus ter« 


mrum cnmmiss&.” — In Goldastus de 
Monarchia. Compare Haureau, p. 419. 
' Apnd Rrown, Fasciculus. 
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their way to the Court of Louie of Bavaria. They were 
condemned by the Pope, cast off by their own Order. 
The Order at the Synod of Perpignan renouneed the 
brotherhood of these men, who denounced their wealth 
as well as that of the Pope, and would admit nothing 
less than absolute, more than apostolic poverty. Their 
sentence was that of heretics and schismatics, depriva- 
tion of all privileges, perpetual imprisonment. But 
William of Ockham, in the Court of Louis, at Munich, 
laughed to scorn and defied their idle terrors. He 
became the champion of the Imperial rights, of the 
Franciscan Antipoite, Peter of Corbara. He did not 
live to put to shame by his firmer, and more resolute 
resistance to the Pope, the timid, vacillating, yielding 
Louis of Bavaria. 

William of Ockham was in phUosophy as intrepid and 
as revolutionary as in his political writings. He is a 
consummate schoolman in his mastery, as in his use of 
logic ; a man who wears the armour of his age, engages 
in the spirit of his age, in the controversies of his age ; 
but his philosophy is that of centuries later.' The scho- 
lastic theologian can discuss with subtlety equal to the 
subtlest, whether Angelic natures can be circumscribed 
in a certain place ; the Immaculate birth and conception 
of the Virgin, on which ho is faithfully Franciscan; 
Transubstantiation, on which he enters into the most 
refined distinctions, yet departs not from the dominant 
doctrine. As a philosopher, Ockham reverently secludes 
the Godhead * from his investigation. Logic, which deals 


• QuodlibcU. Compare Schrtpckh, 
«»iv. 196'7. 

* QuoJlibtfU ii. qutest ii. Haurcau» 
422. — In another part M« Haureau 
■uma np Ockham’s awful reserve on 


the notion of Got! so boldly formed by 
the older Schoolmen ; “C'e>t pr^cise- 
ment cetto notion rationnelle dc la 
substanoc divine qucGuillaume trOck* 
ham critique ct reduit k un concept 
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with finite things, must not presume to discuss the Infi- 
nite First Cause. He at once, and remorselessly, de- 
stroys all the idols of the former schoolmen. Realism 
must surrender all her multifarious essences, her abstract 
virtues, her species, her ideas. Universals are but modes 
of thought ; even the phantasms of Aquinas must dis- 
appear. Ideas are no longer things ; they are the acts 
of the thinking being. Between the subject which knows 
and the object known there is nothing intermediate. 
The mind is one, with two modes or faculties, — sensi- 
bility and intelligence. Sensation is not sufiBcient to 
imjiart knowledge ; there must be also an act of intelli- 
gence : the former is purely intuitive, the latter is, as it 
were, judicial. The difierenco between the sensitive 
and intelligent is thus partly by experience, partly by 
reason. By experience, the child sees through sensa- 
tion, not through intelligence ; by reason, because tlie 
soul, when separate, sees intellectually, but not through 
the senses. The sensitive vision is the potential cause 
of the intellectual vision, but not the potential cause of 
the intellectual assent. After intuition comes abstrac- 
tion, sensation, or the intuitive notion, being always sin- 
gular ; abstraction may, as it were, insulate that which 
is singular, disengaging it from all its surrounding cir- 
cumstances ; it may introduce plurality, combine, com- 
pare, multiply. Thus ideas are simple perceptions, or 


arbitrairement cotnpoatf; compost de 
concepta qui expriroeot bien, sans 
doute, qnclque choM de Dieu {aliiuod 
ZVi), mala ne deaignent pas Dieu lui- 
mdinc, la subetauce, reaaence de Dieu, 
quod esi Dens .... cette notion ab< 
stiaite dc I>ieu, cette notiun qui, on le 
prouve bicn, ne reprdsente pas son ob^ 
jot, est la seule quo poertde la raison 


humaine, la seule qui lot permet de 
•oup^onoer, de devine r, dc poser TentiW 
mjrstdrieuse de la supreme cause. Kaut* 
U desirer une connaissance plusparfaite 
de cette cause? Sans aucun doute; 
mais en attendant, il faut s'en tenir h 
ce qu’il sait/' — p. 454. See also the 
preceding pages. 
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conceptions, and so not only fall away the Democritean 
notions of actual images which have a local existence, 
and pass from the object to the sense, but likewise even 
the impressions, as of a seal, which is the doctrine of 
Rcotus, and the real phantasms of St Tliomas." Of 
course he denies not the images or similitude of things 
in the organ of sight, but they are as the reflections in 
a mirror : they do not precede and determine, though 
they accompany the sensation. The universal is but a 
conception of the mind ; and as these conceptions are 
formed or perpetuated by these processes, each is the 
rejietition, tlio reflection of the other, in intelligence, 
Bpetfli, writing. Universals are words, whether con- 
ceive<l, six)ken, or written words, which by common 
consent express under one term many singular things." 
In this respect, then, is William of Ockham a Nominalist 
in the strongest sense. 

Thus may William of Ockham seem with fine and 
prophetic discrimination to have assigned their proper, 
indis^iensable, yet limited power and office to the senses ; 
to have vindicated to the understanding its higher, 
seixirate, independent function ; to have anticipate<l the 
famous axiom of Leibnitz, that there is nothing in the 
intellect but from the senses, except the intellect itself ; 
to have anticipated Hobljes; foresluidowed Locke, not 
as Locke is vulgarly judged, according to liis later 
French disciples, but in himself ; ’’ to have taken his * 

• ** D&t que 1 m idces ne sont plus —Quoted in Haureau, p. 4C9. 
considci'e^ comme ties choses roais J 1 must be allowed to refer to the 
comme des iwtea du sujet |jenaant, que iicellent article on Locke in Mr. Hul- 
de chimferes s’eranouisscnl — p. 439. lam’s Literary History ; and to a very 

■ **Est • • • universale, vox vel i olaborateandablereviewofthisground- 
seriptum, aut quodcunqne lUiud sig- i work of lake’s philosophy in the 
num ex roetlitatione vel volunlario usu, j ‘ Edinburgh Review/ lately republished 
ugnihoms plura aingularia univerrt/' | among the Essays by Mr. Rogers. 
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stand on tho same ground with Kant. What Abelard 
was to the ancestors of the Schoolmen was Ockham to 
the Schoolmen tliemsclves. The Schoolmen could not 
but eventuate in William of Ockham ; tho united stream 
could not but endeavour to work itself clear ; the inces- 
sant activity of thought could hardly fail to call forth a 
thinker like Ockham. 

Such was the character of the Scholastic Philosophy, 
such the chief of the scholastic philosophers, such the 
final assertion and vindication of the sole dominion of 
Latin Christianity over the mind of man. Between tho 
close of this age, but before the birth of modern jihilo- 
sophy, was to come the Platouising, half Paganising 
school of Marsilius Ficinus; the age to end in direct 
rebellion, in the Ihilian philosophers, against Chris- 
tianity itself. But it was an extraordinary fact, that in 
such an age, when Latin Christianity might seem at tho 
height of its medimval splendour and power, the ago of 
chivalry, of Cathedral and ^lonastic architecture, of 
poetry in its romantic and religious forms, so many 
powerful intellects should be so incessantly busy with 
the metaphysics of religion ; religion, not as taught by 
authority, but religion under philosophic guidance, with 
tho aid, they might presume to say with the servile, the 
compulsory aid, of the Pagan Aristotle and the Moham- 
medan Arabians, but still with Aristotle and the Ara- 
bians admitted to the honour of a hearing : not regarded 
as odious, impious, and godless, but listened to with 
respect, discussed with freedom, refuted with confessed 
difficulty. Witli all its seeming outward submission to 
authority. Scholasticism at last was a tacit universal 
insurrection against authority ; it was the swelling of 
tho ocean before the storm ; it began to assign Ixaimds 
to that which had been the universal all-embracing 
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domain of Theology. It was a sign of the reawakening 
life of the human mind that Theologians dared, that 
they thought it their privilege, that it became a duty to 
philosophise. There was vast waste of intellectual 
labour ; but still it was intellectual labour. Perhaps at 
no time in the history of man have so many minds, and 
those minds of great vigour and acuteness, been em- 
ployed on subjects almost purely speculative. Truth 
was the object of research ; truth, it is true, fenced 
about by the strong walls of authority and tradition, 
but still the ultimate remote object. Though it was 
but a trammelled reluctant liberty, liberty which locked 
again its own broken fetters, still it could not but keep 
alive and jierpetuate the desire of more perfect, more 
absolute emancipation. Philosophy once heard could 
not bo put to silence. 

One man alone, Roger Bacon, even in his own day, 
had stood aloof from this all-absorbing Theology, this 
metaphysical or ontological philosophy, which, with all 
the rest, was the dominant aim of all profound and 
rigidly syllogistic investigation ; the primary, if not 
exclusive subject matter of all the vast volumes, in 
which the same questions, argued in the same forms, 
revolved in eternal round. Roger Bacon alone sought 
other knowledge, and by other processes of thought and 
reasoning. Not that physical, or mathematical, or even 
Gxjierimental sciences were absolutely disdained or pro- 
scribed among the highest Theologians : they were pur- 
sned by Albert the Great with the ardour of his all- 
grasping intellect. But with Roger Bacon they were 
the predominant master-studies. Even he, on his side, 
could not withdraw entirely from that which had been 
so long, and was to be stiU, so exclusively the province 
of all human thought, which must occupy it more or 
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le'ss, Theology ; but the others were manifestly the 
engrossmg pursuit, the passion, as far as such men arc 
capable of passion, of his mind. Yet Latin Christianity 
can hardly lay claim to the glory, whatever that might 
be, of Roger Bacon. The Church, which could boast 
her Albert, Aquinas, Bonaventura, Duns Scotus, repu- 
diated Roger Bacon witlr jealous suspicion. That which 
is his fame in later days, heaped on him, in his own, 
shame and persecution. For at least ten years he was 
in prison; it is not quite clear that he ever emerged 
from that prison. Yet, though he has no proper place, 
though he is in no way the son or the scholar of Latin 
Cliristianity, still, in justice to the rulers in Latin Chris- 
tendom, as well as characterising their rule (the excep- 
tional man often throws the strongest light on the 
times), m\ist be instituted a more close, yet of necessity 
rapid investigation into the extent and causes of the 
persecution of Roger Bacon. 

At Oxford, his first place of study, Roger Bacon was 
remarked for his zeal in mathematical and Borntbooi 
scientific studies.* But Paris was at that time 
to Transalpine Christendom what Athens was to later 
Rome. Without having attended lectures at Paris, no 
one could aspire to learned, or philosophical, or theolo- 
gical eminence. At Paris his great talent and acquire- 
ments obtained him the name of the “ Wonderful 
Doctor.” It was at Paris no doubt that ho matured 
those studies, which he afterwards developed in his 
“Greater Work.”* He could not but excite wonder; 


* It U disputed whether at Mertou 
College or Brazcnoee Hall. As Bacon 
was not a member of Merton College, 
according to the fashion of the daj he 
may possibly at difierent timea hare 


lodged both in one and in the other. 
The halls were merely places of resi- 
dence for Scholars. 

* The Opus Miyua. 
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doubtless he did excite more tlian wonder, for he dared 
to throw off entirely tlie bondage of the Aristotelian 
logic. WTien he judged Aristotle, it should seem, only 
by those parts of bis works, matured in the Dialectics 
of the Schools, he would have been the Omar of Aris- 
totle ; he would willingly have burned all liis books, as 
wasting time, as causes of error, and a multiplication of 
ignorance.*' But Aristotle, as a philosopher, es|)ecially 
as commented by Avicenna, after Aristotle the prince 
of philosophers, is the object of his profound reverence. 
The studies of Eoger Bacon embraced every branch 
of physical science, .iVstronomy, Optics, Mechanics, 
('bemistry. lie seems even to have had some glimpses 
of that which has first grown into a science in our own 
day. Ho was an industrious student of all languages, 
Hebrew, Greek, Arabic, the modern tongues. He had 
a dim notion of their kindred and libation. He had a 
vision of a Universal Grammar, by which all languages 
were to be leanied in an incredibly short space of time.' 
In Paris his fellow-student was the famous Robert Gros- 


^ Si haberem potestatem saper [ moi'e. “ Ccituin est mlhi quod intra 
libros Aristotelis, ego facerem omnes i tres dies quemeunque diligeiitero et 
cremari^ quia non est nisi tomporisj coDfidentemdotvrom Hebraiumetsinml 
amissio Rtiiderc in ilUs, et cau*a erroris, I legpre ct intelligere qtii<X}uid sancti 
et multiplicati erroris.'* Hee on the dicunt ct sapieutos antjqui in expnsU 
translators of Aristotle, Opus Majus, tione sacri teitfis, ct qnicquid pcrtiiiet 
quoted by Jebb in Praefat. i. c. viii. ad iilius textiV corm'tiont.*m, et expo- 
« As his astronomy sometimes tarn- ; sitionem,si vellel seexercere secundum 
pered with astrology, his chemistry de> doctrinam doctam: et per tres dies 
generated into alchemy, so his knnw| sciret de Gneco itcrum, ut non solum 
ledge of langitr^s was not without aciretl^ereet intelligerequicqnid perti- 
what, in modem times, might bo Detodtheologiun.scdadplnlcnophiamet 
branded as ciiarlatanism. He professed adlinguam Lcttinam." — KpisUdeI.aud. 
that, according to his UnirersaJ Grain- S. Script, ad P. Clement. 1 V. Here too 
mar, he could impart to an apt and he is breakiog up the way to Biblical 
diligent scholar a knowledge of Hebrew' | criticism, 
in three days, of Greek in as many [ 
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tete : the intimate friendship of such a man could not 
but commend him to the favour of some of the loftier 
Churchmen. He returned to Oxford, and in an evil 
hour took the fatal step (it is said by the advice of 
Grostfete, who was infatuated with the yet ardent zeal 
of the Franciscans) of becoming a Franciscan Friar. 
Thus he became not merely subject to the general dis- 
cipline of the Church, but to the narrower, more rigid, 
more suspicious rule of the Order."* It was difficult for 
a man of great powers to escape being Dominican or 
Franciscan. The Dominicans were severe and jealously 
orthodox. The Inquisition was entrusted to them ; but 
they had a powerful and generous corporate spirit, and 
great pride in men of their own Order who showed 
transcendant abilities. The Franciscan Generals were, 
with the exception perhaps of John of Parma, and of 
St Bonaventura, men of mean talent, of contracted and 
jealous minds, with all the timidity of ignorance.” Tlie 
persecutor of Roger Bacon was Jerome of Ascoli, the 
General of his own Order ; first when as Cardinal he 
was aspiring towards the steps of the Papal throne ; 
afterwards when he ascended that throne as Nicolas IV.*' 
Nor indeed were wanting at that time causes which 
might seem to justify this ungenerous timidity in the 
Franciscans. They were watched witli the jealousy of 
hatred by the Dominicans. Masters of the Inquisition, 
the Dominicans would triumph in the detection of 


^ According to some he became a! s’^Uient ^gar^ parmi cux.” — M. V. 
Fmociscan nt Pnriii. | de Clerc, Hist. Lit. de In France, xx. 

' Les Franciscains, toujours gou- ; p. 230. 


si Ton cxcepte Saint Bonaren- 
turn, par de» geoeraux d*un menu talent 
et d'un mediocre savoir, ne se sentaient 
qu’humilics de la presence et de la 
gloire de$ hommes de roerite, qui 


^ Jerome d’AM.t>li was at Paris, the 
probable date of Bacon's prrsecutioo, 
in 1278. I cannot but doubt the date 
usually assigned to his birth. 
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Franciscan heretica There had been already the first 
rending of their body by the fatal schism, under John 
of Parma, hardly allayed by the gentle and commanding 
rule of Bonaventnra. The fierce democratic GhibeUin- 
ism was even now fermenting among them, hereafter to 
break out in the Anti-Papal writings of William of Ock- 
ham, Roger Bacon himself might seem disposed to 
tamper with perilous politics. On his return to Oxford, 
ho preached, it is said, before King Henry IIL, and 
denounced, in no measured terms, the employment of 
French and Gascon Nobles and Prelates in the great 
ofiSces of State; the prodigality of the King towards 
these foreign favourites; his blind confidence in the 
Bishop of Winchester ; his placing foreign Poitevins 
in possession of the chief forts and strongholds in the 
realm. Even in his own Order, Roger Bacon is said 
to have shown the natural contempt of a man of his 
high acquirements for the ignorance and superstition 
of his brethren ; to have let fall alarming words about 
Reform in the Franciscan Convents. Yet was he not 
without powerful friends ; Grostete, of Lincoln, and, 
after Grost^te’s death, men at least of wealth and 
liberality. lie is reported to have received at Oxford 
no less a sum than 2000 Paris livres for books and 
instruments. 

Even the Church as yet seemed more disposed to 
admire and to honour, than to look with cold suspicion 
on the wonderful man. Pope Clement IV. 
accepted the dedication of the Work which 
contained all the great principles of his philosophy ; all 
on which his awe-struck brethren looked as fearful 
magic. He received the work itself with some instru- 
ments invented by Bacon to illustrate his experiments. 
These Bacon, notwithstanding the direct prohibition of 
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the Rulers of his Order, who threatened him with the 
forfeiture of his book, and the penalty of con- ciemem iv. 
finement on . bread and water, if he dared to mT-ises. 
communicate with any one what might be liis unlawful 
discoveries,* despatched through John of Paris to Rome. 
Philosophy was thus as it were entering its appeal to 
the Pope. Clement IV. was a Frenchman; no doubt 
knew the &mo of Bacon at Paris. He had written a 
letter to Bacon entreating the communication of his 
famous wonders. Bacon had not dared to answer this 
letter till Clement was on the Papal throne ; and even 
the Pope himself dared not openly to receive this appeal 
of philosophy. He stipulated that the books and the 
instruments should be sent as secretly as possible.*' 
For the ten years which followed the death of ,244. 
Clement IV., Bacon lived an object of wonder, *”*• 
terror, suspicion, and of petty persecution by his envious 
or his superstitious brethren. Ho attempted to propi- 
tiate Honorius IV. by a treatise on ‘ Tlie Mitigation of 
the Inconveniences of Old Age.’ ' At the close of these 
ten years, came to Paris, as Legate from Pope Nicolas 
III., Jerome of Ascoli, General of the Franciscan Order. 
Jerome was a true Franciscan ; and before him the 
Franciscans found ready audience in the arraignment 
of that fearful magician, their Brother. It is singular 
that among the specific charges was that of undcrtakiug 
to predict future events. Bacon’s own words show tliat 


* ** Sub prgecepto et pcenA amit»ionis 
libri et jojunio io puiM>etaqu& pluribua 
diebuE, prohibuerunt euro a communi- 
cando scriptum aliquod a sc factum cum 
aliia quibuscunque.’’ — Opus Majus, 
MS. Cott. fol. 3. 

^ ** Hoc quanto aecretius potcri*, 
facies.'* — Winding, Ann, 11, p. 294, 


quoted in an extremely good article on 
Roger Bacon in Didot's new Biographic 
Univeraelle, which has avoided or cor- 
rected many errors in the old bio- 
graphies. 

* Honorius IV. not Nicolas IV*. Sec 
Hist. Lit. dela France, p. 223, 
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the charge, however puerile, was true : “ But for the 
stupidity of those employed, he would have framed 
astronomical tables, which, by marking the times when 
the heavenly bodies were in the same positions and con- 
junctions, would have enabled liim to vaticinate their 
influence on human affairs.” ** Tliat which to us was 
the rare folly of a wise man, to his own age was the 
crime of a wicked one. The general accusation was far 
more wide and indefinite, and from its indefiniteness 
more terrible. It was a compact with the Devil, from 
whom alone he had obtained his wonderful knowledge, 
and wrought his wonderful works. In vain Bacon sent 
out his contemptuous and defiant treatise on the nuUity 
of magic : “ Bccau.se things are above your shallow 
understandings, you immediately declare them works of 
the Devil ! ” In such words he arraigns not the vulgar 
alone : “ Theologians and Canonists, in their ignorance, 
abhor these things, as works of magic, and unbecoming 
a Christian.” And thus the pliilosopher sjmke against 
his whole Order ; and before a Cardinal Legate, a 
Master of that Order. Roger Bacon was consigned to 
a Monastic dungeon at least for ten years ; and ns it is 
not likely that Jerome of Ascoli, as Pope, would miti- 
gate the rigour, no doubt conscientiously exercised, 
most probably for five years more, till the close of the 
I’ontificate of Nicolas IV. If he emerged from the 


** Throughout Bacoirn a«trol(^ical 
section (read from p. 287), the heavenly 
bodies act entirely through their phy- 
sioii propeiiiofl, cold, hent, moisture, 
drought. The comet causes war (he 
attributes the wars then raging in 
Kuro))e to a comet) not as a mere arbi- 
trary sign, nor as by magic intlucnce 
(all this he rej*>cts as anile superstition). 


but as by its intense heat inflaming the 
blood and passions of men. It is un 
exaggeration (unphilosophical enough) 
of the influences of the plaoctary bodies, 
and the powers of human observation 
to tn»cc their effects, but very different 
from what is ordinarily conceived of 
judicial astrology. 
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darkness of his prison, it was not more than a year 
before his death. 

The value and extent of Roger Bacon’s scientific 
discoverie.s, or jirophecies of discoveries, how fur his 
own, or derived from Arabian sources, belongs rather 
to the history of philosophy than of Latin Christianity. 
His astronomy no doubt had enabled him to detect the 
error in the Julian year : three centuries too soon he 
proposed to Clement IV. to correct the Calendar by his 
Facial authority: but I presume not to enter further 
into this or kindred subjects. In Optics his admirers 
assert that ho had found out many remarkable laws, the 
jirinciple of the Telescope, the Refraction of Light, the 
cause of the Rainbow. He framed burning glasses of 
considerable magnitude. Mechanics were among his 
favourite and most successful studies. In his Chemistry 
ho had reached, or nearly reached, the invention of 
gnnjiowder : it is more certain that he sought the philo- 
sojiher’s stone, or at least a transmuting elixir with 
imlimited powers. There are passages about mounting 
in the air without wings, and self-moving carriages, 
travelling at vast speed without horses, which sound 
like vaticinations of still more wonderful things. He 
had no doubt discovered the cause of the tides. It is 
for others, too, to decide how far in the general prin- 
ciples of his philo.sophy he had anticipated his greater 
namesake, or whether it was more than the symjwthy 
of two kindred minds working on the same subjects, 
which led to some singular yet very possibly fortuitous 
coincidences of thought and expression.® Tliis, how- 


* See Jfr, Forster*# ‘ MoliainmetUn- 
Ksm Unveiled,’ and Mr. Hallara’s ju«li- 
ciou# rem.irks, Li*. Hibt, Mr. Brewer 
(in the Itolls publications) has made a 


nioet valuable addition to the published 
works of Roger Bacon. HU volume 
contain# the Opus Tertium, the Opu# 
Miuu#, (he Computus, ju:. ThU pub> 
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ever, is certain, that although the second Bacon’s great 
work, as addressed to Europe, might condescend to 
the Latin form, it was in its strong copious Teutonic 
English tliat it wrought its revolution, that it became 
the great fountain of English thought, of English saga- 
city, the prelude to and the rule of English scientifie 
discovery. 

Roger Bacon has rather thrown us back in our chrono- 
logy to the age of the older Scholasticism ; but Scholas- 
ticism ruled supreme almost to the close of exclusive 
Latin Christianity ; it expired only by degrees ; its bonds 
were loosened, but not cast off : if its forms had given 
place to others more easy, natural, rhetorical, its modes 
of thought, its processes of ratiocination, its logic, and 
its definitions, still swathed die dead liody of Christian 
Theology. Gerson was still in a great degree a school- 
man, Wycliffe himself at Oxford was a schoolman. But 
Latin Christianity was not all scholastic theology, it 
was rehgion also; it did not altogether forget to be 
piety, holiness, charity; it was not content with its 
laborious endeavours to enlighten the mind : it knew 
still that the heart was its proper domain. Tlie religious 
feelings, the religious affections, the religious emotions, 
were not abandoned for Uio eternal syllogisms of the 
schools, the interminable process of twent)dbld asser- 
tion, twentyfold objection, twentyfold conclusion. It 
was not enough that the human intelligence should be 
taught that it was an efflux, a part of the Divine intel- 


licition (LoDdon, 1 859) appenrs to have 
been noknown to M. Charles, in whoae 
elaborate work, * Koger Bacon, sa Vie, 
aes Ouvragea, tea Doctiines* (Palis, 
1861), these writings are quoted and 
oxtiacte<I flora, os if still MSS. M. I 


Charles, I observe, with all his adini* 
ration of Hoger Bacon, reduces his 
scientific atUunments very consider- 
ably, and seemingly on just grounds.—- 
Pait iv, c, 3. 
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ligence. Nor was the higher office of training the soul 
of man to communion with Christ by faith, purity, and 
love, altogether left to what may be called Scholastic 
Mysticism. In one remarkable book was gathered and 
concentered all that was elevating, passionate, pro- 
foundly pious, in all the older mystics. Gerson, Rys- 
broek, Tauler, all who addressed the heart in later 
times, were summed up, and brought into one circle of 
light and heat, in the single small volume, the i„iun„n 
‘Imitation of Christ.’ That this book supplies 
some imperious want in the Christianity of mankind, 
that it supplied it with a fullness and felicity, which left 
nothing, at this period of Christianity, to be desired, its 
boundless popularity is the one unanswerable testimony. 
No book has been so often reprinted, no book has been 
BO often translated, or into so many languages, as the 
‘Imitation of Christ.’” The mystery of its authorship, 
as in other cases, might have added to its fame and cir- 
culation ; but that mystery was not wanted in regard to 
the ‘ Imitation.’ Who was the author — Italian, German, 
French, Fleming ?“ With each of these races it is taken 
up as a question of national vanity. Was it the work 
of Priest, Canon, Monk ? This, too, in former times, 
was debated with the eagerness of rival Orders.’’ The 
size of the book, the manner, the style, the arrange- 


* According to M. Michelet (whose 
rhapsody* as usual, contains much 
which is striking truth, much of bis 
peculiar sentimentalism) there aresiitj 
translations into Ftench; in some re- 
spects be thinks the Fiench translation, 
the * Consolation,' more pious and 
touching than the original. 

A Italian, French, German idioms 
have been detected. 

P Several recent writcj-s, especiallj 
VOL. IX. 


M. On^ime Roy, * Etudes sur lea Mja- 
t^res,' have thought that they have 
proved it to be by the famous Gerson. 
If any judgement is to be formed from 
Gerson's other writings, the internal 
evidence is conclusive against him. 
M. Michelet baa some quotations from 
Thomas h Kempis, the author at least 
of a thick volume published under that 
name, which might seem equally to 
endanger his claim. But to me, though 
M 
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merit, as well as its profound sympathy with all the 
religious feelings, wants, and passions ; its vivid and 
natural expressions, to monastic Christianity what the 
Hebrew Psalms are to our common religion, and to our 
common Christianity ; its contagious piety ; all con- 
spired to its universal dissemination, its imivereal use. 
This one little volume contained in its few pages the 
whole essence of the St. Victors, of Bona venture with- 
out his Franciscan peculiarities, and of the later Mystic 
school. Yet it might be easily held in the hand, 
carried about where no other book was borne, — in the 
narrow cell or chamber, on the journey, into the soli- 
tude, among the crowd and throng of men, in the 
prison. Its manner; its short, quivering sentences, 
which went at once to the heart, and laid hold of and 
clung tenaciously to the memory with the compression 
and completeness of proverbs;** its axioms, each of 
which suggested endless thought; its imagery, scrip- 
tural and simple, were alike original, unique. The 
style is ecclesiastical Latin, but the perfection of ecclesi- 
astical Latin, — brief, pregnant, picturesque ; expressing 
profound thoughts in the fewest words, and those words, 
if compared with the scholastics, of purer Latin sound 
or construction. The facility with which it passed into 
all other languages, those especially of Homan descent, 
bears witness to its perspicuity, vivacity, and energy. 
Its arrangement has something of the consecutive pro- 
gress of an ancient initiation ; it has its commencement. 


iDferior, the other derotioDa) works 
there awribed to Thomas h Kempis, 
the Soliloquium Animc, the Hortulus 
Rosarum, and Vallis Liliorum, even the 
Sermons, if not quite so pure, are more 
than kindred, abaolutelf the same, in 


tJiouglit and language and style. See 
theOpcraT.h Kempis : Antwerp, 1615, 
4 Ji is singular how it almost escapes 
or avoids that fatal vulgarism of most 
mystic works, metaphors taken from 
our lower senses, the taste, the touch. 
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its middle, and its close ; discriminating yet leading up 
the student in constant ascent ; it is an epopee of the 
internal history of the human soul. 

Tlie ‘ Imitation of Christ ’ both advanced and arrested 
the development of Teutonic Christianity ; it was pro- 
phetic of its approach, as showdng what was demanded 
of the human soul, and as endeavouring, in its own way, 
to supply that imperative necessity ; yet by its defi- 
ciency, as a manual of universal religion, of eternal 
Christianity, it showed as clearly that the human mind, 
the human heart, could not rest in the Imitation. It 
acknowledged, it endeavoured to fill up the void of 
personal religion. The Imitation is the soul of man 
working out its own salvation, with hardly any aid but 
the confessed necessity of divine grace. It may be 
because it is the work of an ecclesiastic, a priest, or 
monk ; but, with the exception of the exhortation to 
frequent communion, there is nothing whatever of sacer- 
dotal intervention: all is the act, the obedience, the 
aspiration, the self-purification, self-exaltation of the 
soul. It is the Confe.ssional in which the soul confesses 
to itself, absolves itself; it is the Direction by whose 
sole guidance the soul directs itself. The Book abso- 
lutely and entirely supersedes and supplies the place of 
the spiritual teacher, the spiritual guide, the spiritual 
comforter: it is itself that teacher, guide, comforter. 
No manual of Teutonic devotion is more absolutely 
sufficient. According to its notion of Christian perfec- 
tion, Christian perfection is attainable by its study, and 
by the performance of its precepts : the soul needs no 
other mediator, at least no earthly mediator, for its 
union with the Lord. 

But ‘ The Imitation of Christ,’ the last effort of Latin 
Christianity, is still monastic Christianity. It is abso- 

H 2 
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lutely and entirely selfish in its aim, as in its acts. Its 
sole, single, exclusive object, is the purification, the 
elevation of the individual soul, of the man absolutely 
isolated from his kind, of the man dwelling alone in the 
solitude, in the hermitage of his own thoughts ; with no 
fears or hopes, no sympathies of our common nature : 
he has absolutely withdrawn and secluded himself not 
only from the cares, the sins, the trials, but from the 
duties, the connexions, the moral and religious fate of 
the world. Never was misnomer so glaring, if justly 
considered, as the title of the book, the ‘ Imitation of 
Christ.’ That which distinguishes Christ, that which 
distinguishes Christ’s Apostles, that which distinguishes 
Christ’s religion — the Love of Man — is entirely and 
absolutely left out. Had this been the whole of Chris- 
tianity, our Lord himself (with reverence be it said) had 
lived, like an Essene, working out or displaying his 
own sinless perfection by the Dead Sea : neither on the 
Mount, nor in the Temple, nor even on the Cross. The 
Apostles had dwelt entirely on the internal emotions of 
their own souls, each by himself, St Peter still by the 
Lake of Gennesaret, St Paul in the desert of Arabia, 
St John in Patmos. Christianity had been without 
any exquisite precept for the purity, the happiness ol 
social or domestic life ; without self-sacrifice for the 
good of others ; without the higher Christian patriotism, 
devotion on evangelic principles to the public weal ; 
without even the devotion of the missionary for the 
dissemination of Gospel truth; without the humbler 
and gentler daily self-sacrifice for relatives, for the wife, 
the parent, the child. Christianity had never soared to 
be the civiliser of the world. “ Let the world perish, so 
the single soul can escape on its solitary plank from the 
general wreck,” such had been its finad axiom. The 
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* Imitation of Christ ’ begins in self — terminates in self. 
The simple exemplary sentence, “ He went about doing 
good,” is wanting in the monastic gospel of this pious 
zealot. Of feeding the hungry, of clothing the naked, 
of visiting the prisoner, even of preaching, there is pro- 
found, total silence. The world is dead to the votary of 
the Imitation, and he is dead to the world, dead in a 
sense absolutely repudiated by the first vital principles 
of the Christian faith. Christianity, to be herself again, 
must not merely shake off indignantly the barbarism, 
the vices, but even the virtues of the Mediseval, of 
Monastic, of Latin, Christianity. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Cbristian Latin Poetry. Uiatory. 

What did Latin Cliristianity add to the treasures of 
Latin poetry ? Poetry, as in Greece, may have its dis- 
tinct cpoclts in different forms, but it rarely, if ever, 
renews its youth.* Hardly more than half a century 
contains all that is of the liighest order in Latin poetry — 
Lucretius, Catullus, Virgil, Horace, the Elegiacs, Ovid. 

Even that noble declamatory verse, which in the best 
passages of Lucan, in Juvenal, and even in Claudian 
(this, with the philosophic and didactic poetry, Lucre- 
tius, Virgil, and the exquisite poetry of common sense 
and common life in Horace, the only indigenous poetry 
of Rome), dies feebly out in the triumph of Christianity 
over Heathenism, as celebrated by Prudentius in his 
book against Symmachus. 

The three earlier forms of Christian Latin poetry 

uti“'pSftrT of the Scripture. II. Le- 

panphrun.' geuds of Saints, and III. Hymns — with a few 
controversial poems, like that of S. Prosper on Pela- 
giauism. I. In the Scriptural Poems the life and 
energy of the biblical annalists or poets are beaten out 
to pleonastic and wearisome length; the antithetic or 

• It has done so besides in Greece, . deron ; Germany but one, and that a I 

in England alonp, hardly in Italy, ud- j late one, of Schiller and Goethe. The 
leas Altiei'i be adniitte<l to make a third j most striking parallel is in India, of 
Epoch, with Dante and Petrarch, with ' the vast Epics, the Mohabarata and 
Ai ioato and Tasso. Spain has hod but ; Pamayana, of the Drama of Calidaaa, 
one, that of Lope, Cen’antea, and Gal* i of the Lyric Gita Gorinda. 
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parallelistic form of the Hebrew jwetry i.s entirely lost ; 
the uncongenial Orientalism of thought and imagery 
will not submit to the hard involutions of the Latin : it 
dislocates the hannony of the verse, if verse still retains 
or strives after harmony, witliout giving its own nule 
strength or emphatic force. The Vulgate alone, by 
creating almost a new language, has naturalised the 
biblical thoughts and figures, which obstinately refuse to 
be bound in the fetters of the Latin Hexameter. The 
infallible poetic sentiment of mankind will still refuse 
the name of poetry to the prolix, though occasionally 
vigorous, versifications of Fortunatus, Juvencus, Sedu- 
lius, Arator, Avitu.s, and the rest. As to the old voy- 
ager in the vast interminable ocean, if he beheld ou 
some dreary mass of rock a jmk-h of brilliant green, a 
tuft of graceful trees, a cool rush of water, it became 
a paradise — a Tinian or a Juan Fernandez — and is 
described as one of the Elysian islands : so the curious 
reader, if, on traversing these endless poems, he dis- 
covers some lines more musical, some images more 
happily embodied in words, some finer or more tender 
thoughts expressed not without nature, he bursts out 
into rapture, and announces a deep mine of rich and 
forgotten poetry. The high-wrought expectations of 
the next visitants revenge their disappointment by 
exaggerating perhaps the dreariness and the barren- 
ness.'* In these poems creative power there is and can be 


^ Cren M. Guixot, in hts Lecture 
00 CiTilifialiofi, citos ptissagps from 
author*, with praise, as it seems to me, 
fer beyond their due. They arc pre- 
Miltouic, as he assert.s in some of their 
thoughts, in some of their imagery, 
that is, tl>ey are drawn from the same 
sources; but what they want U, what 


Milton has given them, Poetry. .So 
too M. Amp6re in hU valuable Let:- 
tures. The passage which I have 
quoted from Dmeontius the Spaniard, 
in tlie Histoiy of Christianity (iii. p. 
3M), still appears to me the most 
favourable example which has occurred 
in the course of my reading : and I 
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none : invention had been a kind of stwrUege. The 
Hebrew poetry, in the coldest and most artificial transla- 
tion, preserves something of its life and sententious 
vigour, its bold figures and imagery : in the many-folded 
shroud of the Latin poetic paraplmise it is a mummy. 

The Epic Poetry of Latin Christianity (I feel the 
abuse of the words) had done its work of paraphrase, or 
had nearly exhausted itself in a few centuries ; but if it 
sunk almost into silence from the fifth to the eighth, 
it rose again more ambitious, and seized the office of the' 
historian, or that which had been the sole function of 
tlie humble orator under the later empire, that of the 
panegyrist Hardly a great historic event took place, 
hardly a great man ascended a throne or achieved fame' 
but some monkish versifier aspired to immortalise hini 
with an interminable length of harsh hexameter or of 
elegiac verse. Charlemagne indeed was mostly reserved 
for later romance, and happily had his historian, Egin- 
hard. But Ixmis the Pious was celebrated by Ermoldus 
Nigellusiii a long poem in elegiac verse; the siege of 
Paris by the Normans was sung in hexameters by Abbo • 
the anonymous panegyrist endeavoured to raise tlie 
Italian Berengar into a hero ; Hroswitha wrote of the 
deeds of the Emperor Otho; Gunther, the Ligurian, 
those of Barbarossa; Donizo celebrated the Countess 
Matilda, from whom was inseparable the great name of 
Gregoiy VII. William the Apulian described the con- 
quests of the Normans; William of Brittany, Philip 
Augustus ; and so in unexhausted succession to the Car- 
dinal Poet of Coolestine V. and Boniface VIII. But 
from all those historical iK)em8, who has yet struck out 

huve tuilMinely raid much of that age. and to some of the Jeauita, who are at 
To ine they are inferior ai Chriatiau laaat comet, animated, haraonioua. 
Latin Poetry to Sanazaaro or Vida, 
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for our admiration one passage of genuine poetry? 
Perhaps their great merit is their want of poetry : they 
can lie under no suspicion of invention, hardly of poetic 
embellishment : they are simply verse chronicles, as 
veracious as the works of the contemporary prose his- 
torians of the cloister. 

Nor were these inexhaustible and indefatigable writers 
in Latin verse content with the domain of his- uter utin 
tory, or the reward of the panegyrical orator. ***■“ 
They seized and petrified, either for their amusement, 
or as a trial of skill, or Ibr the solace and entertainment 
of their brother Jlonks, the old traditional German 
poetry, the fabulous liistories, the initiatory romances, 
which, in their rude vernacular form and language, 
began to make themselves heard. What the Court or 
the Castle Hall listened to in the Lay or the Tale of the 
Wandering Minstrel, was heard in the Cloister in a 
Latin version. The Monks converted to tlieir own use, 
perhaps supposed that they were saving from destruc- 
tion, by transferring into imperishable Latin, the fleeting 
or expiring songs, which became the Niebelungen and' 
the Heldenbuch. Such doubtless was the origin of the 
remarkable poem called Waltharius, or the Expedition 
of Attila, founded on the Legends of Dietrich, Siegfried, 
and Etzel. But even in this very curious work it is 
remarkable that, although Uie innate poetry of the sub- 
ject has given more than usual animation to the monkish 
versifier, yet the prosaic and historic element predomi- 
nates. The cloister poet labours to make that history 
which is pure mythic romance ; the wild song is harden- 
ing into a chronicle.' The epic of John of Exeter, on 


< De Expeditiooe Attilit, edited bj 
FiKhei't Leipsic, 1780; aod Uter by 
GHmm and Schmeller, Gottingen, 


1838. Compare Gerrinus, Geschkhte 
der poetiachen Nat. Lit. dar Deutechen, 
i. p. 99 ieqq. 
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the War of Troy (as no doubt his lost Antioclieis), is, in 
verse, the romance history prevalent under the authority 
of Dictys Cretensis and Dares Phrygius, during the 
middle ages.'* With other Poems of that class, it min- 
gles in discordant confusion the wild adventures of the 
romance writers, the long desidtory tales and luxuriant 
descriptions of the Trouveres, with the classical form of 
verse. Throughout it is the 3Ionk vainly labouring to 
be the Bard ; it is popular jx>etry cast in a form most 
remote from popularity, not only in a language, but in 
an artificial mould, which unfittetl it for general accept- 
ance. It was in truth the popular poetry of a small 
class, the more learned of the clerg)’ and of the Monks : 
the unlearned of that class must still have sought, and 
did seek, with the lay vulgar, their poetic enjoyment 
from the vernacular minstrel or Trouvere. Latinised, it 
was, as they no doubt thought, cha.stened and elevated 
for their more pious and fastidious ears. Latin verse 
condescended to this humbler office, little suspecting 
that these popular songs contained elements of the true 
jKsetic spirit, which would throw all the liUtin epics of 
the middle ages into irretrievable obscurity. Nothing 
indeed could escape these all-appropriating indefatigable 
versifiers of the cloister. Almost all the vernacular 
poetry of the middle ages has its Latin counter-type, 
poems of chivalry, poems of adventure, of course Saint- 
Legends, even the long fables, which the Gennans call 
beast-poetry, and the amatory songs. The Latin version 
of Reynard the Fox' has not been able, in the harsh 


^ Wartof), in his History of Engli>h Dares Phrygius. Amsterdam, 1702. 
I*o€try, gives some spirited versos fioro ; ■ Uenardus Vulpes. Editio Frinceps. 

John of Exeter. The j>oem may be Edited by M. ^ioDC. i^tutgard et 
read (it is hard rending) subjoined to Tnbingee, 1832. 
the edition of Ihctvs Cretensis and 
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and uncongenial form of Monkish elegiac verse, alto- 
gether to quench the drollery of the original. It was 
written by a man with a singular mastery over the bar- 
barous but expressive Latin of his day, of extraordinary 
ingenuity in finding apt and fitting phrases for all the 
strange notions and combinations in this bestial allegory. 
But “ llenardus Vulpes ” is manifestly of a late period ; 
it is a bitter satire on Monks and Monkery. The Wolf 
Isengrim is an Abbot : it contains passages violently and 
coarsely Anti-papal.^ It belongs, the Latin version at 
least, rather perhaps to the class of satiric than of epic 
Latin poetry. 

On the whole, this vast mass of Latin poetry offers 
no one exception to the eternal irrepealable law, that no 
great poet is inspired but In his native languaga The 
Crusades were, perhaps happily, too late even to tempt 
the ambition of the Cloister poets. By that time, the 
art of Latin versification, if not lost, was not so common : 
the innate poetry of the subject breaks occasionally 
through the barbarous but spirited prose of William of 
Tyre and James de Vitry. 

n. The poems on the Lives of the Saints, it might 
have been supposed, as treating on subjects in uvuofuie 
which the mythic and imaginative element of 
Christianity predominated, would at least display more 
freedom and originality. They were addressed to the 
liigher emotions, which poetry dchghts to waken, wonder, 
sympathy, veneration, pity; they were legends in which 
noble men and beautiful women. Saints and Holy Vir- 


^ This aloDC would confute (if con- period in the history of Flemish Gaul. 
fuUtion were necessaiy) the theory of Note, p. 1 ei seqq. The Flemish 
the editor M. Mone, who attributes the origin of the poem seems now prored, 
aim of the Satire to certain obocure | but the original was clearly Teutonic, 
personagee in an obecure but early not Latin. 
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gins, were at issue with power, with cruelty, with fate. 
The new poetic machinery of Angels and Devils was 
at the command of the poet ; the excited faith of the 
hearers was ready to accept fiction for truth ; to believe 
the creation of the poet with unsuspecting belief. But 
legend only reluctantly and ungraciously submitted to 
the fetters of Latin verse ; the artificial form seemed 
to dull the inspiration. Even in the earliest period, the 
Saint-Poems and the Martyrdoms (except perhaps some 
pleasing descriptions in Paulinus of Nola) are, in my 
judgement, far inferior, even in poetic merit, to the 
prose legends. I know notliing equal to the “ Martyrs of 
Vienne,” or the “ I’erpetua and Felicitas,” even in the 
best of Prudentius, who is in general insufierably long, 
and suffocates all which is noble or touching (and there is 
much of both) with his fatal copiousness. In later times 
the lives of St Boniface, St. Gall, and St Anschar have 
more of the imaginative tone of poetry than the hard 
harsh verses of the period. I should almost say that the 
Golden Legend awakens more of the emotion of poetry 
than any of the poetic lives of the niedimval Saints. 

III. Even in the Hymnology * of the Latin Church, 
her lyric poetry, it is remarkable, that, with the excep- 
tion of the Te Deum, those hymns, which have struck, 
as it were, and cloven to the universal heart of Chris- 
tendom, are mostly of a late period. The stanzas which 
the Latin Church has handed down in her services from 
Prudentius are but the flowers gathered from a wilder- 
ness of weeds.'' The “ Pange Lingua Gloriosi ” is attri- 

V Compare Tbeaauras Hjrmnologi* of a long» it must be confessed tiresome 
cos. H. A. Daniel. Hales» 1841. A Poem. Cathem. zii. v. 125. Pmden* 
copious and excellent collection. tiua, even in Germany, was the great 

^ The two or three stanzas, * Salvete popular author of the Middle Ages ; no 
Flores Martyniro,' are from the middle i work but the Bible appears with so 
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buted to Venantius Fortunatus, or Mamertus Claudianus, 
in the fifth century ; the “ Stabat Mater ” and the “ Dies 
Ir» ” are, the first probably by Jacopone da Todi, and 
the last by Thomas di Celano, in the fourteenth. These 
two, the one by its tenderness, the other by its rude 
grandeur, stand unrivalled ; in melody, perhaps the 
hymn of St. Bonaventura to the Cross approaches nearest 
to their excellencies.' As a whole, the Hymnology of 


many gloas«s (interpretations or notes) 
in high German, which show that it 
was a book of popular instruction. 
Rodolf Raumer, Einwirkung Christen- 
thums anf die Altboch Deutsche 
Sprache, p. 222. — “Seine Hyinneo 
uod die des Ambrosias, bilden mit den 
tibrigen Christlichen Lyrikem, das 
Gesangbuch des mittelalterlichen Kle- 
rus." — The hymns of Ambrose were 
translated into Gennan in the ninth 
century. 

t The two former are too well known 
to extract. Take two stanzas of the ! 
lattei' : — 

“ Recordare sanctc cruets. 

QuI perfecum visan du<^ 

Delectare JagUer, 

SancUe cruets recotdare, 

Kt in ipsA nieditare 
iDsaUabiliter. 

** Qqtud qulescas aut laboras, 

Qaando rides, quaodo ploras. 

Doles »lve gaudeas, 

Qoando rsdls, quaodo vents, 
Jnsolaiiis In poenU 

Cmoem corde teneas.** 

— Apod Daniel, IL p. 102. 

Of the more general hymns I would 
select that for the Evening, the * Deus 
Creator Omnium,* for its gentle cadence 
(p. 17); the Paschal Hymn of the 
Roman Breviary (usually the best), p. 
83 ; In Exequiis Defunctorum (p. 
137) 

•• Jun mosta qniesoe querela, 
Lacrlmas in^iendite matres : 


Nultus loa plgDora plangat, 

Mon hwc reparatio vlueest, 
t^idnam tlbl aaza cavaia, 

^Id putcra volunt monumenta 
Res quod ntst creditor ilUs, 

Non moriua, sed data aomno.** 

Or, the two attributed to St Bernard, 
p. 227 and 432, which show the height 
of his mysticism. Of wh.it are called 
the Rhythms, by far the finest a that 
on Paradise, attributed, no doubt with* 
out ground, to St. Augustine, more 
likely by Damiani. It was never 
chanted in the church : — , 

* Ad perennis vlue fontem mens sttivlt 
arlda, 

CUnstra camis pmsto frangl clausa qowrlt 

aiiima: 

Ollsctt ambit, eluctatur exol froi patrla? 

Dam presauris et enimnls se geroit ob* 
noxiam, 

Qoam amlidt dam dellquit, ooDtemplatar 
glortam, 

PrswDs malum auget bool perdiU me> 
morlacL 

Nam quis promat sumrow pacts quanta 
sit liclUia, 

Ubi vlvis margarltls surgunt edtflcia, 

Auro celsa mtcanl tecta, radiant triclinia r 

Solis gemmls preUosls bwc stmetnra nec- 
tUur, 

Aaro mundo, tanquam vitro, nrbis v4s 
steniitur, 

Abrat Umua, deeat flmas, lues oulla cer> 
nitor. 

Hlema horrena, astas torrens illic nun* 
quam ssTiuut, 

Flos perpetuus roaamm ver aglt per* 
petuum. 

Cadent lUia, rubeecit crocus, sudal bal* 
samuin. 

I Virent prmta, vemani sata, rivl mellis 
conliount. 
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the Latin Church has a singularly solemn and majestic 
tone. Much of it, no doubt, like the lyric verse of the 
Greeks, was twin-bom with the music ; it is inseparably 
wedded with the music ; its cadence is musical rather 
than metrical. It suggests, as it were, the grave full 
tones of the chant, the sustained grandeur, the glorious 
burst, the tender fall, the mysterious dying away of the 
organ. It must be heard, not read. Decompose it into 
its elements, coldly examine its thoughts, its images, its 
words, its versification, and its magic is gone. Listen to 
it, or even read it with the imagination or the memory 
full of the accompanying chant, it has an unfelt and 
indescribable sympathy with the religious emotions, even 
of those of whose daily service it does not constitute a 
part. Its profound religiousness has a charm to foreign 
ears, wherever there is no stern or passionate resistance 
to its power. In fact, all Hymnologj', vernacular as 
well as Latin, is poetry only to predisposed or habituated 
ears. Of all the lyric verse on the noblest, it might be 
supposed the most poetic subject, how few hymms take 
their place in the poetry of any language. 

But out of the Hymnology, out of the Ritual, of which 
the hymns were a considerable part, arose that which 
was the initiatory, if rode, form of religious tragedy. 
The Christian Church made some bold advance to be 
the theatre as well as the temple of the people. But it 
had an intuitive perception of the danger; its success 
appalletl its religious sensitiveness. The hymn which, 
like the Racchic song of the Greeks, might seem 


ri(nncnt4iTum tpfrat odor. liquor aro* 
matiun. 

iVtidenl poma floridurum oec lap^^nra no 
nioruin. 

Non ali^mal lima vlcot, »ol rr) cursos 
aidenim. 


Agnuie«t ffUds orbi« lumen inocciduum. 
Nox et teinpua drsunt el, dk<m ft-rt con* 
Unoum.** 

— iNmleUI. p. 116; and in aror^a o' 
St Aniruttine. 

Theiv are thirteen inoi'e attnzax. 
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developing into scenic action, and becoming a drama, 
shrank back into its simpler and more lonely grandeur. 
The Ritual was content to worship, to teach the facts of 
the Scripture history only by the Biblical descriptions, 
and its significant symbolic ceremonial. Yet the Latin 
Mysteries, no doubt because they were Latin, maintained 
in general their grave and serious character. It was 
when, to increase its power and popularity, the Mystery 
spoke in the vulgar tongue, that it became vulgar 
then buffoonery, at first perhaps from rude simplicity, 
afterwards from coarse and unrestrained fun, mingled with 
the sacred subjects. That which ought to have been the 
highest, noblest tragedy, became tragi-comedy, and was 
giadually driven out by indignant and insulted religion. 

In its origin, no doubt the Mystery was purely and 
essentially religious. ^Vhat more natural than to 
attempt, especially as the Latin became more unfamiliar 
to the common ear, the representation rather than the 
description of the striking or the awful scenes of the 
Gospel history, or those in the lives of the Saints; to 
address the quick, awakened and enthralled eye, rather 
tlian the dull and palled ear."* There was already on 
the walls, in the chapels, in the cloisters, the painting 
representing the history, not in words, but in act ; by 
gesture, not by speech. WTiat a theatre ! Such reli- 
gious uses could not desecrate buildings so profoundly 
hallowed ; the buildings would rather hallow the sjiec- 
tacle. That theatre was the Church, soaring to its 


^ See in WaitoQ (th« panage is woi-th 
reading) the dull bufiboociyintroiJuce*! 
into the Mpteryon the Murder of the 
Innocents, performed by the English at 
the Council of Constance. This, how- 
ever, must bave been in Latin, but 


probably ftom an English original. — 
vol. it p. 75. 

** Sognlus Irritant aiitmos demissa per 
aurwu) 

thiam nuio «unt ocnlla robjecta fl* 
dt-llbus."— A. 1’. 1. ISO. 
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majestic height, receding to its interminable lengtli, 
broken by its stately divisions, with its countless chapels, 
and its long cloister, with its succession of concentric 
arches. What space for endless variety, if not for 
change of scene ! How effective the light and shade, 
even by daylight ; how much more so heightened by the 
command of an infinity of lamps, torches, tapers, now 
pouring their full effulgence on one majestic object, 
now showing rather than enlightening the deep gloom ! 
How grand the music, either peirading the whole space 
with its rolling volumes of sound, or accompanying some 
solemn or tender monologue ! If it may bo said without 
offence, the Company was already enrolled, to a certain 
degree practiseil, in the dramatic art ; they were used to 
enforce their words by significant gesture, by move- 
ment, by dress. That which was considered the great 
leap in the Greek drama, the introduction of the second 
actor, was already done : different parts of the service 
were assigned to priest, or humbler deacon. The anti- 
phonal chant was the choir breaking into two responsive 
parts, into dialogue. There were those who recited the 
principal parts ; and, besides them the choir of men or 
of boys, in the convent of females and young girls; 
acolyths, mutes without number. Take, as an illustra- 
tion of the effect of these dramas in their simple form, 
the Massacre of the Innocents.” It opens with a pro- 
cession of Innocents, doubtless children in white robes, 
who march in long lines, rejoicing, through the long 
cloister of the Monastery, and chanting, “ How glorious 


" Published by Mr. Wright — Early 1 
Mjaterie*, Londooi 18.')8. Several 
Mysteries have been published in 
Paris, but only a small number of copies 
by Bibliographical Societies, and so not 


I of general access. But in truth the 
Poem, the Mystery itself, forms a very 
subordinate I«rt of these represeo* 
tatioos. 
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is Thy Kingdom ! Send down, 0 God, Tliy Lamb.” 
The Lamb immediately appears ; a man, with a banner, 
bearing the Lamb, takes bis place at their head, lefuling 
them up and down, in long gleaming procession. Herod 
(doubtless clad in all the splendour of barbaric and 
Oriental attire) is seated on his throne. A squire 
apijears, banils him his sceptre, chanting, “On the 
throne of David.” In the mean time, an Angel alights 
ujx)n the manger, singing, “Joseph, Joseph, Joseph, 
thou son of David ;” and reciting the verse of the Gospel 
commanding the flight into Egypt, “Weep not, O 
Egypt.” His armour-bearer informs Herod of the de- 
parture of the Wise Men: he bursts out into wath. 
While he is raging, the children are still foUowing the 
steps of the Lamb, and sweetly chanting.'’ Herod 
delivers the fatal sword to his armour-bearer. The 
Lamb is silently wthdrawn ; the children remain, in 
their fearless innocence, singing, “ Hail, Lamb of God ! 
O hail ! ” The mothers entreat mercy. An Angel 
descends while the slain children are dying, while they 
lie dead : “ Ye who dwell in the dust, awake and cry 
aloud!” The Innocents answer: “ Wliy, O Gotl, dost 
thou not defend us from bloodshed?” The Angel 
chants : “ Wait but a little time till your number is 
full.” Then enters Rachel, with two women comforting 
her: their musical dialogue is simple, wild, pathetic.’’ 

Rachki. 

“ ! heo ! h«u f 

QuomocVo gniKlebo, dum mortua m pro bra 
vkiebo ! 

T)rim ntc oommotA fuero per vUcera liRa ! 
Me iaclont verb piieri nlfie fine dolere ! 

O dolor, u patnjiii mutaUK|iie gnucUa mo- 
trftm ! 

Ad Ingabrei loctas lacrlmarum 
flactua. 

Judea; Qorem patrix; iacrimando dolornn.” 
Namqup tul natl tlvunl auiwr a.«(ra ^ 

bead.’* Aft«r some more venes the conaomtiCQS 

VOL. IX. N 


***'A|rno qoi aancto pro nobis mortifleato, | 
Splendorem potrla, splendurem TirginU I 
tatia. 

OfTerinuu Christo, sub slgno numinla 
Isto." 

f After her first lament they reply:— I 

** Moll, Virgo Rachel, rx»1i. dulciMima mater, I 
Pro nete parvorum ^(ua retlner© do* j 
loruiv, ' 

Si qwp Llstarie rxultn quie laciimarls, 
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Aa they lead off the sad mother, an Angel, hovering 
above, sings the antiphone, “Suffer little children to 
come unto me.” At the voice of the Angel all the 
children enter the choir, and take up their triumphant 
song. Herod disappi'ars; Archelaus is on his throne. 
The Angel summons Joseph and the Virgin from Egypt. 
Joseph breaks out into a hymn to the Virgin. The 
cantor of the Church intones the Te Deum ; the whole 
Church rings with the august harmony, 

I have chosen this brief and simple episode, as it 
were, in the Gospel, to show in what spirit, with what 
aim, and doubtless with what wonderful effect, these 
sacred representations were introduced in the Middle 
Ages."' But tliere was no event, however solemn and 


end : — 

**Numqakl flerulUK f>»t Ute 
i^il rrmium iirlrfite? 

(i^uique prece frrquentc 

Miwru rnitrtbtu 
Apud liruui AaxUUtur." 

Was liachel repi*<h<i»ted by a male or a 
female? A Nun deploring the loss of 
her children had bp<>n somewliat incon* 
gruous: Did the Monks and Nuns ever 
join their compnies? in one stage 
direction it appears tlie women were 
personated by men. ** Primum pro- 
cedunt tres fratres pneparati et vestiti 
in similitudinem trium Mariaruin." — 
Mysterium liesurrectioniB, quoted by 
M. Onesime de Roy, Myst^ros, p. 4. 

** Gaude, ^ode, gaudo — 

Marla Virgo, cuncUu hiartH*," Ac. 

9 A recent publication of the great 
Tburingian Mystery of the Wise and 
Foolud) Virgins (Halle, 1855', de- 
serves especial notice. Not only is this 
Myiitery (performed at Eii»enach, A.D. 
1322, not in a Church, but in an open 
space adjoining), remarkable for its 
poetic beauty, for the mixture, as it 


seems, of Latin Responsires and Se- 
quences, with the chief passages in the 
dialect of Thuringia; but as having 
caused the death of Frederick the Joyous 
(Kriederich der Freudige), Landgrave 
of Thuringia. The diameters arc the 
Saviour, the Virgin Mary, a Choir of 
Augels, tlie Wise and Foolish Virgins, 
There seems to have been a represen- 
tr«tion, at least, of the opening of hell, 
into which Ludfer and Beelzebub drag 
down the miserable Foolish Virgins, 
shrieking “ Woe, woe 1 *’ as in a Gi-eek 
tragedy. But the most remarkable 
part of this remarkable Poem is, that 
Fi^erick the Joyous is not struck to 
death by his compassion for the Foolish 
Virgins, or by his horror at their fate : 
hut for his wrath and indignation, that 
the intercessory prayers of the Blessed 
Virgin in their favour are inefTcctua), 
and do not at once prevail with her in- 
' exorabic 1;^. This wrath and indig- 
nation in a tew days brought on an apo- 
plectic seizure, under which Frederick 
lingered, and died in two or three years. 
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appalling, up to the Passion, the Resurrection, the i 

Ascension, which was not in like manner wrought into 
action, and preached in this impressive way to awe-struck 
crowds. Legend, like the Gospels, lent itself to the 
same purpose : instead of being read, it was thrown into 
a stirring representation, and so offered to spectators as 
well ns to hearers. When all were believers (for those 
who had not the belief of faith and love, had that of 
awe and fear), these spectacles no doubt tended most 
powerfully to kindle and keep alive the religious in- 
terest ; to stamp upon the hearts and souls of men the 
sublime truths, as well as the pious fictions of religion. 

What remains, the dry skeleton of these Latin mys- 
teries, can give no notion of what they were when alive ; 
when alive, with all their august, impressive, enthralling 
accessories, and their simple, unreasoning, but pro- 
foundly-agitated hearers. The higher truths, as well os 
the more hallowed events of our religion, have in our 
days retired into the reverential depths of men’s hearts 
and souls; they are to be awfully spoken, not, what 
would now be thought too familiarly, brought before 
our eyes. Christian tragedy, therefore, could only exist 
in this early initiatory form. The older Sacred history 
might endure to bo poeticised in a dramatic form, as in 
the ‘Samson Agonistes;’ it might even, under certain ■ 
circumstances, submit to public representation, as in the 
Esther and Athalie of Racine, and the Saul of Alfieri. 

A martyrdom like that of Polyeucte might furnish 
noWe. situations. But the history of the Redeemer, the 
events on which are founded the solemn mysteries of 
our religion, must be realised only, as it were, behind 
the veil ; they will endure no alteration, no amplifica- 
tion, not the slightest change of form or word: with 

N 2 
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them as with the future world, all is an object of “ faith, 
not of sight”" 


f Since the puUifation of thU work 
1 hare had the great good fortune to 
be pretient at the perfoiinanoe of the 
last of the ancient mysteries, which 
still lingers in Kurope, the Passion 
Spiel, by the pcjuumts of the Animer* 
gau. No one who has not actually 
seen such a representation can fully and 
justly imagine the character and influ- 
ence of these M»lia?val plays. During 
my early life 1 have seen the drama in \ 
all its forms, as exhibited in the most 
splendid theatres of Kurope. 1 htt\e 
never witnessi’d a performance more 
striking from ita scenic ellect: the 
richness and harmony of the decora- 
tions and dresses, brilliant and blended 
in their colours as in an old Italian 
pictuie (by Gentile da Fabriano); the 
music, though this was of a modern 
cast (much was chanted by a chorus or 
semichorus alternating, as on the Greek 
stage) ; and the general sustained in- 
terest and impressiveness of the whole. 
There was nothing, I think, which 
could ofleiid the most sensitive religi- 
ousness. All was serious, solemn, I 
may say devout ; actors and audience 
were equally in eame<t. The Saviour 
himself was represented with a quiet 
gentle dignity, admirably contrasting 
writh the wild life and tumult, the stern 
haughty demeanour of the Pharisees 
and rulers in their secret plottings and 
solemn council (the Sanhedrin,) and the 
frantic agitation of the Jewish people. 
Kven in the most perilous passages — 
the washing the feet of the disciples — 
there was no departure from the com- 1 
manding repose of the Master. The ^ 


' one or two comic touches (no doubt 
; the coarser Jests and rude pleasantries 
I have been refined away by the greater 
• fa.<tidiousoe»s of modem manners), — 
the greedy gmsping of Judas after the 
pie^’es of silver; the eager quarrelling 
of the floman soldiers, throwing dice 
for the seamless coat, did not di.<turb 
the general grave impressiveness, but 
rather gave a certain reality to tlie 
>ceae. Legend, too, had entirely 
dropped away; it was the evangelic 
history cost, with no mean skill, into a 
dramatic form. I never po-sseti a day 
(it lasted from 7 in the morning till 3 
in the atVmoon,) in more absorbed and 
unwcarieil attention. The theatre wa.s 
not roofeii over by human hands, but 
witli the bright blue sky above, at the 
bottom of a green valley, flanked by 
picturesque mountains, which dosed in 
the remoter distance. And to crown 
the whole, on that occasion, the day, 
which had l>een bright, gradually dark- 
ened ; the clouds in their thick heavy 
masacs rolled slowly down the moim- 
tiin sides, looming blacker and blacker, 
till just at the moment of the Cruci- 
fixion, the storm — the thunderstorm — 
burst, in awful grandeur. It disturbed, 
but did not close the drama ; there wn» 
some confusion, especially among the 
audience, who were most exposed (we 
weie under )>artial shelter). But the 
end, if hurried, was still grave, serious, 
and conscientionsly carried on to the 
close, the Kesurretdion, and the appear- 
ance ofjthe Lord to the Disciples. 

1 was assured that the moral and 
religious effect on the peasants them- 


i 
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The Abbess of a German convent made a more extra- 
ordinary attempt to compel the dramatic art into the 
service of Latin Christianity. The motive of Hroswitha, 
declared by herself, is not less strange than her design.* 
It was to wean the age (as far as we can judge, the 
age included the female sex — it included nuns, even 
the nuns of her own rigid order) from the fatal admira- 
tion of tlie licentious comedy of Rome.* “ There are 
persons,” writes the saintly recluse, “who prefer the 
vanity of heathen books to the Sacred Scriptures, and 
beguiled by the charms of the language, are constantly 
reading the dangerous fictions of Terence, and defile 
their souls with the knowledge of wicked actions.” 
There is a simplicity almost incredible, but, from its 
incredibility, showing its perfect simplicity, in Ilros- 
witha’s description not only of her motives but of her 
difficulties. The holy i>oetess blushes to think that she 
too must dwell on the detestable madness of unlawful 
love, and the fatally tender conversations of lovers. If 
however she had listened to the voice of modesty, she 
could not have shown the triumph of divine Grace, as 
of conrse Grace in every case obtains its signal triumph. 
Each of the comedies, instead of its usual close, a mar- 
riage, ends with the virgin or the penitent taking the 
vow of holy celibacy. But in the slender plots the 
future saints are exposed to trials which it must have 
lx>en difficult to represent, even to describe, with 
common decency. Two relate to adventures in which 


•elves was excellent. Of the aadience I 
could judge : and it was an audience 
gathered from nil quarters, many more 
than could obtain accommodation. No 
one (the preparations lost for a year or 
two) is permitted to appear, even in 
the cbonis, unless of unimpeachable 


character. 

• These plajra have been recently 
edited and translated into French with 
great care by M. Ma^join. — Thdatrc de 
Hroswitha. Paris, 1B43. 

* Hroswitha wrote also a long poem 
ill hexameters, PanegyrU Oddonum. 
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holy hermits set forth in the disguise of amorous youths, 
to reclaim fallen damsels, literally from the life of a 
brothel, and bear them off in triumph, but not witliout 
resistance, from their sinful calling. Of course the 
penitents become the holiest of nuns. And the curious 
part of the whole seems to be that these plays on such 
much more than dubious subjects should not only have 
been written by a pious abbess, but were acted in the 
convent, jwssibly in the chapel of the convent. This is 
manifest from the stage directions, the reference to stage 
macliinery, the ajn)caranco and disappearance of the 
actors. And nuns, perhaps young nuns, had to per- 
sonate females whoso lives and experiences were cer- 
tainly most remote from convent discipliue.“ The plays 
are written in prose, probably because in those days the 
verse of Terence was thought to be prose: they are 
slight, but not without elegance of style derived, it 
should seem, from the study of that perilously popular 
author, whom they were intended to supersede. There 
are some strange patches of scholastic pctlantry, a long 
scene on the theory of music, another on the mystery 
of numbers, with some touches of buffoonery, strange 
enough, if acted by nuns before nuns, more strange if 
acted by others, or before a less select audience, in a 
convent. A wicked heathen, who is rushing to commit 
violence on some Christian virgins, is, like Ajax, judi- 
cially bUnded, sets to kissing the pots and pans, and 
comes out with his face begrimed with black, no doubt 
to the infinite merriment of all present. The theatre of 
Hroswitha is indeed a most curious monument of the 
limes. , 

“ Sec note of M, Magnin (p. 457), in answer to Price, the editor of War- 
ton, ii. 28. M. Maguin baa studied with great industry the origin of the 
Theatre in Europe. 
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No wonder that the severer Churchmen took alarm, 
and that Popes and Councils denounced these theatric 
j)erformance.s, which, if they begun in reverent sanctity, 
soon got beyond the bounds not merely of reverence, 
but of decency. But, like other abuses, the reiteration 
of the prohibition shows the inveterate obstinacy and 
the perpetual renewal of the forbidden practice.* The 
rapid and general growth of the vernacular Mysteries, 
rather than the inhibition of Pope and Council, drove 
out the graver and more serious Latin Jlysteries, not 
merely in Teutonic countries — in England and Ger- 
many — but in France, jierhaps in Italy.^ 

Latin, still to a certain extent the vernacular language 
of the Church and of the cloister, did not confine itself 
to the grave epic, the hymn, or the Mystery which 
sprang out of the hymn. The cloisters had their 
poetry, disguised in Latin to the common ear, and often 
needing that di.sguise. Among the most curious, 
original, and lively of the monkish Latin poems, are 
those lea-st in harmony with their cold ascetic discipline. 
Anacreontics and satires sound strangely, though inter- 
mingled with moral poems of the same cast, among tho 


* The prohibitions show that the 
ancient use of masks was continued 
** Interdum ludi fiuat in eccleslin thea- 
traics, et non solum nd ludibriorum 
spectacula introducuntur in eis mon> 
stra Uiwaniro. reriim etiam in ali<{ui- 
bus festiritatibus diaconi, presbjtcri ac 
subdiaconi insaniie bus ludibria exer> 
cere prtrsumunt, mandamus, quatenus 
ne per hujusmodi turpitudinero eccle- 
sis inqiiinetur honestos, pratlibaUro 
ludibriorum consuetudinem, vdl potius 
corniptelam curetis a vestris ecclesiis 
extirpare.** — Decret. Greg. Boehmer, 
Corpus Juris Canon, t. ii. fol. 418.— 


** Item, non permittnnt sacerdote*, lu- 
doa theatrales fieri in ecclesi4 et alios 
)udo« inhonestos.** — Cone. Trev. a.D. 
1227. Hartaheim, Hi. p. 529, Com- 
pare Sjmod Dioc. Worm. a.d. 1316, 
Ibid. ir. p. 258. 

f Marj Magdalene was a fiivourite 
character in these dramas. Her earlier 
life was bjr no means disguised or sof- 
tened. See the curious extract from a 
plajr partly Latin, partly German, pub* 
' lished by Dr. Hoffman, Fundgruben 
' ftir Geschichte Deutachen Sprache, 
I quoted by Mr. Wright, Preface to 
I * Early Mysteries.* London, 1838, 
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disciples of S. Benedict, S. Bernard, and S. Francis. If 
the cloister had its chronicle and its hymn-books, it 
often had its more profane song-book, and the songs 
which caught the ear seem to have been propagated 
from convent to convent* The well-known convivial 
soTjg, attributed to Walter de Mapes, was no doubt 
written in England ; it is read in the collection of a 
Bavarian convent.* These, and still more, the same 
satires, are found in every part of Latin Christendom ; 
they rise up in the most unexpected quarters, usually in 
a kind of ballad metre, to which Latin lends itself with 
a grotesque incongruity, sometimes with Leonine, 
sometimes with more accurate rhyme. The Anacreontic 
Winebibber’s song, too well known to be quoted at 
length, by no means stands alone: the more joyous 
monks had other Bacchanalian ditties, not without fancy 
and gay harmony.*’ 


* Among tlie collections which I hare 
read or consulted on this prolific sub* 
ject are the old one, of KUccius Illyri- 
cus. — Early Mysteries mid other I^tin 
Poems, by Thomas Wright, Loudon, 
1838. — Lateinische Oevlichte des X. 
und XI. J. IL, von Grimm und And. 
Schmeller. Gottingen, 1838. — Poesies 
Populaires Latiuesdu Moyen Age. Edcl* 
standu Meri). Paris, 1847,— Popular 
Songs. — Poems of Walter do Mapes. 
Camden Society by Thomas Wright. 

• This Collection, the ‘ Carmina Bo- 
nedictO'Bui'ana ’ (one of the most cii'* 
rious publications of the Stuttgard 
Union), the Latin Book of Ballads, it 
may be failed, of the Convent of Bene* 
diet Biiren, cont.'iins many love-vei’scs, 
certainly of no ascetic tendency ; and 
this, among many other of the coarser 
monkish satires. 


b ** MIhl estpropositum in tabemA mori, 
Vmum sit sppewitum moiientla ort, 
Kl dicaiit cum veiierini Angelnrum 
chor], 

Detw Bit propitloB hale poUtorl.** 


" Ave 1 color vlni clari, 

Ihilrit polUB non amari, 

TuA nos liiebrlarl 

TMgncrts potrntiA. 

O qnam felU croatum, 

Qiuim proiluxit vUls pnro, 

Omnis memui ait eecura 
In luA prwscntiA. 

0 ! qnam plncens in colore ! 

0! quam fraarans In (sloret 
O ! quam bapiduro in ore ! 

lailce lii^ia* vincnluml 
Felix venter quern inirabis! 

Felix guttur quiHi ngahis ! 

Felix us qood tii larabis I 
Kl beata labia ! 

Ergo vinum collaudemus ! 

Po la lores exuUermu ! 

Nod notan les confUmlannia 
In aiterra supplfcia I " 

->-WrlKUi, p. 130. 
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The Anacreons of the cloister did not sing only of 
wine : they were not silent on that subject, least appro- 
priate, but seemingly not least congenial, to men under 
the duty, if not under the vow, of perpetual chastity. 
From tlie variety and number of these poems, which 
appear scatteretl about as freely and carelessly as the 
moral poems and satires, it might seem that there was 
a constant interchange between the troubadour or the 
minnesinger and the ecclesiastic or the monk. Many 
of the amatory Latin poems are apparently versions, 
many the originals of those sung by the popular poets 
in the vulgar tongue ; and there can be no doubt about 
the authorship of most of the Latin poems. They were 
the growth as they were the amusement of the cloister. 
They were written for the monks and clergy, to whom 
alone they were intelligible. It may sufiBee in a grave 
history (which, however, as endeavouring to reveal the 
whole character of past times, cannot altogether decline 
such topics) to select one of the most curious, certainly 
the most graceful of the poems of this class, in its 
language at least, if not altogether in its moral, inoffen- 
sive. It is a kind of Eclogue, in which two fair damsels, 
Phyllis and Flora, one enamoured of a Knight, the 
other of a Clerk, contend for the superior merit of their 
respective lovers, and submit their cause to the decision 
of the old heathen god, Cupid. The time of this Idyl 
is a beautiful noon in spring, its scene a flowery meadow, 
under the cool shade of a pine by a murmuring stream.' 


^ It is in the Carminn Bcuedicto- 
Duiimn, p. 155 : — 

e. 

** SiiMimbAt modicum 
Venius tempcstiTUs, 
luctts (>rst viiidl 
gramin« fesUvus, 


et iu tpw> (pvnino 
dcfluetat hTUs. 
brrvls atquc gsmik> 
Munnure Usciros. 

7 . 

Ut pw-lIU noccftt 
Calor Bolis minus 
fuUjaxtA rivulum 
SpttloM plmiM 
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The fair champion of the knight taunts the indolence, 
the luxuriousness, the black dress and shaven crown of 
the clerk. She dwells on the valour, noble person, 
bravery, and glory of the knight : the champion of the 



clerk, on his wealth, superior dignity, even his learning. 
His tomsure is his crown of dominion over mankind ; he 
is the sovereign of men: the knight is his vassal.'* 
After some dispute, they mount, one a fine mule, the 
other a stately palfrey, and set off, both splendidly 
accoutred, to the Court of the God of Love. The 
Paradise of Cupid is described rapidly, but luxuriantly, 
with much elegance, and a profusion of classic’s! lore. 


venusUU foUli» 

Utr paiidonit ftinuA, 
ncc irurnru potent 
c4tor peregrlDiu. 

S. 

Cotjsedcre vlrglnes, 

Hert« dedlt, 

propi rlvulam, 

Flora longe nedet, 

Kt dutn iitraque 

ac in se»e redil, 
anior corda vulneral 
cl lanmque 

9 . 

Amor eit interiui 
UtenBctocctillus, 
el cordc cerlisidmoa 
clidt aInguUus, 
pallor geiias 
alteraiitur rultus. 

«*<1 in TerecundlA 
furor eat sepuluia." 

* I omit other objections of Phyllia 
to ft clencal lover. This is the worst 
she can say : — 

29 . 

•* Orbem cam U-tlflcat 
hora lucia 

lane apparel clviicus 
sstU inboncste. 
in tonnurA capitis 
et in atrA vMte 
portons tcaiiiDonium 
voluntatis mcBsUe.** 


To this Flora rejoins 

37 . 

** Non dicas opprobrium 
Si ronTtoscas morein, 
vesU-m nigmm derld 
comom breviorem ; 
babet isla derictu 
ad eummtim bnnorero, 
ut arse aisuiilcet 
omnibus majorem. 

38 . 

Unlvcraa clerteo 
Constat oftse pnma, 
el slgnum imperil 
poriat in curunA 
tmprrat mtlitibua, 

• et Urfptur dona, 
famulante major eft 
Unperans persona. 

30 . 

oUosum clericum 
semper eaite Juraa, 
viira spernlt ofieras 
faUNir el dams, 
sed cum ejus anlmos 
KvoUtl ad curas, 
cceli Vlas divldlt 
et rerum naturas. 

40 . 

Meus est In purpnrA 
tous in torici ; 
loos est in pitelio 
mens In lecticA, 
nbl facta princlpnm 
recolit antiqua, 

Bcribit, qtMTlt, cogitat — 
totum de amicA. '* 
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Silenua is not forgotten. The awnnt is in favour of the 
clerk ; an award which designates him us fitter for love : 
and this award is to be valid to all future times.” Few 
will question whence came this poem : that any layman 
should be so studious, even in irony, of clerical interests, 
can scarcely be suspected. If the ballad jx)etry of a 
people, or of a time, bo the best illustration of their 
history, this poem, without doubt, is significant enough. 

It were unjust not to add that there is a great mass 
of this rhyme, not less widely dispersed, of much more 
grave and religious import — poems which embody the 
truths and precepts of the faith, earnest admonitions on 
the duties of the clergy, serious expostulations on the 
sufferings and oppressions of the poor, moral reflections 
on the times. The monkish poets more especially 
dwelt on the Crusades. Though there was no great 
poem on the subject, there were songs of triumph at 
every success — at every disaster a wild poetic wail.' 
The Crusade was perpetually preached in verse, half 
hymn, half war-song.* 

Yet, after all, the strength of these Monk-Poets was 


Elizabeth, with rery many of the 
beauties, some of the faults of that 
age. 

^ Carmina BenedictoBurana, xxii. 
to xzriii. : — 

** Agedum CbrlflkoU, 
surge vide 
Ne dc fide 
reputerls fHvola, 
suda martTr in egooe. 
spe mcrcedts et coroor, 
dcrellcU Babjlune 
pugna 

pro ctPlesU reglooc 
et ad vltam te coin pone 
PugnA.*' 

9 See xxri. on the i-onquesU of Sa- 
ladin ; and in Edelstau du .Veril's Cul- 
lection — “ LftUre Hiei usalem.” 


« The close is delightfully nnlve. 1 
must ouly subjoin the award • 

78 . 

** Fiunt et josUtiie, 

TentUant vlgorem 
▼cntiUnl et retrabimt 
C^ri* rtgorem 
aecondum •cienUam 
et aectUMlDXD moren. 

78 . 

od awtorfm cUrictm 
dicunt avtiirrtm, 

Comprobavti curia* 
diitioDom Juris, 
el teoeri volult 
etiam futuris/* 

This poem is also in Mr. Wright's 
English collection, who has subjoineti 
a tranhUtiou of the time of Queen 
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in satire. They have more of Juvenal, if not of his 
majestie march and censorial severity, of his pitilessness, 
of his bitterness, it may be said of his truculency, than 
of Catullus, Terence, or Horace. The invectives against 
Rome, against her pride, avarice, venality — against 
Popes and Cardinals — against the Hierarchy, its pomp, 
its luxury — against the warlike habits of the Prelates, 
the neglect of their holy duties — even against the 
Monks — put to the test their nide ner\’e and vigour; 
and these poems in the same or in similar strain turn 
up out of the convent libraries in many parts of Germany, 
in France, in England, in every country beyond the 
Alps (Italy mostly expressed her Antipapal passions in 
other ways). Tl>ey are of all ages ; they have the merit 
that they are the outpourings of overburthened hearts, 
and are not the frigid and artificial works of mechanics 
in Latin verse ; they are genial even in their ribaldry ; 
they are written by men in earnest, bitterly deploring 
or mercileasly scourging the abuses of the Church. 
Wliether from righteous indignation or malignity, from 
moral earnestness or jealousy and hatred of authority, 
whether its inspiration was holy and generous or sordid 
and coarse, or, as in most human things, from mingling 
and contradictory passions, the monkish Latin satire 
maintained its unretracted protest against the Church. 
The Satirists impersonated a kind of bold reckless anta- 
gonist against llome and the hierarchy, '■ confounding 

^ Mr. Wright hits abundantly proved I had a feud with the Cistercians or 
this in his preface to the poems ofi White Monks, and did not spare hi* 
Walter dc M:»pes. (Inlrod. p. ix., 1 enemies; but he was not Golia*. Un- 
&c.) He is equally surces.<«ful, hc ~ der that name ranked bards of aeon* 
cording to my judgement, in depriving siderablc period, and in my opinion of 
of the glory, or relieving from the re- more than one country. Mr. Wright 
proach, of tbe*o compositions the cele- ; is not so satisfactory in claiming them 
brated Walter de Mapes. De Mapes all for England ; one poem seems to 
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together in their Golias, as Rabelais in later days, solem- 
nity and buffoonery, pedantic learning and vulgar humour, 
a profound respect for sacred things and freedom of in- 
vective against sacred persons. The Goliards became a 
kind of monkish rhapsodists, the companions and rivals 
of the Jongleurs (the reciters of the merry and licentious 
fabliaux) ; Goliardery was a recognised kind of mediceval 
jK>etry. Golias has his Metamorphoses, his Ajxx'alypse, 
his terrible Preachment, his Confession,* his Complaint 
to the Po|)o, his Address to the Roman Court, to the 
imj)ious Prelates, to the Priests of Christ, to the Prelates 
of France ; and, finally, a Satire on women, that is, 
against taking a wife, instinct with true monastic rigour 
and coarseness. Towards the Pojie himself — though 
Golias scruples not to arraign his avarice, to treat bis 
Bulls with scorn — there is yet some awe.** I doubt if 

show itself written in Pavin. Com- 
pare the copy of the Confession in 
Wright (p. 71), and the Carmina Be- 
nedicto-bumna (p. 57). 

^ The Confession contjutis the famous 
drinking The close is etitirely 

different, and shows the sort of common 
property in the poems. Both poems 
mention Paria. Yet the English copy 
names the Bishop of Coventry, the 
Gei-man ** the Elect of Cologne,” as 
Dioceiuin. 

k I have already quoted the lines in 
one of tho-^ songs in which he derives 
the word Pajifi, by n|iO(^>pe, from pagare, 

‘‘pay, pay,*’ In his complaint to the 
Pope, Golias is a poor clerical scholar 
poet : — 

•• Turpe tibl. pastor bone. 

Si diviiia tectione 
SfireiA flani Uiciis, 

Vel atMolvc diricatn. 

Vet tac ut in clorl sUiu. 

1‘erseverem clericus. 

Dolds crit mihl status. 

Si prebenda maneratus 


Reddiiu vel alio, 

Vivam licet non habonde, 

Salteni mihi detur unde. 

Studeam de proprio." 

I From a very different author in a dif- 
ferent tone is the followii g ; — 

1 •* Pic Xti veriuw, 

r>ic cara nirius, 

I Die rara cbarilas, 

Ubl nunc habitus ? 

I Aut in valle Visionis, 

Aul in tiimno F*tmr>u>nls, 

Aut In alto cum Nerooe. 

Aut in anlro cum i'lmoDe, 

Vcl in vlflcella scirpea 
Com Moy»e nloraute, 

Vcl in (loiDo Komulca 
Cum build fulminante. 

a. 

Bolla fulminante 
Subjudicc tonantc, 

K<'() ap|x liantc, 

Scnti'titla gnvante, 

Veritas opprlmitur. 

Pistrahitur el veudltur, 

Jusliila pn>sUintc, 

Itor el recurritur 
Ad curiam, nec ante 
(^Is quid cnnseqiiaiur 
Dunec exnilur 
Ultimo qoadrante. 
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the Roman Pontiff was yet to the fiercest of these poets, 
as to the Albigensians and to the Spiritual Franciscans, 
Antichrist The Cardinals meet with less respect ; that 
excessive and proverbial venality, which we have heard 
denounced century after century, is confirmed, if it 
needed confirmation, by these unsparing satirists.™ 

The Bishops are still arraigned for their martial habits,” 
their neglect of their sacred functions, their pride, their 
venality, their tyranny. Some were married : this and 
universal concubinage is the burthen of the complaint 
against the Clergy.” The Satirists are stem monks to 
othcra, however their amatory poetry may tell against 


** Rpfipondlt CaiiUu 
Homo quid dubiias, 

Non sum quod usius. 

Stc in euro, ni.*c iu ausIto, 

Ni*c In foTo, nec In rUm*tm, 

Nec In byuo» nec in cuculU, 

Nec In bcllo, nec in buIU 
r>A Jerlcbo sum venleut 
I*1nro cum BAUclato, 

(^om duplex Levi traasieus 
Non aalillt griibiito/' 

Camina fiencdicIo-Burana, p. 61. 

Uir of these sUnz.'is is contmtioj in a 
long {loem made up very uncritK^lly 
fi-om a number of small poems (in 
Flaciius lllyncus, p. 29, &o.) on Papal 
absolution and indulgences 

** Niw poccau relnxamux 
AbnulutCM coUocamus 
Scdlbus etbcreU, 

No« babemus nostras leges, 
AUigatites umnes n^ges 
In maiiicis aureis.** 

('arm.. P. B.. p. IT. 

™ See the Poem de HuinA l^omtr. 
Wright, p. 217. Cannina B. B. 16 : — 
3 . 

•* Vidl vidl caput mnntli 
instar inarU et prnluudl 
Vorax guttur SIculi ; 
ibl mundi bitbalassus, 

Ibl sorbet auruni CrasAUS 
et argentum sa>cuU. 


lU pugna galeanim 
et concursus plratarum 
kl eat cardinollum. 


35 . 

Cardinales at pncdlxi. 

Novo Jure Cruciflxl 
Vi-ndunt patrinKrnium. 

Prims rorlt, tntu.i Nero, 
intns lupa, forU veto 
sicut agni ovium." 

This is but a sample of these Poems. 

■ • RpiscopI comuU 

Oxtucuere mutl, 
ad praidam sunt paratl 
et indreenter conmatl 
pro vlrgAfenint lanceam, 
pro InfuU galeam. 
cUpeum pro stolA 
(hao mortis eril mola) 
loiicam pro alM. 
has; occaslu calva, 
pellem pro hunirrall, 

S ro rUu secnlart 
[cut fortes iiicedunt, 
et a Deo dl»c< duni." Ac. 

Carm, B. Bumnn, p. 15. Compare 
Wright, Sermo Goiis ad Pr^latoe, p. 
4R. 

" " Nec to participo* 

Conjugia? vlUevltlo 
Namque multca Invenlo 
qui sunt hujus partidpeiy 
ecclealarum prinetpea." 
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themselves.’’ The ArchdeacoDs’ Court is a grievance 
which seems to have risen to a great height in England. 
Henry II. we have heard bitterly complaining against 
its abuses : it levied enormous sums on the vices of the 
people, wliich it did not restrain.'' All are bitterly re- 
proached with the sale of the services of the Church, 
even of the Sacraments.'' The monks do not escape ; 
but it seems rather a quarrel of different Orders than a 
general denunciation of all. 

The terrible preacdimcnt of Golias on the Last Judge- 
ment ought not to be psiased by. The rude doggrel rises 
almost to sublimity as it summons all alike before the 
J udge, clerk as well as layman ; and sternly cuts off all 
reply, all legal quibble, all appeal to the throne of St. 
Peter. The rich will find no favour before Him who is 
the Judge, the Author of the sentence, the Witne.ss. God 
the Judge will judge Judges, he will judge Kings; be 


P "0 Mcerdos h»c irspnode. 
qtii fmiuPTiter H Jtxxtnde 
cum ukore durtiiift. unde 
Mane sur^ena. ml»sam dlcit^ 
corpoa Chrlatl benedieb, 
post omplexua mereiricls, 
mlnoa quom tu peccatrlcis. 

• • • • 

Miror em, mlmr plane 
quod aun illo latct pane 
CorpuaCbrUtl, qtnrd prophane 
Tractat nmnua Ilia mane, 

Miror. niai tu mireris, 
quod a terrA non tiorberie, 
cumque a»pe probiberls 
Herare non vererte.” 

—Wright, 1 ^. 49, 60. 

A Compere in Wright the three cu- 
rioua poems De Conenbinia Sacenlo- 
turn, Consultalio Sacenintum, Conro- 
catio Sacenlotum, pp. 171, 174, 180. 

“ Kece capituliim legi dc morlbua 
ArchdiacotU, qul tim« vicibua 
quicqukl a pnpeuli» evadit manlbus 
(’aplt et lacrral roatria et ungnibua. 

Hk plenuB omits udei ad yynodutn. 

Lynx ad iuskllaa, Jamuadcommodum, 


' Armis ad animi scelus omnlmodum, 
lCtl\)lypbemu8 eat ad artis metoduiD. 
Doctonim ataiult decirta mMHurn. 
Quorum est pundu.^ »upra Jurhim, 
linum qul aolverit, reus est omnium, 
Ni»l resolv«rlt prius maraupiuin. 

• • • • • 

Eccloslastica Jura Tcnalia, 
facit propatulo, m-<! veidalia 
cum veimm dtnlerit, vucat a vonlA 
quam non Invenlens veiiit {-krleaia." 

— Wrij^t, p. 9. 

* “ Jacet ordo clericalia 

In rr^]>ecln lalcalla, 
aplnn CbristI fit mercalis 
pencraaa (rrneraKi 
Venount altarfa, 

Tenlt eucliarlstia. 
cum sU nugatorla 
gratia vcnalis.” 

— Carmio. B. Burana^ p. 41. 

This nnd the following poems tlwell on 
simony of all kinds. See the Prem l)e 
Grisis Monachis, Wright, p. 54. ik* 
Clarerallensihiia et Cluniacensibue, ib. 
p. 2H7. De Mails Monnehorum, 187, 
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he Bishop or Cardinal, the sinner will be plunged into 
the stench of hell. There will be no fee for Bull or 
Notary, no bribe to Chamberlain or Porter. Prelates 
will be delivered up to the most savage tormentors ; their 
life wU be eternal death.* 

History throughout these centuries bore on its face 
uiin it was the work not of the statesman or 

hi»tor7. warrior, unless of the Crusader or of tlic 

warrior Bishop, it was that of the Monk. It is uni- 
versally Latin during the earlier period : at first indeed 
in Italy, in Latin which may seem breaking down into 
an initiatory Romance or Italian. Erehempert and the 
Salernitan Clironiclo, and some others of that period, 
are barbarous beyond later barbarism. When history 
became almost the exclusive property of the Monks, it 
was written in their Latin, which at least was a kind of 
Latin. Most of the earlier Chronicles were intended 
each to be a universal history for the instruction of the 
brotherhood. Hence monkish historians rarely begin 
lower than the Creation or the Deluge. According to 
the erudition of the writer, the historian is more or less 
diffuse on the pre-Christian History, and that of the 
Cffisars. As the writers approach their own age, the brief 
Chronicle expands and registers at first nil that relates 
to the institution and interests of the monastery, its 


* ** Quid dlctnri mUerl rimun nnU thronum. 
Ante Untum Jadlcem, anlo «mnmam 
bunum; 

Tnnc nun erlt iUkini« locus hio prr- 
comim. 

Cum nofttranim prstrola reddet ac- 
tionum. 

Cum per\enturo fnerit esam«n rcri. 
Ante thmnuro stahimua Judids seTcrl, 
Nec eril disUnciio laid vel clert. 

NulU nos exceptio poierit tueri. 

Hie non crlt Helium qulo)Uxni alle* 
icare. 

Npque jns reJlc»!ro, neque repllcare, 
M«c ad Apostolicxm s^em xppelUre. 


Iteud tunc dxmnxbitur, nec dicetur 
quare. 

Ctiffitate dlvites qiii vel qtules esU*. 
^lod in hx Judldo facer® nolcslU; 
Tunc non eriiaHqnU hie IHgestla, 
Idem cfll Doub blc jtidex, anior, 
Judicabit judicesjudex ceneralU, 

Nihil fbi proderlt dignitas recalls ; 

feeturem sentlet ptnu® gebennalia, 
Slve sit Knisropus, sive Cardinalia, 
Nihil ibi dabltur bullf vel scriptori. 
Nihil eatnerario. nihil JaniUiri ; 

Sed dabuntur pnesuW pewimo tortori. 
Quilms ertt vivere sine fin© morl" 
—Wright, p. S3. 
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founders and benefactors, their lives and miracles, and 
condescends to admit the affairs of the times in due sub- 
ordination. But there is still something of the legend. 
Gradually, however, the actual world widens before the 
eyes of the monkish historian ; pre.sent events in which 
he, his monastery, at all events the Church, are mingled, 
assume their proper mag^tude. The universal-lustory 
preface is sometimes actually discarded, or shrinks into a 
narrower compass. He is still a chronicler; he still, 
as it were, surveys eveiything from within his convent- 
walls ; but the world has entered within his convent. The 
Monk has become a Churchman, or the Churchman, 
retired into the monastery, become almost an historian. 
The high name of Historian, indeed, cemnot be claimed 
for any mediseval Latin writer; but as chroniclers of 
their own times (their value is entirely confined to their 
own times ; on the past they are merely servile copyists 
of the same traditions) they are invaluable.* Their very 
faults are their merits. They are full of, and therefore 
represent the passions, the opinions, the prejudices, the 
partialities, the animosities of their days. Every king- 
dom, every* city in Italy, in Germany every province, 
has its chronicler.” In England, though the residence 
of the chronicler, the order to which he belongs, and the 
oflSce which he occupies, are usually manifest, it is more 
often the affairs of the realm which occupy the annals. 
France, or rather the Franco-Teutonic Empire, began 
with better promise ; Egiuhard has received his due 
praise ; the Biographers of Louis the Pious, Thegan, and 
the Astronomer, may be read with pleasure as with in- 
struction: Nithard falls off. In England Matthew Paris, 

* E.g, in the Saxon Chronicle. 

■ To chAracteriso the Chronicles even thon« of the different nationi, would 
be an endless labour. 

VOI*. IX. O 
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or rather perhaps Roger of Weiuiover, takes a wider 
range ; he travels beyond the limits of England ; he 
almost aspires to be a chronicler of Hiristendom. The 
histories of the Crusades are lively, picturesque, accord- 
ing as they come directly from the Crusaders themselves. 
Perhaps the most elaborate, William of Tyre, being a 
compilation, is least valuable and least effective. Lambert 
of Hertzfield (vulgarly of Aschaffenburg) in my judge- 
ment occupies, if not the first, nearly the first place, in 
mediaeval history. He has risen at least towards the 
grandeur of his subject. Our own chroniclers, West- 
minster, Knighton, and Walsingham, may vie with the 
best of other countries. As to their Latinity, Saxo Gram- 
maticus, the Sicilian Ugo Falcandus, command a nobler 
and purer style. 

Yet after all the Chronicle must, to attain its perfec- 
tion, speak in the fresh picturesquencss, the freedom, 
and the energy of the new vernacular languages. The 
Latin, though in such universal use, is a foreign, a con- 
ventional tongue even among Churchmen and in the 
monastery. Statesmen, men of business, men of war, 
must begin to relate the affairs of States, the adventures 
and events of war. For the perfect Chronicle we must 
await Villehardouin, Joinville, Froissart, Villani is more 
than a chronicler ; he is ap|>roaching to the historian. 
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CHAPTEK V. 


Christian Letters in the New Lsngnages of Enrope. 

Christianity, indeed, must await, and not in history 
alone, tlie creation, growth, perfection of new languages, 
before she can become the parent of genuine Christian 
letters and arts — of letters and arts which will maintain 
permanent influence and ascendancy over the mind of 
man. But the abrogation of the Latin as the exclusive 
language of Christian letters and arts must be inevitably 
and eventually the doom of Latin Christianity. Latin 
must recede more and more into a learned language 
understood by the few. It may linger in the religious 
service of all who adhere to the Church of Rome, not 
absolutely unintelligible to those whose language is of 
Latin descent, and among them with a kind of myste- 
rious and venerable indistinctness not unfavourable to 
religious awe. The Latin is a congenial part of that 
imposing ritual system which speaks by symbolic ges- 
tures and genuflexions, by dress, by music, by skilful 
interchange of light and darkness, by all which elevates, 
soothes, rules the mind through the outward senses. A 
too familiar Liturgy and Hymnology migiit disturb this 
vague, unreasoning reverence. With the coarsest and 
most vulgar Priesthood these services cannot become 
altogether vulgar ; and except to the strongest or most 
practical minds, the clear and the definite are often fatal 
to the faith. Yet for popular instruction either from 
the Pulpit or through the Printing Press, Christianity 

o 2 
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must descend, as it does descend, to the popular lan- 
guage. In this respect Latin has long discharged its 
mission — it is antiquated and obsolete. 

But while the modern languages of Europe survive ; 
and we can hardly doubt the vitality of French, Italian, 
Spanish, German, and our own English (now the verna- 
cular tongue of North America and Australia, that too 
of government and of commerce in vast regions of Africa 
and Asia), the great Christian writers, Dante, Ariosto, 
Tasso, Calderon ; Pascal, Bossuet, and the pulpit orators 
of France, with Corneille and Racine; the German 
Bible of Luther, the English Bible, Shakspeare, Milton, 
Schiller, some of our great divines, Hooker, ,Ieremy 
Taylor, will only die with the languages in which they 
wrote. Descartes, Bacon, Locke, Reid, Kant, will not 
share the fate of the scholastic philosophers, till the 
French, English, and German are to now races of men 
what mediaeval I^atin is to us. And religion must speak 
to mankind in the dominant languages of mankind. 

It might seem indeed that in the earliest Latin as 
distinguished from the Teutonic languages, the Romance 
in its various forms, Sicilian, Italian, Catalan, Provenqal, 
poetry, the primal form of vernacular literature was 
disposed to break loose from Latin Christianity, from 
hierarchical unity, even from religion. The Clergy in 
general remained secluded or shrunk back into the 
learned Latin ; the popular jwetry, even the popular 
prose, became profane, unreligious, at length in some 
part irreligious. The Clergy, as has been seen, for their 
own use and amusement, transmuted much of the popu- 
lar poetry into Latin, but it ceased thereby to be popular 
except among themselves. They shut themselves up 
from the awakening and stirring world in their sanctity, 
their authority, their learning, their wealth. The 
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Jongleurs, the Trouv&res, the Troubadours, became in a 
certain sense the popular teachers ; the Bards and the 
sacerdotal order became separate, hostile to each other. 
The Clergy might seem almost content with the intel- 
lect of man ; tliey left the imagination, except so far as 
it was k^t enthralled by the religious ceremonial, to 
others. Perhajw the Mysteries, even the early Latin 
Mysteries, chiefly arose out of the consciousness of this 
loss of influence ; it was a strong effort to recover that 
which was gliding from their grasp. Some priests were 
Troubadours, not much to the elevation of their priestly 
character ; Troubadours became priests, but it was by 
the renunciation of their poetic fame ; and by setting 
themselves as far asunder as possible from their former 
brethren. Fulk of Marseilles* became the fm-ious per- 
secutor of those who had listened with rapture to his 
poetry. Later one of the most famous of the schoolmen 
was said to have been a Troubadour.** 

Chivalry alone, so fai as chivalry was Christian, held 
poetry to the service of Christianity, and even of the 
Church ; but this was chiefly among the Trouveres of 
Northern France or the Langue d’Oil. The Provenjal 
poetry of the South, the cradle of modem song, contains 
some noble bursts of the Crusading religious sentiment ; 
it is Christian, if chivalry be Christian, in tone and 
thought. But, in general, in the castle courts of the 


• For the history of Fnlk of Mar- 
Ecilles, whose poetic fame endured to the 
days of DaotCj sec back, vol, v. p. 41*2. ^ 

^ No less a |iors<>n than WilUam 
Durand, the great general of the l*ope, 
the great Rcdesmatical Legist, almost | 
the last great Schoolman, the author of 
the Sfieculum and the Itationale, is 
traditioDaHj reported to hare been a 


Troubadour. A tale is told of him 
rery similar to that of Romeo and 
Juliet. Conocire Romeo growing up 
into a High Churchman and a SchooU 
man! — Ritter, ChK^tliche Philosophie, 
rii. p. 19. The question is examined 
with fairness and sagacity in the xxth 
rol. of the Hist. Lit. de la France, p. 
435. 
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Provenqal Princes and Nobles poetry not only set itself 
above Christian religion, but above Cliristian morals. 
The highest Idealism was amatory Platonism, which 
while it professed religious adoration of woman, degraded 
her by that adoration. It may be doubted whether it 
could ever have broken forth from tliat effeminacy to 
which it had condemned itself. Grace, perhaps tender- 
ness, was its highest aim ; and Poetry soars not above 
its aim. But this subject has already found its place in 
our history. In its lower and |)opular form Proven9al 
poetry, not less immoral, was even more directly anti- 
hierarchical. It was not heretical, for it had not religion 
enough to be heretical : religion w'us left to the heretic. 
The Fabliau, the Satire, the Tale, or the Song, were tlie 
broad and reckless expression of that aversion and con- 
tempt into which the Clergy of Southern France had 
fallen, and tended immeasurably to deepen that aversion 
and contempt. Bat it has been sadly shown how the 
Albigensian war crushed the insurrection of ProvenQal 
poetry against Latin letters, together with the insurrec- 
tion against the Latin hierarchy. The earliest verna- 
cular poetr)' perished almost without heirs to its fame ; 
its language, which once divided France, sunk into a 
provincial dialect." 

Christendom owes to Dante the creation of Italian 
Poetry, through Italian, of Christian Poetry. It required 
all the courage, firmness, and prophetic sagacity of Dante 
to throw aside the indexible bondage of the established 
hierarchical Latin of Europe. He had almost yielded 
and had actually commenced the Divine Comedy in the 
ancient, it seemed, the universal and eternal language."* 

c Erec in our da\*s Florence has a undei^ae much change, 
poetf and that of no undeserred fame, * Compare among other autlioiities 
Jasmine: of course, the language has the valuable essay of Perticari, the 
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But the Poet had profoundly meditated, and deliberately 
resolved on his appeal to the Italian mind and heart. 
Yet even then he had to choose, to a certain extent to 
form, the pure, vigorous, picturesque, harmonious Italian 
which was to be intelligible, which was to become native 
and popular to the universal ear of Italy. He had to 
create ; out of a chaos he had to summon light.” Every 
kingdom, every province, every district, almost every 
city, had its dialect, peculiar, separate, distinct, nide in 
construction, harsh, in different degrees, in utterance. 
Dante in Ids book on Vulgar Eloquence ranges over the 
whole land,' rapidly discusses the Sicilian and Apulian, 

soD>iu*law of Monti (in Monti, Pro- | nffetti soggiunse ” (p. 328). Peiticari 
posta di Alcune Correzioni, &c. al quotos another remotuimnee addressed 
Vocab. della Crusca, v. ii. pte, ii.). 

Pertienri quotes theverf curious letter 
of the Monk Ilario to Uguccione della 
Faggiuola. To this Monk the wander* 
ing Dante showed part of his great 
w'ork. The Monk was astounded to 
see that it was whiten in the vulgar 
tongue. ** lo mi stupivach’ egli aresse 
cantato in quells lingua, perch^ parea 
cosa ditheile. anzi da non credere, ch^ 
qiiegli altissimi intendimenli si potess- 
ero significare par parole di vulgo; ne 
mi parea convenire chh una tanta e si 
degua scienza fosse vestita a quel roodo 
eoei plebeo.*’ I)antc replied, that so he 
himself had originallf thought. He 
had once begun his poem iu l^tin, and 
these were tl»e lines — 

** nitima regna flaldo oontermloa 

muiHln, 

Spiriiibus qus Uta pit-nl, qu» pnemU 
•olrunt 

Pro meiiUs culcunqoe .<( 015 ." 

But he had thtown aside that lyre, *‘ed 
uu altra ne tempenu conreniente all' 
orecchio de' modemi.** The Monk 
concludes '* molte altre oose con sublimi 


to tne poet by oioranni Ui Virgilio da 
Cesena, closing with these words : ** Se 
ti giora la fama, non sii contento a si 
bievioonfiui, airemer fattoglorioso 
dal vil giudido del volgo (p. 330). 
Conceive the Divine Comedy stranded, 
with Petrarch*s Africa, high on the 
barren and unapproachable shore of 
ecclesiastical Latin. 

* ** Poscia Del libro ch' ei nomina 
della V^ulgare F.loqueoza, comincib ad 
illustrare 1* idioroa poetico ch* egli 
creata.** See the excellent observations 
on writing in a deo<l language, in Foscolo, 
Discorso sul Testo di Dante, p. 250. 

* I can bare no doubt whatever of 
the authenticity of the De V'ulgari 
EloquentiA; contested because Dante 
threw aside the vulgar Tuscan or Flo- 
rentine as disdainfully as the rest, and 
even preferred the Bolognese, To a 
stranger it is eitraordinaiT^ that such 
an li^y as that of Fertioari should be 
necessary to vindicate Dante from the 
charge of ingratitude and want of pa- 
triotism, even of hatred of Florence 
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the Roman and Spoletan, the Tuscap and Genoese, the 
Romagnole and the Lombard, the Trevisan and Vene- 
tian, the Istrian and Friulian; all are coarse, harsh, 
mutilated, defective. The least bad is the vulgar 
Bolognese. But high above all this discord he seems to 
discern, and to receive into his prophetic ears, a noble 
and pure language, common to all, peculiar to none, a 
language which he describes os Illustrious, Cardinal, 
Courtly, if we may use our phrase, Parliamentarj', that 
is, of the palace, the courts of justice, and of public 
affairs.* No doubt it sprung, tliough its affiliation is by 
no means clear, out of the Pniversal degenerate Latin, 
the rustic tongue, common not in Italy alone, but in all 
the provinces of the Roman Empire.** Its first domi- 
cile was the splendid Sicilian and Apulian Court of 
Frederick II., and of his accomplished son. It has been 
boldly said, that it was part of Frederick’s magnificent 
design of universal empire : he would make Italy one 


(Florence which bad exiled him), be- 
cause Florentine vanity woe wounded 
by what they conceived injustice to 
pure Tuaoan. See also the IVeface to 
the De Vulgari Eloquio in the excellent 
edition of the Opere hlinori, by Frati- 
celli. Florence, 1833. 

• Itaque adept! quod qmcrebamus, 
dicimus, Illuatre, Cardinale, Aulicum 
et Curiale Vulgare in Latio, quod om- 
nia Latia: civitatis eat et nullius eeac 
ridetur, et quo municipia Vulgariai 
omnia Latinorum mensurantur, ponde- 
ranturetcomparantur.”— Lib. i.cxvi. 

^ Perticari has some ingenioua ob- 
servations on the German conquests, 
and the formation of Italian from the 
Latin. The German war-terms were 
.alone admitted into the language. But 
his theory of the origiu of the Romance | 


out of the ecclesiastical Latin, and still 
more his notion Uiat the ecclesastical 
Latin was the old lingua nistica, rests on 
two bold and unproved assumptions, 
though doubtless there is some truth 
in both : ** La fina industria degli Eo- 
clesiastici, cbe in Romano spiegando la 
dottriua Evangelica, ed in Romano 
scrivendo i fatti della chiesa cattolica, 
faoevano del Romano il linguaf^io 
pontifical e Cattolica ciob univenah. 

\ Ma quella non era piCi il Latiuo illustre ; 
non r usato da Lucrexio e da Tullio, 
non r udito nel Senate e Delia Corte 
di Cesare ; era quel rustico che parlava 
I’intero volgo dell’ Europa I.atina ** (p. 
92). Still I know no treatise on tlie 
origin of the Italian language more full, 
more suggestive, or more valuable than 

I Peilicari’s. 
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realm, under one king, and speaking one language.* 
Dante does homage to the noble character of Frede- 
rick II.'‘ Sicily was the birthplace of Italian Poetry. 
The Sicilian Poems live to bear witness to the truth of 
Dante’s assertion, which might rest on his irrefragable 
authority alone. The Poems, one even earlier than the 
Court of Frederick,” those of Frederick himself, of Pietro 
della Vigna,” of King Enzio, of King Manfred, with 
some peculiarities in the formation, orthography, use 


1 ** Fedengo II. esperara a riuaire I 
r Italia sotto un solo priucipc, una | 
•olu forma di governo, e una soU lin- 
gua." — Foscolo sulla lingua Italiana, 
p, 1S9. This essay, printed (1850) 
in the fourth Tolume of my poor 
friend's Works, has only just reached 
me. 

^ ** Quicquid poetantur Itali Sicili- 
anum vocatur .... Sed hsc fama 
Trinacris terrse, recte signum ad 
quod tendit inspidamus, videtur tau- 
tum in opprobrium Italorum Princi- 
pum remansu^ qui non heroico more, 
sed plebeo sequuntur snperbiam. Siqut- 
dem illustres heroes Fredericas Caesar, 
ct bene genitus ejus Manfredus, nobi- 
litatem ac rectitudinem su« forme 
pandentes, donee fortuna permansit, 
humana secuti simt, bruialia dedig- 
nantea, propter quod corde nobiles 
atqne gratiarum dotati inhierere tan- 
torum priudpum roajestati conati snnt: 
ita quod eorum tempore quicquid ex- 
celleutes Latinorum nitebantur, pri- 
mitus in tantorum Corouatorum aulA 
prodifaat. Et quia regale solium erat 
iSidlia, factum est quicquid nostri prie- 
decessores rulgnriter protulerunt, Si- 
cilianum vocatur. Quod quidem re- 
tinemus et nec posteri nostri per- 
mutare valebimt, Racha ! Racha! Quid 


nunc personat tuba novissimi Fiede- 
rici? quid tintinnabulum II. Caroli? 
quid cornua Johannis et Azxonu Mar- 
chionum potentum ? quid aliorum 
Magnatum tibis? nisi Venite carni- 
licesl Venite altriplioes I Venite ava- 
ritiae sectatores. Sed prsestai ad pro- 
puaitum repedare quam frustra loqui." 
— Dc Vulgar. Eloquio, i. xii. p. 46. 
There is a splendid translation of this 
passage in Uantesque Italian by Fos- 
colo, Discorso, p. 255. 

■ See the Rosa fresca olentiasima, 
Foscolo, della Lingua,p. 150. 

■ “ Cosi ne’ versi s^ieuti non v’ e 
un unioo sgrammaticaraento de sin- 
taasi, 0 ^ un modo d’ esprimersi inele- 
gante, n^ un solo vocabolo che posaa 
parere troppo antico. 

* Non dk» ch' alia voatra gran bcllessa 

Orguglio non convegna e tliavi bene. 

Cbe a bclla donna orgoallo ben cuovene. 

Che la mantene in pregio ed in graudezsa ; 

Truppo alierexsa c quella che scoovene. 

lA Rraodu ontuslio mai ben non avvenc.'* 
Poetidel l“'»Sec.l,p. JW. 

See Foscolo, p. IM. 


Peter della Vigna (Peter de Vinca) did 
not write Sicilian from want of command 
of Latin ; his letters, including many 
of the State Papers of his roaster Fre- 
derick II., are of much higher Latinity 
than most of his time. 
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and sounds of woros, are intelligible from one end of 
the Peninsula to the other." The language was echoed 
and piTpetuated, or rather resounded spontaneously, 
among poets in other districts. This courtly, aristo- 
cratical, universal Italian, Dante heard as the con- 
ventional dialect in the Courts of the Caesars, ’’ in 
the republics, in the principalities throughout Italy." 
Perhaps Dante, the Italian, the Ghibelline, the assertnr 
of the universal temporal monarchy, dwelt not less 
fondly in his imagination on this universal and noble 
Italian language, because it would supersede the Papal 
and hierarchical Latin ; the Latin with the Pojie him- 
self, would withdraw into the sanctuary, into the service 
of the Church, into affairs purely spiritual. 

However this might be, to this vehicle of his noble 
thoughts Dante fearlessly entrusted his poetic immor- 
tality, which no poet anticipated with more confident 
security. While the scholar Petrarch condescended to 
the vulgar tongue in his amatory poems, which he had 
still a lurking fear might be but ephemeral, in his 


o See the passage I’rom Frederick II. 
and King Enzio, Fo»oolo, p. 165. 

P See» nmoug other in»Unces, the 
pure Italian quoted from Angelati by 
Perticari, written at Milan the year 
before the birth of Dante. Pertiesui’s 
graceful ea&ay, as far nz the earlier 
Italian poetry may be compared arith 
that of Foecolo, sulla Lingua ; the 
other poeU Cino da Pistoia, the Guidos 
(Foscolo ranks Guido CftVTilcanti, 
Dante’s best friend, very high) may 
be read in a collection {'rinted at Flo- 
rence, referred to in a former volume. 
Nor must the prose be forgotten ; the 
history of Matteo Spinelli U good uni- 
versal Italian. The maritime code of 


AmalA ha.s been I'oceDtly discovered, 
in Italian peifcclly intelligible in Uie 
present day, I owe this iafoimation 
to my accomplished fiiend Sign''. La- 
caita. 

4 ** La lingua ch’ ei nomina oorto- 
giana, e delh quale ei di&puta tuttavia, 
U sua fantasia vedevnia nascere ed am- 
pliarsi per la perpetua r^idenza de* 
Ceeari in Koma, e fri le ivpubliche e 
ie tirannidi, tutle confuse in un solo 
i-came, Di questo ei ti pare ce> tissiroo 
come di legge pveordinata dalla Provi- 
denza e connessa al sistema del* Uni- 
‘ verso." — Compare quotations, Foscolo, 
I Discorm), p. 254. 
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Afnca and in his Latin verses he laid up, as he 
fondly thought, an imperishable treasure of fame.' 
Even Boccaccio, happily for his own glory, followed 
the example of Dante, in, as he probably supposed, 
his least enduring work, his gay Decamerone. Yet 
Boccaccio doubted, towards the close of his life, 
whether the Divine Comedy had not been more sub- 
lime, and therefore destined to » more secure eternity 
in Latin.’ 

Thus in Italy, with the Italian language, of which, if 
he was not absolutely the creator, he was the first who 
gave it permanent and vital being, arose one of the 
great poets of the world. Tlrere is a vast chasm be- 
tween the close of Roman and the dawn of Italian 
letters, between the period at which appeared the last 
creative work written by transcendent human genius 
in the Roman language, while yet in its consummate 
strength and perfection, and the first, in which Italian 
Poetry and the Italian tongue came forth in their 
majesty ; between the history of Tacitus and the Divina 
Comedia. No one can appreciate more highly than 
myself (if I may venture to speak of myself), the great 
works of ecclesiastical Latin, the Vulgate, parts of the 
Ritual, St. Augustine : yet who can deny that there is 

' Compare Petraitii’s letter (Kpist. 

Kam. xi. 12), in which he haughtily 
vindicates himself from all jealousy of 
Dante. How should he, wha is the 
companion of Virgil and Homer, be 
jealous of one who enjoys the ho.\rse 
applause of taverns and markets. I 
may add that Mr. Bruce Whyte, in his 
cunous Tolnmes, Histoire des Langues 
Romanes, has given a careful analysis 
of Petrarch’s ** Africa,** which he has 
actually read, and discovered in it 


. some passages or real merit ^vol. in. 

ch. xl.). 

! • Non dico per6 cbe se in vemi 

j Latini fosse (non mutato il peso delle 
I pai'ole vulgar!) ch* egli non fosse molto 
I pih artihcioRO e pi(i sublime : percio- 
i ch^ molto p)(i arte e nel parlare latino 
i chfe nel modemo.’* — Boccnc. Comm. 

Div. Com. f. f. As if sublimity in 
\ poetry consisted in skilful triumph over 
I difficulty. But on the old age of Boc- 
' caccio, see Foscolo, p. 213. 
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bartiarism, a yet unreconciled confusion of uncongenial 
elements, of Orientalism and Occidentalism, in the lan- 
guage? From the time of Trajan, except Claudian, 
Ijatin letters are almost exclusively Christian ; and 
Christian letters are Latin, as it were, in a secondary 
and degenerate form. The new era opens with 
Dante. 

To my mind there i« a singular kindred and similitude 
TkUm ud between the last great Latin, and the first great 
Italian writer, though one is a poet, the other 
a historian. Tacitus and Dante have the same penetra- 
tive truth of observation as to man and the external 
world of man ; the same power of expressing that truth. 
They have the common gift of flashing a whole train of 
thought, a vast range of images on the mind by a few 
brief and pregnant words ; the same faculty of giving 
life to human emotions by natural images, of imparting 
to natural images, as it were, human life and human 
sympathies; each has the intuitive judgement of saying 
just enough ; the stem self-restraint which will not say 
more than enough ; the rare talent of compressing a 
mass of profoimd thought into an apophthegm; each 
paints with words, with the fewest possible words, yet 
the picture lives and speaks. Each has that relentless 
moral indignation, that awful power of satire which in 
the historian condemns to an immortality of earthly 
infamy, in the Christian Poet aggravates that gloomy 
immortality of this world by ratifying it in the next. 
Each might seem to embody remorse.* Patrician, high, 
imperial, princely. Papal criminals are compelled to 
acknowledge the justice of their doom. Each, too. 


* It is a t-tjing attributed to Talleyrand of Tacitu^s **Quaud on lit oat 
bomme>la on e*i ao Conf Mional." 
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writing, one of times just past, of which the influences 
were strongly felt in the social slate and fortunes of 
Rome; the other of his own, in which he had been 
actively concerned, throws a personal paasion (Dante of 
course the most) into his judgements and his language, 
which, whatever may be its effect on their justice, adds 
wonderfully to their force and reality. Each, too, has a 
lofty sympathy with good, only that the highest ideal of 
Tacitus is a death-defying Stoic, or an all-accompUshed 
Roman Proconsul, an Helvidius Thrasea, or an Agricola ; 
that of Dante a Buffering, and so purified and beatified 
Cliristian saint, or martyr ; in Tacitus it is a majestic 
and virtuous Roman matron, an Agrippina, in Dante an 
unreal mysterious Beatrice. 

Dante is not merely the religious Poet of Latin or 
mediaeval Christianity; in him that mediaeval Chris- 
tianity is summed up os it were, and embodied for per- 
petuity. The Divine Comedy contains in its sublimcst 
form the whole mythology, and at the same time the 
quintessence, the living substance, the ultimate conclu- 
sions of the Scholastic Theology. The whole course of 
Legend, the Daemonology, Angelology, the extra-mun- 
dane world, which in the popular belief was vague, frag- 
mentary, incoherent, in Dante, as we have seen, becomes 
an actual, visible, harmonious system. In Dante heathen 
images, heatlien mythology are blended in the same 
living reality with those of Latin Christianity, but they 
are real in the sense of the early Christian Fathers. 
They are acknowledged as part of the vast hostile Demon 
world, just as the Angelic Orders, which from Jewish 
or Oriental tradition obtained their first organisation in 
the hierarchy of the Areopagite. So, too, the schools of 
Theology meet in the Poet. Aquinas, it has been said, 
has nothing more subtle and metaphysical than the 
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Paradise, only that in Dante single lines, or pr^nant 
stanzas, have the full meaning of pages or chapters of 
divinity. But though his doctrine is that of Aquinas, 
Dante has all the fervour and passion of the Mystics ; he 
is Bonaventura as well as St. ITiomas. 

Dante was in all resjwcts but one, his Ghibellinism, 
DmiWj ou- religious poet of his age, and to many minds 
bfiiinism. jggg religious for that exception. He was 

anti-Papal, but with the fullest reverence for the spiritual 
supremacy of the successor of St. Peter. To him, as to 
most rcdigious Imperialists or Ghibellines, to some of 
the spiritual Franciscans, to a vast host of believers 
throughout Christendom, the Pope was two distinct per- 
sonages. One, the temporal, they scrupled not to con- 
demn with the fiercest reprobation, to hate with the 
bitterest cordiality : Dante damns Pontiffs without fear 
or remorse. But the other, the Spiritual Pope, was 
worthy of all awe or reverence ; his sacred person must 
be inviolate ; his words, if not infallible, must be heard 
with the profoundest respect ; he is the Vicar of Christ, 
the representative of God upon earth. With his Ghibel- 
line brethren Dante closed his eyes against the incon- 
gruity, the inevitable uicongruity, of these two discordant 
personages meeting in one : the same Boniface is in hell, 
yet was of such acknowledged sanctity on earth that it 
was spiritual treason to touch his awful person. The 
Saints of Dante are the Saiuts of the Church ; on the 
highest height of wisdom is St Thomas, on the highest 
height of holiness, St. Benedict St Dominic, St. Francis. 
To the rehgious adversaries of the Church he has all 
the stern remorselessness of an inquisitor. The noble 
Frederick II., whom we have just heard described as 
the parent of Italian poetry, the model of a mighty 
Fmi)eror, the Ca'sar of Caesars, is in liell as an arch- 
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heretic, as an atheist." In hell, in the same dreary 
circle, up to his waist in fire, is the noblest of the Ghibel- 
lines, Farinata degli Uberti. In hell for the same sin is 
the father of his dearest friend and brother poet Guido 
Cavalcanti. Whatever latent sympathy seems to tran- 
spire for Fra Doleino, he is unrelentingly thrust down 
to the companionship of Mohammed. The Catholic 
may not reverse the sentence of the Church. 

Petrarch, as an Italian poet, excepting in his Ode to the 
Virgin, stands almost aloof from the medimval 

. . . , T • 1 • 1 • ^Petrarch. 

religion ; it is only as a Latin poet, and in his 

familiar Letters, that he inveighs against the vices, the 
irreligion of the Court of Avignon. 

Boccaccio, the third of this acknowledged Triumvirate, 
was, on the other hand, in his one great work, 

. , , , , , “ . POCMKIO. 

unque.stionably as regards the dominant re- 
ligion of his times, its monkhood and hierarchism, the 
most irreligious, on account of his gross immoralities, 
to all ages an irreligious writer. The Decamerone 
centres in itself all the wit, all the indecency, all the 
cleverest mockery of the French and Provenqal Fabli- 
aux, and this it has clothed in that exquisite, all-ad- 
mired Florentine which has secured its undying fame. 
The awful description of the Plague in Florence has 
been eomparetl, but by no means with justice, to that of 
Thucydides and that of Lucretius. This grave ojiening 
of the Decamerone might be expected to usher in a 
book of the profoundest devotion, the most severe, 
ascetic penitential. After this,* another Dante might 
summon the smitten city to behold its retributive doom 


* Infemo, x. 1 19. I’lptro della Vigna calls him — 

** A1 xnlii Signor, ebr fta d* or tor id degno.**— xUl. 16. 
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in the Infernal Regions ; a premature Savonarola might 
thunder Ids denunciations, and call on Florence, thus 
manifestly under divine visitation, to cast all her {lomps 
and vanities, her ornaments, her instruments of luxury, 
upon the funeral pyre ; to sit and lament in dust and 
ashes. This terrific opening leads, but not in bitter 
irony, to that other common consequence of such dark 
visitations, the most reckless licence. Tale follows tale, 
gradually sinking from indecency into obscenity, from 
mockery to utter profaneness. The popular religion, 
the popular teachers, are exposed with the coarsest, 
most reckless pleasantry. Erasmus, two centuries later, 
does not scoff with more playful freedom at pilgrimages, 
reliques, miracles : Voltaire himself, still two centuries 
after Erasmus, hardly strips their sanctity from monks, 
nuns and friars, with more unsparing wit. Nothing, 
however sung or told in satiric verse or prose against 
the Court of Itome, can equal the exquisite malice of 
the story of the Jew converted to Christianity by a visit 
to Rome, because no religion less than divine could 
have triumphed over the enormous wickedness of its 
chief teachers, the Cardinals, and the Pope. Strange 
age of which the. grave Dante and the gay Boccaccio 
are the representatives! in which the author of the 
Decamerone is the biographer of Dante, the commen- 
tator on the Divine Comedy, expounding, pointing, echo- 
ing, as it were, in the streets of Florence the solemn 
denunciations of the poet More strange, if possible, 
the history of the Decamerone. Boccaccio himself 
bitterly repented of his own work : he solemnly warned 
the youth of Florence against his own loose and profane 
novels; the scoffer at fictitious reliques became the 
laborious collector of reliques not lew doubtful; the 
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scourge of the friars died iu the arms of friars, bequeath- 
ing to them his manuscripts, hoping only for salvation 
through their prayers,* Yotthediso\vned and proscribed 
Decamerone became the text-book of pure Italian. Flo- 
rence, the capital of letters, insisted on the indefeasible 
prerogative of the Florentine dialect, and the Deca- 
raerone was ruled to bo the one example of Florentine. 
The Church was embarrassed ; in vain the Decamerone 
was corrected, mutilated, interjK)lated, and indecencies, 
profanenesses annulled, erased : all was without effect ; 
the Decamerone must not be degraded from its high 
and exemplary authority. The purity of morals might 
suffer, the purity of the language must remain unat- 
taintod ; till at length an edition was published in 
which the abbesses and nuns, who were enamoured 
of their gardeners, became profane matrons and dam- 
sels ; friars, who WTOught false miracle.s, necromancers ; 
adulterous priests, soldiers. But this last bold effort 
of Jesuitical ingenuity was without effect : the De- 
cameroue was too strong for the censure in all its forms ; 
it shook off its fetters, obstinately refused to be altered, 
as before it had refused to be chastened ; and remains 
to this day at once the cleverest and bitterest satire. 


* See in the works of Pelmrch the 
verj curious letter to Boccaccio, de Va- 
tidnio Morientium, Opem, p. 740. 
Boccaccio had written in a paroiysm of 
superstitious terror to Petrarch con- 1 
cerntng the jirnphei^ics of a certain holy 
man, Peter of Sienna, on the death of 
the two poets. Petrarch evMently does 
not believe a word of what had fright- 
ened poor Boccaccio. He alleges many 
causes of suspicion. ** Non eitenuo 
VOL. IX. 


vaticinii poudus, quicquid a Christo 
dicitur verum est. Fieri nequit ut 
veritas mentiatur. At id quaeritur 
Chnstosne rvi hujus autor sit, an alter 
quispiam ad commenti fidem, quod 
sttpe vidimus, Christi nomcn assump- 
serit.’* The poet urg^ Iloccaccio, at 
great length, not to abandon letters, 
but only the lighter letters of his 
youth. 

P 
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and the most curious illustration of the religion of the 
age.’' 


f ** Se non che un Dominicano Ita- 
linno edi natura pi£i facile (chiamavasi 
Kustachio Locatelli, c mori vcscoro in 
Heggio) vi *’ interpose; e jier essere j 
stato confessore de I’io V., irnpetr6 da 
Gregorio Xlll. chc il l)ec:imei'ODC non 
fosse rautato, se non in quanto bisog> 
nara al buouo nome dt^li Kcclesias- 
tici.'*— P. 43. The acoomit of the 
whole In-uisaction at length may be 
read in tlic Discorso prefixed to Fos- 
colo’s edition of the Decamerone, Lon- 
don, 1825. (Aimpare th« fiAb and 
sixth discourse of Fosculo ; the most | 


^ just criticism with which I am ac- 
qiiainted on Boccaccio, his merits, his 
influence, his style, and his language. 
I quote Boccaccio's will on Foscolo's 
authority. There is nothing new un- 
der tile sun, nothing obsolete. I )>os- 
.cess a translation of Kugene Sue's 
Wandering Jew, printed on the coarsest 
|«per, the rudest tyjM», and chen[iest 
form, obriously iutended for the lower 
Ivoman CaUudiia, in which the Jesuit 
becomes a Russian spy ; ail that is 
religious is Iransformeil into {lolitiaU 
satire. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Language of France. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the civil or in the reli- 
gious history of the West, nothing led to more 
momentous or enduring results, than the seees- ” 
sion, ns it were, of the great kingdom of France from 
the Teutonic, and its adhesion to the lAitin division of 
Christendom ; the fidelity of its language to its Roman 
descent, and its repudiation of the German conqueror. 
For about four centuries, loosely speaking, Gaul, from 
the days of J ulius Cmsar, was a province of the Roman 
Empire. During that period it became Romanised in 
manners, institutions, language. The Celtic dialect was 
driven up into the North-Western comer of the land. 
If it subsisted, as seems to have been the case in the 
time of Irenmus, still later in that of Jerome, or in the fifth 
century,* as the dialect of some of the peasantry ; if il 
left its vestiges in the names of plains, of forests and 
mountains ; if even some sounds and words found their 
way into the supervening Latin, and became a feeble 


* According toUlpian in the second 
century wills might be drawn in I^tin 
or In the language of Gaul, llie Celtic 
therefore had a legal existence. St, 
Jerome in the fourth centuiy compares 
the language of the Asiatic Galatians 
with that which he had hmrd spoken 
in the neighbourhood of Treves. In 
the hflh, Sulpicius Severus desires one 
of the interlocutors in a dialr^e to 1 


speak in Gallic or Celtic (Dialog, i. 
suh fine), Sidonius Apollinarius says 
that the nobles of his province (Au« 
vergne) had only just cast otT all the 
scales of their Celtic speech ; this may 
have been the pronunciation. I'he 
father of Aosonius, a physician at Bazax 
in Aquitaine, s}>oke Latin imperfectly. 
Compare Ampere, Mist. Lit. de la 
i France, pp. 30 and 13G. 
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constituent of French; yet there can be no doubt that 
tlie great mass of the French language, l>oth the Languo 
d’Oil of the North, and the Langue d’Oc of the South, 
is of Latin origin.'’ 

For about four centuries, Teutonic tribes, Goths, 
Burgundians, Alemannians, Franks, ruled in Gaul, from 
the first inroad and settlement of the Visigoths in the 
South, down to the third generation after Charlemagne. 
Clovis and his race, Charlemagne and his immediate de- 
scendants, were Teutons ; the language at the Coiut, of 
Soissons, in the caiutals of Neustria and Austrasia, as 
afterwanls in that of Charlemagne at Aix-la-Chapelle, was 
German. Nor was it only so in the Court ; there were 
(Jerman-s throughout the Frankish realm of Charlemagne. 
The Council of 'lours enacts that every Bishop should 
have homilies in both languages ; he should bo able to 
expound them in the ni.stic Boman and in the Teutonic, 
so ns to bo intelligible to the whole people.' 

But the grandsons of Charlemagne behold Latin and 
srp*r»tioa Teutonic nationality, the Latin and Teutonic 
A.U. 843 . language, dividing the Western Empire. The 
German is withdrawing, if not beyond the llhine, to the 
provinces Imrdering on the Rhine ; Ijitin is nsuming 
its full dominion over France and the French language. 
At Stnusburg, only thirty years after the Council of 
Tours, France has become French, Germany German. 


M. Fauriel (Histoire dc la Greek, some Celtic, some Basque ; not 

Proven^nle, i. f>. 195) obeen'wi of the ^ aljove Teutonic. The whole in- 
I’rorencnl that there are more wonU vestigation is worthy of study, 
not of Latin origin than is commonly « a.d. 812. Labbe, Coiieil, vii. 
supposed. He ha<i collected 3000. The 12t>3. This injunction was renewed 
whole Provencal literature might per- at Bheims and at Mentz a.d. H47. 
hap* furnish him as many. A great i There are fragments of old German 
part he could trace to no known Inn- | sermons.— Raumer, p. 06. 
guage. Some few are .Arabic, nuiuy . 
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The two Kinga of the same race, equally near in blood 
to Charlemagne, ti»ko their oatlis in languages not only 
dialectically different, but distinct in root and origin. 
Germany still recedes, leaving but few traces of its long 
dominion ; the Celtic element probably contributes more 
to tlie French language than tlie German. In truth 
the Germans after all were but an armcsl oligarchy in 
France, like the Turks in their Euro{)enn provinces, but 
by no means so inaccessibly shut up in their Oriental 
habits, in their manners, in their religion. Even in the 
Visigothic South, no sooner had the conquest passed 
over, than the native language, or rather thenaturalisetl 
Latin, reasserted its independence, its jealous and 
e.xclusivo suj)criority : and this, although the Goths 
were routed and driven out by another Teutonic race, 
the Franks of the North. France returned entirely to 
its Latinity ; and from its rustic Roman gradually formed 
that language which was to have such wide influence on 
later civilisation. 

In this conservation of France to Latin and Latin 
Christianity, no doubt Latin Christianity, and the hier- 
archy so long, even under the German sway, of Latin 
descent, powerfully contributed. The unity of religion in 
some degree broke down the barrier between the. Teuton 
and the Roman Gaul ; they worshipped the same Gotl in 
tlie same Church ; looked for absolution from their sins, 
trembled before, or sought humbly the counsel of the same 
Priest. But the Clergy, as has been seen, remained long 
almost exclusively Ihiman. The Teutons, who aspired to 
the high places of the Church (for the services remained 
obstinately Roman), were compelled to possess one quali- 
fication, the power of ministering in that Latin service. 
The most rude, most ignorant, most worldly Bishop or 
Priest must learn sometliing, and that lesson must be the 
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recitation at least, or pronunciation cf Latin. CLarle- 
niagno’s schools, wherever the Teutonic element was the 
feeblest, would teach in the liustic Uomon, or the Boman 
more or less rapidly tending to its new form. At least in 
the Church and in the Cloister the Latin ruled without 
rival ; among the people the Latin element was far the 
stronger : the stronger is ever aggressive ; and the Teu- 
tonic was by degrees renounced, and driven towards the 
Uhine, or over the lihine. The German Teuton, mind- 
ful of his descent, might still call himself a Frank, but 
the Gallic Frank had ceased to be a German."' 

It is not the least singular fact in tlie history of the 
i ho Sot- F rench language, that another German, or kin- 
dred Scandinavian race, wrests a large province 
from France. Normandy takes its name from its Nonuan 
conquerors : the laud, according to Teutonic usage, is par- 
titioned among those adventurers; they are the lords of the 
sod. In an exceedingly short time the Normans cease to be 
Teutons ; they are French or Latin in language. About 
*.0.913- a century and a half after the establishment 
of tlie Normans in France, the descendants of 
Kollo conquer England, and the Conqueror introduces 
not a kindred dialect, but the hostile and oppugnaut 
Norman-French, into Anglo-Saxon England. The im- 
IKjsition of this foreign tongue, now the exclusive lan- 
guage of the Normans, is the last and incontestable sign 
of their complete victory over the native inhabitants. 
This is not the less extraordinary when the Italian Nor- 
mans also are found for some time obstinately refusing 

* In the cpitnph on Grep^ry V. j Grcg;oiT (Bruno, cousin of tlie Empe- 
(997), he is said to hare spoken tliree ror Otho) was a Gemotm, Murator* ** 
Uogiin^e»; Fnuikish(Gemian),theVal* I Ihss. ii. 91. At this time in Italy 
gar (Hoinance or ItAlian),and Latin: — | tmces of Italian begtn to appear in 

** Ustui KrandftdL, rnlpiri. et voce li«tinA ' wills and d«'cds.~lbid. p. 

Instituil popiiloe eloquio Ulplici.” 
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to become Italians. They endeavour to compel the 
Italians to adopt their French manners and language ; 
histories of the Norman conquest are written at Naples 
or within the kingdom, in Norman-French.' The dialect 
has adopted some Italian words, but it is still French.'' 
Thus within France Teutonism absolutely and entirely 
surrenders its native tongue, and becomes in the North 
and in the South of Europe a powerful propagator of a 
language of Latin descent. 

It is not the office of this history to trace the obscure 
growth of the French language out of the pre-existing 
elements — the primal Celtic and the Latin. It must 
not be forgotten that higher up the Celtic and the l.atin 
branch off from the same family — the Indo-Teutonic ; * 
so that the actual roots of French words may be reason- 
ably deduced from either. The Christian language, all 
the titles, terms, and words which related to the religion, 
were doubtless pure Latin, and survived, but slightly 
modified, in the French. Pronunciation is among the 
most powerful agents in the change and formation of 
language, in the silent abrogation of tlie old, the silent 
crystallisation of the new. Certain races, nations, tribes, 
families, have a predilection, a predisposition, a facility 
for the utterance of certain sounds. They prefer labial 


* " Horlbun UdkoA. qaoecnoqae renlre 

vtdvbaiit, 

InfoniiAUt proprift. gras (‘fHciAtur at 
unum.”—nul. Appal. Ub. L; Mura* 
tori, V. 2&5. 

^ Conijwna on this subject Jf. Cham- 
jiolliou Figeac's preface to the French 
Chronicle of the Italinn Normans, 
‘ Lea Normans ' (jtublicatioti of the 
S*cidte' Historique), p. iliv'., See., with 
the reference* to Falconet, Ix*b«uf, 
Le Grand d’Aussy, and Tiraboschi. 

* This fact in the history of Un- 


I guage, first established by our coun- 
I tryman, Dr. IMchanl, in his Kssay on 
the Eastern Origin of the Celtic Na- 
I tions, is DOW admitted by all writers 
I of autliority. See also the excellent 
treatise of M. Pictet, *L’AfFinit<r des 
Langues Ceitiqiies avec le S.'UUMTit.* 
Mr. Bruce Whyte was unfortunately 
not master of this branch of Plulolc^y, 
j which supersedes at once or modihes 
his whole system. 
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or guttural, hard or soft letters; they almost invariably 
substitute the mute, the surd, or the aspirate letter for 
its equivalent ; there is an uniformity, if not a rule of 
ehange, either from organism or habit The Italian de- 
lights in the termination of words with a soft vowel, the 
Langue d’Oc with a consonant, the French with a mute 
KiTwi of vowel. The Latin of the Ititual being a written 
■cnice- lang^iage, in its structure iis well as in its words 
would inflexibly n>fuse all change; it would not take the 
nuxiliarj' verb in place of its conjugations, the article or 
the prcjKisition to designate its cases ; it would adhere 
to its own declensions, conjugations, inflexions, and thus 
far would stand aloof from the gradual change going on 
around it; it would become in so far unintelligible to 
the vulgar ear. Eut not only, the roots remaining the 
same, would the great mass of the words retain their 
significance; there would also bo some approximation 
in the tone and accent. The Clergy, being chiefly of 
the country, and in their ordinary conversation using 
the language of the country, would pronounce their 
Latin with a projwnsity to the same sounds which were 
forming the French. Latin as jmmounced by an Italian, 
a Frenchman, or a SjMuiiard, during the formation, and 
after tho formation, of the new tongue, would have a 
tinge of Italian, French, or Spanish in its utterance. 
The music being common throughout the Church might 
[lerhajis prevent any wide deviation, but whatever devia- 
tion there might be would tend to make the meaning of 
the words more generally and easily comprehensible. 
So there would be no precise time when tho Latin 
Ritual would become at once and perceptibly a foreign 
tongue; the-common rustic Roman, or the Itomance, if 
not the offspring was probably akin to the ecclesiastical 
Latin, at all events all Cliurch words or terms would 
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form part of it And so on tlie one hand Latin Chris- 
tianity wouhl have a powerful influence in the eroation 
of the new language, and at the same time never be an 
unintelligible stranger ; hers would be rather a sacred 
and ancient form of the same language among her lineal 
and undoubted descendants. 

The early poetry of the I.»angue d’Oil was either the 
I/egend or the Poem of Chivalry. The Trouvere of the 
North was far more creative than the Troubadour of the 
South. In his lighter PabUaux the Trouvere makes no 
less free with the Christian Clergy and with Christian 
morals than his brother of the South, but his is the free- 
dom of gaiety or of licentiousness, not of bitter hatred, or 
pitile.ss, and contemptuous satire. There is nothing of 
the savage seriousness of the Proven9al.'‘ 

But the higher Epopee of the Northern Trouvere was 
almost contemporaneous in its rise with the Crusades; 
its flourishing period was that of the Crusades, and as 
far as that was a real and actual state of society, of 
Chivalry. It is the heroic poetry of medimval Chris- 
tianity. The Franks were the warriors, the Franks the 
poets of the Cross. In both the great Cycles, of Charle- 
magne and his Peers, of Arthur and the Knights of the 
Bound Table, in the subordinate cycles, as of Kinaldo, 
or the four Sons of Aymon, the hero was ever a Christian 
knight, the enemy, whether knight, giant, or even dra- 
gon, was anti-Christian, Saracen, misbeliever, or devil. 
Charlemagne’s war is of the West against the East, of 
I.atin Christianity against Islam ; the Gascons and the 
Basques at Boncesvalles become the splendid Saracens 

^ It must not be forgotten that in Italian but in French, as of all the 
Brunetto Latini, the nuvtter of Panic vernacular tongues the moet likelj to 
(so little prescient was he of the glory be ensuring, 
of hbs pupil)* wrote hia Tcaoretto not ; 
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of Spain ; the whole misbelieving East is gathered 
around Christian Paris. The Church avouched the 
wonders of Archbishop 'ruq)in, adopted the noble fictions 
about Charlemagne and his Peers. Tliese became part 
of authorised Christian Legend, when Legend and His- 
tory were one ; when it would have been equal impiety 
to assert the mythic character of the former as that of 
the authentic Gospel.* So, too, whether Arthur and his 
Knights sprung, as is most probable, from lireton or 
from British lays, the Saxondom of his foes recedes, the 
Paganism, even the Saraeenism takes its place. It is 
not the ancient British King and his British warriors 
warring with Saxons and Anglians on the borders of 
Wales, Cumberland, or Cornwall for the dominion of 
Britain ; it is the Christian King and the Christian 
Knight waging a general war of adventure against un- 
believers. It is not the independence of Britain, it is 
the mystic Sangreal, the cup with the blood of the Re- 
deemer, which is the holy object, the ideal reward of 
their valour; it is to be the triumph of the most chaste 
and virtuous as well as of the bravest knight. The sons 
of Aymou are Southern knights keeping the Spanish 
borders (Spain reserved her Cid for her own noble old 
|X)em), but the Sons of Ajnnon are adopted Northerns ; 
the Troubadoiu- Poetry knows little or nothing of tlieir 
chivalry. Toulouse owns only her own unidealised, un- 
romanticised Counts : the few Provenfal poems of chi- 
valry are of doubtful origin : their Epic is the dull verse 
chronicle of the Albigonsian War. 

But, after all, in this inexhaustible fecundity of her 
Romimee, whether from the rudeness and imj>erfec-tion 
of the language at this period of her prolific creativeness. 


‘ Tiraboschi, 1. t. 
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or from some internal inaptitude in French for this higli 
class of poetry, from want of vigour, metrical harmony, 
and variety, or even from its excellence, its analytical 
clearness and precision, the Mediaeval Poetry of North- 
ern France, with all its noble, chivalrous, and crusading 
impulses, called forth no poet of enduring fame. The 
Homer of this race of cyclic poets was to be an Italian. 
It was not till these poems had sunk into popular tales ; 
till, from the poem recited in the castle or the court of 
the King or the Baron, they had become disseminated 
among the people;/ not till they had spread into 
Italy, and as the ‘Beali di Francia’ had been over 
and over again recited by the professional story-tellers, 
and b(!en rudely versified by humbler poets, that they 
were seized first by the bold and accomplished Boiardo, 
afterwards by the inimitable Ariosto, and in their full 
ancient spirit, yet with some fine modem irony, be- 
queathed to mankind in the most exquisite and har- 
monious Italian. Even the Cmsades were left to the 
gentle and romantic Tasso, when the religious fire of the 
Cnisatles and of Chivaby was all but extinct in its cold 
faint embera 

But if the Crusades, and by the Crusades Latin Chris- 
tianity, did not create enduring French poetry, they 
created the form of liistory in which France has excelled 


^ ** Tutte le ineraviglie ch’ oggi leg- 
giamo n6 romanzi o poemi, che hoono 
per suggetto i Pnlmlini, emno allom 
racrontate al popolo dai oorrllatori ; e 
quest* Qbo rimane in alcune cittit, e 
S})eciaIinonte in V*cnczia c in Napoli 
Hno a quest’ ultmii anni. Ciiiunque 
non sapeva l^gerc, si rac<Y>g}iera qtiasi 
ogni sera d’ estate intomo il novollatoi*e 
su la lira del mare,** &c. &c. — Foscolo, 


Discurso, r. p. 229. This accounts at 
once for the adoption of such subjects 
by Pulci, Boiardo, and Ariosto, when 
the high tideof clamical letters had not 
passed away ; as well as for the un> 
bounded popularity of their poems, 
j and of countless other epics, once 
rommou aa the stones in the streets, 
, now the rarities of the choicest li' 
, braries. 
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all Europe. Perhaps of vernacular historj’, j)ro|»rly so 
called, the Florentine Villaui is tlie parent; of j)olitical 
history, Dino Compagni; but that liistorj', which de- 
lights from its reality and truth, as springing from the 
personal observation, instinct with the |X‘rsonal charac- 
ter, alive with all the personal feelings of the historian, 
the model and type of the delightful Memoir, is to be 
found first in Villehardouin and Joinvillc, to rise to 
still higher perfection in Froissart and in Pe Comines. 
No cold later epic on St. Louis will rival the poetry of 
Joinville. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Teutonic Languages. 


In all the Romance languages, as it has appeared, in all 
languages of Latin descent, Italian, French Teutonic 
both in its northern and southern form, Spanish 
in all its dialects, the religious vocabulary, every word 
which expressed Chri.stian notions, or described Christian 
persons, was Latin, only lengthened out or shortened, 
deflected, or moulded, according to the genius of each 
tongue ; they were the same words with some differ- 
ence of pronunciation or form, but throughout retaining 
their primal sense : the words, even if indistinctly 
understood, had at least an associated significance, 
they conveyed, if not fully, partially to all, their proper 
meaning. 

In the Teutonic languages it was exactly the reverse. 
For all the primal and essential Christian notions the 
German found its own words ; it was only what may be 
called the Church terms, the ecclesiastical functions and 
titles, which it condescended or was compelled to borrow 
from the Latin.* The highest of all, “ God,” mth all 


* M. RegDier, in a M^tnoire in the 
last rear's Transactions of the Academy 
(p. 3*24), has summed up in a few 
clear French sentences, the substance 
of a learned work by Rudolf Kaumer, 
which I bare rend with much profit. 
* Die Einwirkung des Chnstenthum-H 
auf die althochdeutscho Sprnchc/ Ber- 
lin, 1851. “Un fiiit retuarquable, et 


qui prouve bien avec quel soin jaloux 
U langiie se conservait pure de toutc 
melange etrat;g6re, e'est qu'au moment 
ni6me de I'introduction du Christi- 
anisme, qui apfK»itait tant d’iddes nou- 
vclles, elle n’eut besoin d’em]*runter 
nu Grec et au Latin les mots qui les 
rendaient, que sc$ propres ressourcen 
lui sufHrent eu grande i^artie, sui tout 
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its derivatives, the “ Godhead, pwHy, godlike,” was in 
sound entirely remote from “ Dens, the deity, the 
divinity, the divine.” As to the attributes of G«l, the 
German had his own word for allmightiness, for tho 
titles the all-merciful or all-gracions.*’ For the Trinity, 
indeed, as in all Indo-Teutonic languages, tho numerals 
are so nearly akin, that there would be at least a close 
assonance, if not identity, in the words ; and tho primi- 
tive word for “father” i.s so nearly an universal, that 
the Latin “Pater” might be dimly discerned under tho 
broader Teutonic pronunciation, “ Fader.” Put the 
“Son and the Holy Ghost”” were pure, unapproaching 
Teuton. The names of the Saviour, “ Jesus,” and “ the 
Christ,” passed of course into tho creed and ritual ; but 
the “ Lord,” and the German “ Herr,” were Teuton, as 
were the “ healer, health,” for the “ Saviour and salva- 
tion,” the “ atonement ” for the “ projiitiation.” “* In 
the older versions the now ignoble words “ hanging and 
the gallows ” were used instead of the Crucifixion and 
the Cro.ss : the “ Resurrection ” takes the German form.® 
Tho “Angels and tho Devils” underwent but little 
change ; but all the special terms of tho Gospel, “ tho 
soul, sin, holiness, faith, prayer, repentance, penance, 
confession, conversion, heaven and hell. Doomsday, even 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper,” were new and peculiar.' 


pour rexpression doa aentimenta qui hcizigkeit — Gnode. 
npparteuaient k la foi ChrelicnDe, et , ^ l>er Soho, der Heilige Geist. 

que ce w fut gu^re que pour I’organi* \ ^ Der Uerr, Heiland, Heil. 

Ration cxterieuie de I’Egliae, qu'elle - • Kotker and Otfried use“hengan 

revut en partie du dchon* les moU und galgen.** — Auferstehung, Itodolf 
arec les fails.” — In a note M. Regnier Raumer, b. ili. 

illuatrates these assertions by examples, ' ^ Seele, Sunde, Schuld, Heiligkeit, 

tunny of them the same ns those cited Glaubc, Gebcte, Heue, Basse, Bcichte, 
in my text. IWkehrung, Hitnmel, Holle, Taufe» 

^ Compounds finm Mticht — Bann« Heiliger Abendmohl. 
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The Book;* tlie Seer not the Prophet above all, the 
great Festivals of Christinas and Easter,' were original, 
without relation in sound or in letters to the Latin. Of 
the terms which discriminated the Cliristian from the 
Unbeliever one was different; the Christian, of course, 
was of all languages, the Gentile or the Pagan became 
a “ heathen.” So too “ the world ” took another name. 
To the German instructed through these rcbgious words, 
the analogous vocabulary of the Latin service was utterly 
dead and without meaning ; the Latin Gospel was a 
sealed book, the Latin service a succession of unintelli- 
gible somids. The offices and titles of the Clergy alone, 
at least of the Bishop and the Deacon, as well as the 
Monk, the Abbot, the Prior, the Cloister, were transferred 
and received as honoured strangers in the land, in which 
the office was as new as the name.** “ The Martyr ” was 
unknown but to Christianity, therefore the name lived. 
“ The Church ” the Teuton derived, perhaps through the 
Gothic of Ulphilas, from the Greek ; ” but besides this 
single word there is no sign of Greek more than of 
Latin in the general Teutonic Christian language.” The 
Bible of Ulphilas was that of an ancient race, which 


K Rodolf Kaumer, b. iii. I 

^ Ulphilas used the word praufetus. ' 
See Zahu's glossary to his edition of 
Ulphilas, p. 70. The Geiroan word is 
Seller, or Wohrsnger. 

* Weihuacht. “ Ostara'* (in Anglo- 
Saxon, Easter) ** parait avoir ddsign^ 
dans des tempa plus ondens une 
Pi'csse Germonique dont la fbte ee 
cdlebrait vers la mfiine ^poque que 
notre F^te de P&qucs, ct qui avail 
diinnd son nom au mois d’Avril.**— 
Grimm, MyOiologie, p. 267, 8to„ 
2' edit., &c. &c. M. Hegnier might 
have added to his nuthoritiea that of 


Bede, who in his de Corop. Temporum 
gives this derivation. . . . Ffingsten 
is Pentecost* 

^ iVafle, the more common word 
for Clericus, is from Papn.— Raumer, 
p. 295. It U curious that in the 
oldest translations the High Priests, 
Annas and Caiaphas, are Bishops,—* 
Ibid. 297. 

■ Walafrid Strabo gives this deriva- 
tion from the Greek through the 
Gothic. The woixl is, I believe, not 
found in the extant part of Ulphilas. 

“ Even the woj-d “ Catholic ” is 
8U|ie»e«lc<l by ” Allgem«*ine.** 
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])8B8ed away with that race ; it does not appear to have 
been known to the Germans east of the lihine, or to tiie 
great body of the Teutons, who were converted to Cliris- 
tianity some centuries later, from the seventh to the 
eleventh. The Germans who crossed the Ehine or the 
Aljie came within the magic circle of the I..atin ; they 
submitttHi to a Latin Priesthood ; they yielded up their 
primitive Teuton, content with forcing many of their 
own words, which were of absolute necessity, perhaps 
some of their inflexions, into the language which they 
ungraciously adopted. The descendants of the Ostro 
goths, the Visigoths, the Burgundians, the Lombards, 
by degrees spoke languages of which the Latin was 
the groundwork; they became in every sense Latin 
Cliristians. 

Our Anglo-Saxon ancestors were the first Teutonic 

Anglo. race which remained Teuton. It is a curious 
problem how the Homan Itlissionaries from the 
South, and the Celtic Missionaries from the North, 
wrought the conversion of Anglo-Saxondom.® Probably 
the early conversions in most parts of the island were 
hardly more than ceremonial ; the substitution of one 
rite for another ; the deposing one God and accepting 
another, of which they knew not much more than the 
name ; and the subjection to one Priesthood, who seemed 
to have more |)owerful influence in heaven, instead of 
another who had ceased to command success in war, or 
other blessings which they exj>ected at his hands. This 
appt^ars from the ease and carelessness with which the 
religion was for some period ncce])ted and thrown off 
again. As in the island, or in each separate kingdom. 


• Augustine nddresacd Ethelbert through an interpreter. The Queen 
and her retinue were French, ami used to intercourse with a Latin piiesthood. 
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the Christian or the Heathen King, the Christian or tlie 
Heathen party was the stronger, so Christianity rose 
and fell. It was not till the rise of a Priesthood of 
Anglo-Saxon birth under Wilfrid, or during his time, 
that England received true Christian instruction ; it was 
not till it had, if not an Anglo-Saxon ritual, Anglo- 
Saxon hymns, legends, poetry, sermons, that it can be 
properly called Christian ; and all those in their religious 
vocabulary are Teutonic, not Latin. It was in truth 
notorious that, even among the Priesthood, Latin had 
nearly died out, at least if not the traditional skill of 
repeating its words, the knowledge of its meaning. 

Our Anglo-Saxon Fathers were the first successful 
missionaries in Trans-Rhenane Germany. The Celt 
Columban and St. Gall were hermits and coenohites, not 
missionaries ; and in their Celtic may have communi- 
cated, if they encountered them, with the aboriginal 
Gauls, but they must chiefly have made their way 
through Latin. They settled within the pale of Roman 
Gaul, built their monasteries on the sites of old Roman 
cities ; their proselytes (for they made monks at least, if 
not numerous converts to the faith) were Gallo-Romans.’’ 
But no doubt the Anglo-Saxon of ^^'mfrid (Boniface) 
and his brother apostles of Germany was the means of 


^ ColamhoD Has a few line»f^ 
Latin poetry. While hut Celticism 
appemrs from his obstinate adherence ^ 
to the ancient British usa^e about 
Eaater, it is strange that be should 
be mixed up with the controversy | 
about the ** three Chapters/' M. | 
Ampere has pointed out the singular | 
contrast between the adulation of Co* | 
lumban's letter to Pope Boniface on 
this subject) ** pulcherrimo omnioni , 
totius Europse eodesiarom capiti . . . ! 
VOL. IX. 


PapcD pnedictO) pncoelso, prsesenti 
(prsHtanti?) pastorum pastori . . . 
humillimus celsia&imO) ogrestis ur* 
baoo," and the bold and definite Ian* 
guage of the letter itself: “ Tamdiu 
enim potestas apud tos erit, quamdiu 
recta ratio permanserit. Dolere so de 
infami& que cathedra S. Petri inuri* 
tur," — Aunal. Benedict, i. 274. Coro* 
pare Ampere, Hist. Lit. de la France, 
iii. p. 9. The Celt is a Latin in lan- 
guage rather than in thought. 

Q 
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intercourse ; the kindred language enabled them to com- 
municate freely and successfully with the un-Bomauised 
races: Teutons were the apostles of Teutons. It was 
through the persuasive accents of a tongue, in its soimds 
as in its words closely resembling their own, not in the 
commanding tones of foreign Latin, that the religion 
found its way to their hearts and minds. Charlemagne’s 
conversions in the further north were at first through an 
instrument in barbarous ages universally understood, tlie 
sword. Charlemagne was a Teuton warring on Teutons : 
ho would need no interpreter for the brief message of 
his evangelic creed to the Sasons — “ Baptism or death.” 
Their conversion was but the sign of submission, shaken 
off constantly during the long wars, and renewed on 
every successful inroad of the conqueror. But no doubt 
in the bishoprics and the monasteries, the religious 
colonies with which Charlemagne really achieved the 
Christianisation of a large part of Germany, though the 
services might be in Latin, the schools might instruct in 
Latin, and the cloister language be Latin, German 
youths educated as Clergy or as Monks could not forget 
or entirely abandon their mother tongfue.’’ Latin and 
German became insensibly mingled, and interpenetrated 


t ** Dero Kloeter S. Gallen wird ira 
lOteo Jahrhundert nachgertihint, dass 
Dur die Kleinsten Koabeti seiner 
Schule sicb der Deutschen Sprachc 
bedienten ; olle iibrigen aber mussten 
ihre Conversation Lateioisch fiihren. 
In den moisten FiUlen aber lief ua> 
tfirlich der Gebrauch der Deutachen 
Muttei*spnu:he neben dem der Latei- 
niseben her. Daher enstand jene Mi- 
schong Lateinischer mit Deutsche 
Worte, die wir in so vielen Glossen 
haodachrifteo der Althnchileiitschen , 


Zeitfinden. Bfanerklriiiebetder Ausle- 
guiig Lateinischer Texte die schwieri- 
geren Wdrter entweder durch gelau- 
tigeie Lateiuisebe oder auch durch 
entsprechende Deutsche. Dadurch 
musste eine fortdauernde Wechselwir- 
kong zwischen dem Lateinischen und 
Deutschenin den K16stcrnoitstehcu.**~ 
Raumer, p. 201. Otfried, the German 
sacred poet, owed his education to the 
scholar and theologian, H. Hhabanus 
Maurus. 
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each otlier. As to the general language of the country, 
there was an absolute necessity that the strangers should 
yield to the dominant Teutonism, rather than, like 
Rome of old in her conquered provinces, impose their 
language on the subject people. The Empire of Charle- 
magne till his death maintained its unity. The great 
division began to prevail during the reign of Louis the 
Pious, between the German and the Frank portions of 
the Empire. By that time the Franks (though German 
was still spoken in the north-east, between the Rhine 
and the Meuse) had become blended and assimilated 
with those who at least had begun to speak the Langue 
d’Oil and the Langue d’Oc.' But before the oath at 
Strasburg had as it were pronounced the divorce between 
the two realms, Teutonic preachers had addressed Ger- 
man homilies to the people, parts of the Scripture had 
found their way into Germany, German vernacidar 
poets had begun to familiarise the Gospel history to the 
German ear, the Monks aspired to be vernacular poets.' 
As in Anglo-Saxon England, so in the dominions of 
Louis the Pious, and of Lothaire, the Heliand, and the 
Harmony of the Gospels by Otfried, had opened the 
Bible, at least the New Testament, to the popular ear. 
The Heliand was written in the dialect of Lower Saxony. 
Otfried, a Monk of Weissenberg in Alsace, wrote in 
High German. The Heliand is alliterative verse, 
Otfried in rhyme. Otfried wrote his holy poem to wean 
the minds of men from their worldly songs ; the history 
of the Redeemer was to supplant the songs of the old 
German heroes. How far Otfried succeeded in his pious 

' Sm abore» from the canons of the | Matthew^ and the version of the 
Councils of Tours, Rhelms, and Menti. i Gospel Hnrmonj of Aramtanus, NoU 

• See on the Vienna fragments of| ker's Psalms, the Lord’s Prayer and 
the old German translation of St. ' Creed. — Raumer, pp. 35 ei ttqq, 

Q 2 
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design is not known, but even in the ninth centur)’, 
other Christian poetry, a {XMjm on St. I’eter, a legend of 
St. Gull, a poem on the miracles of the Holy Land, 
introduced Cliristian thoughts and Christian imagery 
into the hearts of the people.' 

Thus Christianity began to speak to mankind in 
Greek ; it had spoken for centuries in the commanding 
I.«tin ; henceforth it was to address a large part of the 
world in Teutonic. France and Spain were Komanised 
as well as Christianised. Germany was Christianised, 
but never Komanised. England, Germanised by the 
Anglo-Saxon conquest, was partially Romanised again 
by the Nonnans, who, in their province of France, had 
entirely yielded to the Gallo-Koman element. West- 
ward of the Rhine and south of the Danube, the German 
conquerors were but a few, an armed aristocracy; in 
Germany they were the mass of the people. However, 
therefore, Roman religion, to a certain extent Roman 
law, ruled eastward of the Rhine, each was a domiciled 


• On the Heliand nnd on Otfriod 
»ee the powerful cnticuni of Genrinus, 
(leschichte der l*oetiachcn National Li- 
temtur der Deutachen, i. p. 84, et $eqq. 
Neither are tranalntora ; they are 
rather paraphnutti of the Goispcl. The 
Saxon has more of the |x>pular poet, 
Otfried more of tin* religious teacher; 
in Otfried the p<jet appears, in the 
Saxon he is lost in his poetry, ^^’hc^e 
the Saxon leaves the text of theOocpel, 
it U in places where the popular poetry 
offers him matter and expreasion for 
epic amplification or adornment, ns in 
the Murder of the Innocent*; and 
where in the description of the La-^t 
Judgment he reminds us of the Scan* 
dinavian imagery of Uie destruction of 
the world : in this not altogether 


unlike the fragment of the Muspeli 
edited by %Schmeller. Instead of this, 
Otfried cites passages of the Prophets 
Joel and Zephaniah. On the whole, 
the Saxon has an epic, Otfried n lyric 
and didactic churactcr. Gervinus thinks 
but meanly of Otfried ns a poet. The 
whole passage is striking and instruct 
live. The Heliand lias been edited by 
Schmeller; and Otfried best by GralT, 
Konigsberg, 1831. Compare Lach- 
man's aiiicle in Kiach nod Grilbcr’s 
Encj'clopddie. The Poem ou St, Gall 
1 exists only in a fragment of a Latin 
, translation in Pertz, li, p. 33. The 
! first IS in Hofiman, Geschichte des 
Deutschen Kirchonliedes ; tlie last in 
Vit. AUD^nn. in Pez. Script. Rcr. Au»* 
I triac. L p. 1 17. 
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stranger. The Teuton in character, in habits, in lan- 
guage, remained a Teuton. As their tribes of old united 
for conquest; the conquest achieved, severed again to 
erect independent kingdoms ; as the Roman Empire in 
Germany was at last but a half-naturalised fiction, con- 
trolled, limited, fettered by the independent Kings, 
Princes, and Ph-elates: so, as our History has shown, 
there was a constant stniggle in the German Church- 
man between the Churchman and the Teuton — a 
gravitating tendency towards Roman unity in the 
Churchman, a repulsion towards independence in the 
Teuton. Rut for the Imperial claims on Italy and on 
Rome, which came in aid of the ecclesiastical centralisa- 
tion under the Papacy, Teutonism might perhaps have 
much earlier burst free from the Latin unity. 

The Norman conquest brought England back into the 
Roman pale ; it warred as sternly against the independ- 
ence of the Anglo-Saxon Bishop as against that of the 
Anglo-Saxon thane; it introduced the Latin religious 
phraseology. Hence in England we in many cases 
retain and use almost indifferently both the Latin and 
the Teutonic terms ; in some instances only we inflexibly 
adhere to our vernacular religious language, and show 
a loyal predilection for the Saxon tongue. “ God ” and 
“ the Lord ” retain their uninvaded majesty. “ The 
Son ” admits no rival, but we admit the Holy Spirit as 
well as the Holy Ghost, but the Holy Ghost “ sanctifies." 
The attributes of God, except his Almightiness and his 
wisdom, are more often used in theological discussion 
than in popular speech. Tlierefore hie “ omnipresence,” 
his “ omniscience ” (ho is also “ all-knowing ”), his 
“ubiquity,” his “infinity,” his “incomprehensibility,” 
are Latin. In the titles of Christ, “ the Saviour,” the 
“ Redeemer,” the “ Intercessor," except in the “ Atone- 
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meut,” instead of the “Propitiation or Reconciliation,” 
Latin has obtained the mastery. “Sin” is Saxon; 
“ righteousness ” a kind of common property ; “ mercy 
and love " may contend for pre-eminence ; “ goodness ” 
is genuine German ; “ faith and charity ” are Latin ; 
“ love,” German. We await “ Doomsday, or the Day of 
Judgement;” but “Heaven and Hell” are pure Teu- 
tonisms.” “ Baptism ” is Latinised Greek. The “ Lord’s 
Supper ” contests with the “ Eucharist ;” the “ Holy 
Communion ” mingles the two. “ Easter ” is our Pas- 
chal Feast. We speak of Gentiles and Pagans, as well 
as “ Heathens.” Our inherited Greek, “ Church,” retains 
its place ; as does “ Priest,” from the Greek presbyter. 
In common with all Teutons, our ecclesiastical titles, 
with this exception, are borrowed. 

During this period of suspended Teutonic life in 
England, Germany had not yet receded into her rigid 
Teutonism. The Crusades united Christendom, Latin 
and German, in unresisting and spontaneous confede- 
racy. The Franks, as has been seen, were in the van ; 
Germany followed sluggishly, reluctantly, at intervals, 
made at least two great paroxysmal efforts under the 
Emperors, who themselves headed the armaments, but 
then collapsed into something bordering on apathy. 
From that time only single Princes and Prelates girt 
themselves with the Cross. The long feud, the open 
war of the Emperors and the Popes, was no strife 
between the races ; the Emperor warred not for German 
interests, but for his own ; it was as King of the Romans, 
with undefined rights over the Lombard and 'Tuscan 
cities, later as King of Naples as well as Emperor of 


* The German Hetden is cleaHj analogous in its meaning to Pagan ; the 
Word is not the Greek Hthnic. 
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Germany, that he maintained the internecine strife. If 
Frederick II. had been a German, not a Sicilian ; if his 
capital had been Cologne or Mentz or Augsburg, not 
Palermo or Naples; if his courtly language, the lan- 
guage of his statesmen and poets, had been a noble 
German, rising above the clashing and confused dialects 
of High and Low, Franconian, Swabian, Bavarian; if 
he had possessed the power and the will to legislate for 
Germany as he legislated for Apulia, different might 
have been the issue of the conflict 

Throughout all this period, the true mediaaval period, 
Germany was as mediaeval as the rest of Christendom. 
Her poets were as fertile in chivalrous romances ; 
whether translated or founded on those of the Trouveres, 
there is not a poem on any of the great cycles, the 
classical or that from ancient history, those of Charle- 
magne or of Arthur, not a tale of adventure, which has 
not its antitype in German verse, in one or other of the 
predominant dialects. The legends of the Saints of 
all classes and countries (the romances of religious 
adventure) are drawn out with the same inexhaustible 
fecundity, to the same interminable length.* The some- 
what later Minnesingers echo the amatory songs of the 
Troubadours ; and everywhere, as in France and England, 
the vernacular first mingles in grotesque incongruity 
with the Latin Mystery ; scenes of less dignity, some- 
times broadly comic in the vulgar tongue, are in- 
terpolated into the more solemn and stately Latin 
spectacle. 

When the Norman dynasty, and with the Norman 


* Manj of these poems, sacred and 

profane, of enormous length, Titarel, 
the Kaiser Chronik, Kutran, as well 
as the great Fasaioaal ** and the 


** Marieoleben,** are in course of pub* 
licatioo at Quedlinburg, in the Bib> 
Uothek der Deutechen National Lite- 
rator. 
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d]masty the dominance of the Norman language came 
to an end, nearly at the same period the English con- 
stitution and the English language began to developo 
themselves in their mingled character, but with Teu- 
tonism resuming its superiority. As in the constitution 
the Anglo-Saxon common law, so in the structure and 
vocabulary of the language the Anglo-Saxon was the 
broad groundwork. Poetry rose with the language; 
and it is singular to observe that the earliest English 
poems of original force and fancy (we had before only 
the dry dull histories of Wace, and Robert of Gloucester, 
Norman rather than English ^), the Vision and the Creed 
of Piers Ploughman, while they borrow their allegorical 
images from the school of the Romance of the Rose, 
adopt the alliterative verse of the old Anglo-Saxon. 
The Romance of the Rose, by its extraordinary popu- 
larity had introduced the Impersonated Virtues and 
Vices, which had almost driven out the knights and the 
saints of the Romance and the Legend ; instead of the 
wild tale of chivalrous adventure, or the holy martyr- 
dom, poetry became a long and wearj’ allegory : even 
the Mystery before long gave place to the Morality. In 
some degree tliis may have been the Morals of Chris- 
tianity reasserting coequal dignity and importance 
against ritual observances and blind sacerdotal au- 
thority : it is constantly rebuking with grave solemnity, 
or keen satire, the vices of the Clergy, the Monks, and 
the Friars. 

Before Cliaucer, even before Wycliffe, appeared with 


7 The Ormulam, excellently edited 
by Dr. Meadows White, Oxford, 1852, 
is a paraphrase of the Gospels (it is 
curiou-s to curajjare it with the older 
Teutonic Heliaad and Otfiiod) in verse 


and language, of a kind of transition 
period, by some called seini-Saxon. See 
ou the Orniulum, Introduction to Boe> 
worth's Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. 
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his rude satire, his uncouth alliterative verse, his homely 
sense, aud independence of thought, the author of Mers 
I’loughman’s Vision.' This extraordinary manifestation 
of the religion, of the language, of the social and political 
notions, of the English character, of the condition, of the 
passions and feelings of rural and provincial England, 
commences, and with Chaucer and Wycliffe completes 
the revelation of this transition period, the reign of 
Edward III. Throughout its institutions, language, 
religious sentiment, Teutonism is now holding its first 
initiatory struggle with Latin Christianity. In Chaucer 
is heard a voice from the court, from the castle, from 
the city, from imiversal England. All orders of society 
live in his verse, with the truth and originality of indi- 
vidual being, yet each a type of every rank, class, every 
religious and social condition and pursuit. And there 
can be no doubt that his is a voice of freedom, of more 
or less covert hostility to the hierarchical system, though 
more playful and with a poet’s genial appreciation of all 
which was true, healthful, and beautiful in the old faith. 
In WyclifiTe is heard a voice from the University, from 
the seat of theology and scholastic philosophy, from the 
centre and stronghold of the hierarchy ; a voice of revolt 
and defiance, taken up and echoed in the pulpit 
throughout the land against the sacerdotal domination. 
In the Vision of Piers Ploughman is heard a voice from 
the wild Malvern Hills, the voice it should seem of an 
humble parson, or secular priest. He has passeil some 
years in London, but his home, his heart is among the 
poor rural populatiou of central Mercian England. Tra- 


■ The Vi»ion benrs iU date about 
1365. Chaucer's great work is about 
twenty years later. Wycliffe was 
hanlly known, but by his tract on the 


Last Days, before 1370. Whittaker, 
p. xxxvi.and last note to Introduction. 
Also Wright’s Pre£M 0 . 
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dition, uncertain tradition, has assigned a name to the 
Poet, Robert Langland, bom at Cleobury Mortimer, in 
Shropshire, and of Oriel College, Oxford. Whoever he 
was, he wrote in his provincial idiom, in a rhythm 
perhaps from the Anglo-Saxon times familiar to the 
popular car ; if it strengthened and deepened tliat 
feeling, no doubt the poem was the expression of a strong 
and wide-spread feeling. It is popular in a broader and 
lower sense than the mass of vernacular poetry in 
Germany and England. We must rapidly survey the 
religion, the politics, the poetry of the Ploughman. 

The Visionary is no disciple, no jirecursor of Wycliffe 
in his broader religious views : the Loller of Piers 
Ploughman is no Lollard; he applies the name as a 
term of reproach for a lazy indolent vagrant.* ** The 
I‘oet is no dreamy speculative theologian ; he acquiesces 
seemingly with unquestioning faith in the creed and 
in the usages of the Church. He is not profane but 
reverent ns to the Virgin and the Sainta Pilgrimages, 
penances, oblations on the altar, absolution, he docs not 
reject, though they are all nought in comparison with 
holiness and charity ; on Transubstantiation and the 
Real Presence and the Sacraments he is almost silent, 
but his silence is that of submission not of doubt.’’ It is 
in his intense absorbing moral feeling that he is beyond 


* PasRus SeiiuSf p. 75 and else- wmiW oar Savloar Suffer,— Such • 

, T It * 1 * <" ’I- A t. A ‘ w ortn Id hl4 htlaB 

where, Lolicr s life is begging at but- ^ bef^ed ih«* woman,— the "t«n 

tery hatchca, and loitering on Fridays aflar.* — Wright, i?9. 
or Feast Day’s at Church, p. 76, The religioua poet puts down these 

^ There is a veiy curious passage as questions with holy indignation, 
to the questions even then agitated : — I quote inosliy frt»m Dr. Whittaker's 

** 1 have Ueord High men,— eatii^ at the edition, sometimes fi*om Wright's, 
thou,h ttoy a,rk. ‘*'‘’"8 the of modemieing only 

(Aritt and his mlant, i the spelling, which shows how near 

JirT. ^ mo.t of it i, to ou. rcrnaculnr Engliih. 
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his age : with him outward observances are but hollow 
shows, mockeries, hypocrisies, without the inward jX)wer 
of religion. It is not so much in his keen cutting satire 
on all matters of the Church as in liis solemn installa- 
tion of Beason and Conscience as the guides of the self- 
directed soul, that ho is breaking the yoke of sacerdotal 
domination : in liis constant uj)j)oal to the plainest, sim- 
plest Scriptural truths, as in themselves the whole of 
religion, he is a stem reformer. The sad serious 
Satirist, in his contemplation of the world around him, 
the wealth of the world and the woe,' sees no hope, no 
consolation but in a new order of things, in which if the 
hierarchy shall subsist, it shall subsist in a form, with 
powers, in a spirit totally opposite to that which now 
rules mankind. The mysterious Piers the Ploughman 
seems to designate from what quarter that reformer is 
to arise. Piers the Ploughman, who at one time was a 
sort of impersonation of the industrious and at the same 
time profoundly religious man, becomes at the close 
Piers Pardon Ploughman, the great publisher of the 
pardon of mankind through Christ. In him is the 
teaching, absohdng power of the Church ; he is the great 
assertor and conservator of Unity. 

With Wycliflfe, wdth the spiritual Franciscans, Lang- 
laud ascribes all the evils, social and religious, of the 
dreary world to the wealth of the Clergy, of the Monks, 
and the still more incongnious wealth of the Mendicants. 
With them he asserts the right, the duty, the obligation 
of the temporal Sovereign to despoil the hierarchy of 
their corrupting and fatal riches.'* As he has nothing of 

« ** And Marvellouify m*Uet — u lUay The Head* of HolyChnrch, 

you tell. It were Charity to dlaCbarge them foi 

All the Wealth of the World — and the Holy Church sake. 

Woe bolh/*>-p, 2. I And Ihirge them of the old PolaoD." 

d •• For if PoaseaaioQ bo Polaoo<>4Dd im* P' 

I'erfect theae make See the whole paasage. 
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the scholastic subtlety, of the Predestinarianism, or spe- 
culative freedom of Wycliffe, so he has notliing of the 
wild spiritualist belief in the prophecies of ages to come. 
With the Fraticelli, to him the fatal gift of Constantine 
was the doom of true religion; with them he almost 
adores poverty, but it is industrious down-trodden rustic 
poverty ; not that of the impostor beggar,* common in 
his days, and denounced as sternly as by the political 
economy of our own, still less of the religious mendicant. 
Both these are fiercely excluded from his all-embracing 
charity.^ 

Langland is Antipapal, yet he can admire an ideal 
Pope, a general pacificator, reconciling the Sovereigns 
of the world to universal amity.* It is the actual Pope, 
the Pope of Avignon or of Rome, levying the wealth of 
the world to slay mankind, who is the object of his bit- 
ter invective.'' The Cardinals he denounces with the 
same indignant scorn ; but chiefly the Cardinal Legate, 
whom he has seen in England riding in his pride and 
pomp, with lewdness, rapacity, merciless extortion, inso- 
lence in his train.' Above all, his hatred (it might seem 


• Se« Pasaus iv. where Waster re* I 
fu.ses to Work, and Piers summons 
Want to seize him bj the paunch, and 
wring him well. The whole contrast 
of the industrious and idle poor is re* 
markable. Also the Impostors and 
Jolly B^gars, as of our own days, and i 
the favourable view of “ God’s Min- 
strels." — Whittaker, p, 154. This , 
passage was not in Mr. Wright’s 
copy, 

^ Pass. ri. p. 76. 

t •• Sithen Prayed to the Pope, — bare Pity 
of Holy Cburcli, 

And DO Groce to Grant — till Good love 
wen*, 

Among oU Kind of Kings— over Christ- 
ian people. 


Command *UOoofe«ors that any Kina 
shrive 

Enjoin him Peace for his PenaiKe— and 
Perpetoal forgiveneaB.’'— p. as. 

^ Simony and Civil go to Rome to 
put themselves under the Pope’s ptx>> 
tection.*—P. ili. p. 36. 

'*And God amend the Pope — that Pllleth 
Holy Church, 

And Claimeth by force to be King— to be 
Keeper over Christendom, 

And Conntetb not bow Christian Men be 
Killed and robbed. 

And i-lndetb Folk to Fight,— and Christian 
blood to spill.’*— Do Best, p. l, p. 389. 

Compare p. 297. 

1 "The County is the Curseder.— that 
Cardinals Come in. 

And where they Lie and Linger,— 
Lechery there reigneth." 

-Wright, p. 430. 
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that on this all honest English indignation was agreed) 
is against the Mendicant orders. Of the older monks 
there is almost total silence. For St. Benedict, for St. 
Dominic, for St. Francis he has the profoundest rever- 
ence.'' But it is against their degenerate sons that he 
arrays his allegorical Host; the Friars furnish every 
impersonated vice, are foes to every virtue ; his bitterest 
satire, his keenest irony (and these weapons he wields 
with wonderful poetic force) are against their dissolute- 
ness, their idleness, their pride, their rapacity, their arts, 
their lies, their hypocrisy, their intrusion into the func- 
tions of the Clergy, their delicate attire, their dainty 
feasts, their magnificent buildings,” even their proud 
learning ; above all their hardness, their pitilessness to 
the poor, their utter want of charity, which with Lang- 
land is the virtue of virtues. 

Against the Clergy he is hardly less severe;" he 
sternly condemns their dastardly desertion of their 
flocks, when during the great plague they crowded to 
London to live an idle life : that idle life he describes 
with sing;ular spirit and zest. Yet he seems to recog- 
nise the Priesthood as of Divine institution. Against 
-the whole host of officials, pardoners, summoners. Arch- 
deacons, and their functionaries ; against lawyers, civil 
as well as ecclesiastical, he is everywhere fiercely and 
contemptuously criminatory. 


^ Pass. v. p. 70, 

** He MofTs at thoM who wish their 
names to appear in the rich painted 
windows of the Franciscan churches. 
The Friar absolres Mede (Briberj) : — 

** And sitheo he aejdt. 

We have s wiiviow In werkTOge. 
Woldeet thou glase that gable. 

And grave there thy name, 

Nlgher should thy soul be 
Heaven U> have. —Wright, p. 46. 


There is a full account in ** the Creed *’ 
of a spacious and splendid Dominican 
Convent, very curious. ** The Creed ” 
is of a later date, by another author, 
an avowed Lollard. 

• He declares that the Clergy shall 
fall as the Templars had falloi. — Do 
Bet., i. p. 297. But compare Wrighti 
i. p. 233. 
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His political views are remarkable.” lie has a notion 
of a king ruling in the affections of the people, with 
Keason for his chancellor, Conscience for his justiciary. 
On such a King the commonalty would cheerfully and 
amply bestow sufficient revenue for all the dignity of 
his office, and the exigencies of the state, even for his 
conqtiests. No doubt that Commonalty would first have 
absorbed the wealth of the hierarchy.’’ He is not abso- 
lutely superior to that hatred of the French, nor even to 
the ambition for the conquest of France engendered by 
ISdward’s wars and by his victories. And yet his shrewd 
common sense cannot but see the injustice and cruelty 
of those aggressive and sanguinary wars.'* 

As a Poet Langland has many high qualities He is 
creating his own language, and that in a rude and 
remote province : its groundwork is Saxon-English, ex- 
clusively so in most of its words and in its idioms. It 
admits occasionally French words, but they appear like 
strangers ; his Latinisms, and words of Latin descent, 
might seem drawn directly from the Vulgate Scriptures 
and the Church services. These he constantly cites in 


^ There is a strange cross uf aristo> 
cratical feeling in Langland's levelling 
notions. That slaves and bastards 
should be advanced to be clergymen is 
a crying grievance. They should be 
sons of franklins and freemen, if not of j 
I.oi*ds j 

And such Bondsmens Bairns have been : 
made Bisbops, I 

And Barons Butards have Been Arch* 
deacons. 

And Susperri (sosp>bollers) snd their Sons 
for Silver have been KnlgbUi, 

And Lords sons their Labourers.” 

The barons mortgaged their estates to 
go to the wai-s. They were bought, 
this is curions, by traders. 

^ What the Commons require of the 1 


King is law, lave, and Truth, and^ 
himself for their Lord antecedent (p. 
57):- 

And I dare Lay my life that Love would 
l>?nd that silver 

To Wsae(U) pay the wages oO them, snd 
help Win Uiat tliou Wittest after, 

More than all (be Merclianto, or than the 
Mitred BUbops, 

Or Lombards of Lucca, that Live by lave 
as Jews.*'— p. 74. 

4 Had Mode been Seneschal in France, 
K. Edwnnl would have conquered the 
' length and breadth of the land. — Pass. 

I iv. p. 51. In another passage, he hiul 
: woo Finance by gentleness. — Do Wei, 
i p. 250. 
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the original Latin. With his Anglo-Saxon alliteration 
there is a cadence or rhythm in his verse ; while Chaucer 
is writing in rhyme Langland seems utterly ignorant of 
that poetic artifice. The whole poem is an allegory, by 
no means without plan, but that plan obscure, broken, 
and confused ; I am incliued bi think wanting its close. 
The Allegory is all his own. The universal outburst of 
Allegory at this time in Paris, in Germany, in England 
is remarkable. It had full vogue in Paris, in Rutebeuf, 
and in the Romance of the Rose, which Chaucer trans- 
lated into English. As the chivalrous romance and the 
fabliaux had yielded to the allegorical poem, so also the 
drama. It might seem, as we have said, as if the 
awakening moral sense of men, weary of the saints, and 
angels, and devils, delighted in those impersonations of 
the unchristian vices and Christian virtues. That which 
to us is languid, wearisome, unreal, seized most power- 
fully on the imagination of aU orders. Nor had allegory 
fullilled its office in the imaginative realm of letters till 
it had called forth Spenser and Bunyan. Langland, I 
am disposed to think, approaches much nearer to Bunyan 
than the Romance of the Rose to the Faery Queen. 
But Langland, with all his boldness, and clearness, and 
originality, had too much which was temporary, much 
which could not but become obsolete. ' Bunyan ’s vision 
was more simple, had more, if it may be so said, of the 
moral, or of the scheme, of perpetual, universal Chris- 
tianity. But Spenser himself has hardly surpassed some 
few touches by which Langland has designated his per- 
sonages ; and there is at times a keen quiet irony too 
fine for Bunyan. 

The Poem is manifestly in two parts ; the poet, asleep 
on the Malvern Hills, beholds the whole world ; eastward 
a magnificent tower, the dwelling of Truth; opposite a 
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deep dale, the abode of unblessed spirits ; between them 
a wide plain, in which mankind are following all their 
avocations. He dwells rapidly on the evils and abuses 
of all Orders. A stately lady, in white raiment (Holy 
Church) offers herself as guide to the Castle of Truth, 
in which is seated the Blessed Trinity. The first five 
passages of the first part are on the redress of civil 
wrongs, the last on the correction of religious abuses. 
Mede (Bribery) with all her crew are on one side ; Con- 
science, who refuses to be wedded to Mede,' with Reason 
on the other. It closes with the King’s appointment of 
Conscience as his Justiciary, of Reason as his Chan- 
cellor. In the Sixth Passage the Dreamer awakes ; he 
encoimters Reason. As Reason with Conscience is the 
great antagonist of social and political evil, so again. 
Reason, vested as a Pope, with Conscience as his Cross 
Bearer, is alone to subdue religious evil. For that evil 
God is visiting the earth with awful pestilences and 
storms To avert God’s wrath the domestic duties must 
be observed with fervent affection ; the Pope must have 
pity on the Church, the religious Orders keep to their 
rule, those who go on pilgrimages to the Saints seek 


* Conscience objects to &lede that 
she is false and faithleM« misleading 
men by her ti'ensure, leading wires 
and widows to wautonness. Falsehood 
and she undid the King’s Father (Fd> 
wnnl II.), poiscmed Popes, impaired 
holy Church ; she is a strumpet to the 
basest Sizours of the common law ; 
summoners of the civil law prize her 
highly ; sheriOs of counties would be 
undone without her, for she causes men 
to forfeit lands and lives ; she bribes 
gaolers to let out prisoners, impritons I 
true men, bangs the innocent. She | 


cares not for being excommunicated in 
the Consistory Court ; she buys abao* 
lution by a cope to the Cninmissary. 
She can do almost as much work as the 
King's Privy Seal in 120 days. She is 
intimate with the Pope, as piovisors 
show. She and Simony seal his 
Bulls. She consecrates Bishops with* 
out learning. She presents Rectors 
to prebends, maintains priesta in keep- 
ing concubines and begetting bastards 
contrary to the Canon, &c. &c.~P. iii. 
p. 40. 
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rather Truth. Truth is the one eternal object of man. 
After Repentance has brought all the seven deadly sins 
to confession ‘ (a strange powerful passage), Hope blows 
a trumpet, whoso blast is to compel mankind to seek 
Grace from Christ to find out Truth. But no pilgrim 
who has wandered over the world can show the way to 
Tiuth. Now suddenly arises Piers Ploughman ; he has 
long known Truth ; he has been her faithful follower. 
Meekness and the Ten Commandments are the way to, 
Grace is the Portress of, the noble Castle of Truth. 
After some time Truth reveals herself. She commands 
Piers to stay at home, to tend his plough ; of the young 
peasantry industry in their calling is their highest duty ; 
to the laborious poor is ofiered plenary pardon, and to 
those who protect them. Kings who rule in righteous- 
ness, holy Bishojw who justly maintain Church disci- 
pline. Less plenary pardon is bestowed on less perfect 
men, merchants, lawyers who plead for liire. What 
is this pardon? it is read by a Priest; it contains 
but these words : “ They that have done good shall go 
into life eternal, they that have done evil into everlast- 
ing fire.” * 

Thus with Piers Ploughman, a holy Christian life, a 

■ The oonfessioti of Covetousness is 
admirable: — 

** Didst Ibou over make resUtdUon f 
Yes. I once Robbed sodm Chapmen, and 
UlfleU their truotu.*’ ^ 

Covetousness would go hang herself — 
but even for her Kepentance has com* 
fort ; — 

** Have Mercy In thj Mind— and with tby 
Mouth beseech it. 

For Goddes Mercy is More— than all bU 
other » nrk.*, 

And all tlw Wickedness of tbe World— 
that might Wurk or think 
Is no More to tlie Mercy o1 God — than In 
the Sea a glede (a spark of Ore)." 

Wright, p.W. 

VOL IX. R 


I * It U adiied — 

** For wise men ben holden 

To Purchase you I'ardon and the Popes 
buUes. 

! At the iVeadful Doom when the Dead sbnli 
I arise, 

And Come all before Christ, acOounta to 
yield 

How thou Leddest thy life here, and his 
t^wskepu • • • • 

A Pouch full of Pardons there, nor Provln> 
dais Letters, 

Though ye he Found in the Fratcmlly of 
■ all the Four Orders, 

And have InDulgenoes Double fold, If Do 
I Wei you help, 

1 set your Pit4>nts and 3 ronr Pardons at one 
I Pisa worth.'*-*WrighU h p> IM. 
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life of love, of charity, of charity especially to the poor, 
is all in all ; on the attainment of that life dwells the 
second Vision, the latter part of the poem. There are 
three personages by the plain names of Do Well, Do 
Bet (do better), and Do Best. The whole of this ascent 
through the different degrees of the Christian life is 
described with wonderful felicity ; every power, attri- 
bute, faculty of man, every virtue, every vice is imper- 
sonated witli the utmost life and truth. The result of 
the whole is that the essence of the Christian life, the 
final end of Do Well, is charity. Do Bet appears to 
have a higher office, to teach other men ; and this part 
closes with a splendid description of the Redeemer’s life 
and passion, and that which displays the poetic power of 
Robert Langland higher perhaps than any other passage, 
that mysterious part of the Saviour’s function between 
his passion and resurrection commonly called the “ har- 
rouing of hell,” the deliverance of the spirits in prison." 

■ It is odd that Mahamet (Mahomet) I He had aakl in Latin, Merej and 
defends the realm of Lucifer against Charity bare met together ; Righte- 
the Lord with guns and mangonels ousne^ and Peace bare kissed each 
— a whimsical anticipation of Milton, other ; — 

'* There had been a loud cry, Lift up **Tmtb Trumpeted them, and sung *Te 
your hoods, ye g«t«s snd be ye liU up, iu . I/.ud note, 

yo everlasting doors.'* At length, Ecoe qusm bunum et quam jocund um ost 

■''vo'L'lZlmTslSX"'''’’”'"''”'*'"- Trrl2rr>l™U.er. 

^ Hesren, that mJ^haug to Iho BesunecUon. And 

WU.^fthUI)iu.pl«*. AuouunDothe wife, «>d Kstotle 

A Bevereuce God. ReBir- 

“* 

gatSJ " opened the Rlghtfullent of ReliQUM, none Rictier 

rstrkreh. ^ PropheU, Populns in tone- Body It B«e for our 

Seng Mt with SUnt John. Ecce Agno. the Fiend ; foe such U 

! the might, 

I am tempted to give the close of this May no O^y Gboet OUda where 
canto — so chai’acteiistic of the poem. 1 shadoweth. 
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In Do Best Piers Ploughman appears as a kind of imper- 
sonation of the Saviour, or of his faith ; the Holy Ghost 
descends upon him in lightning ; Grace arrays him with 
wonderful power to sustain the war with coming Anti- 
christ; Piety has bestowed upon him four stout oxen 
(the Evangelists) to till the earth ; four bullocks to har- 
row the land (the four Latin Fathers), who harrow into 
it the Old and New Testaments ; the grain which Piers 
sows is the cardinal virtues. The poem concludes with 
the resurrection and war of Antichrist, in which Piers, 
if victor, is hardly victor — “ a cold and comfortless con- 
clusion,” says the learned editor. Dr. Whittaker. I am 
persuaded that it is not the actual or the designed con- 
clusion. The last Passage of Do Best can hardly have 
been intended to be so much shorter than the others. 
The poet may have broken off indeed in sad despondency, 
and left his design unfinished ; he may hare been pre- 
vented from its completion ; or, what is far less impro- 
bable, considering the way in which the Poem has 
survived, the end may have been lost. 

The Poet who could address such opinions, though 
nTapt up in prudent allegory, to the popular ear, to the 
ear of the peasantry of England ; the people who could 
listen with delight to such strains, were far advanced 
towards a revolt from Latin Christianity. Truth, true 
religion, was not to be found with, it was not known by. 
Pope, Cardinals, Bishops, Clergy, Monks, Friars. It 
was to be sought by man himself, by the individual man, 
by the poorest man, under the sole guidance of Keason, 
Conscience, and of the Grace of God, vouchsafed directly, 
not through any intermediate human being, or even 
Sacrament, to the self-directing soul. If it yet respected 
all existing doctrines, it respected them not as resting on 
traditional or sacerdotal authority. There is a manifest 

B 2 
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appeal throughout, an unconscious installation of Scrip- 
ture alone," as the ultimate judge ; the test of everything 
is a moral and purely religious one, its agreement with 
holiness and charity. 

English prose in Wycliffe’s Bible, the higher English 
poetry in its true father, Chaucer, maiutuiued this pre- 
vailing and dominant Teutonism. Wycliffe’s Bible, as 
translated from the Vulgate, had not so entirely shaken 
off the trammels of Latinity as our later versions ; but 
this first bold assertion of Teutonic independence im- 
measurably strengthened, even in its language, that 
independence. It tasked the language, as it were, to its 
utmost vigour, copiousness, and flexibility ; and by thus 
putting it to the trial, forced out all those latent and 
undeveloped qualities. It was constantly striving to be 
English, and by striving became so more and more. 
Compare the freedom and versatility of AVyclifie’s Bible 
with AVycliffe’s Tracts. Wycliffo haa not only ad- 
vanced in the knowledge of purer and more free reli- 
gion, he is becoming a master of purer and more free 
English. 

Geoffrey Chaucer, among the most remarkable ol 
poets, was in nothing more remarkable than in being 
most emphatically an English poet. Chaucer lived in 
courts and castles: he was in the service of the King, 
he was a retainer of the gi-eat Duke of Lancaster. In 
the court and in the castle, no doubt, if anywhere, with 
the Norman chivalrous magnificence lingered whatever 

* *• And U Kuij to Religion, and hath the opportunity of observine that the 
Re ndered ibc Bible, c v t i . i 

AiidJ‘reacbeihtotbeI*eopleSt.I»auli prophecy, ascnbetl to Lang- 

wordi.’*— Wright, p. 156. land, about the King who nhouid sup- 

He quotes, **Ve sufler fools gladly*’ press the monasteiies, is merely a vague 
(1 Cor.) Is this Wycliffe? Clergy and general prediction ; though the 
(Theology) weds a wife; her name is naming the Abbot of Abingdon is a 
&ripture.— Wright, p. 182, I take lucky coincidence. — See Wright, p. 192. 
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remained of Norman manners and language. Chaucer 
had served in the armies of King Edward III. ; he had 
seen almost all the more flourishing countries, many of 
the great cities, of the Continent, of Flanders, Franco, 
Italy. It may be but a romantic tradition, that at the 
wedding of Violante to the great Duke of Milan he had 
seen Petrarch, perhaps Boccaccio, and that Froissart too 
was present at that splendid festival. It may be but a 
groundless inference from a misinterpreted passage in 
his poems, that he had conversed with Petrarch (Novem- 
ber, 1372); but there is unquestionable evidence that 
Chaucer was at Genoa under a commission from the 
Crown. He visited brilliant Florence, perhaps others of 
the noble cities of Italy. Five years later he was in 
Flanders and at Paris. In 1378 he went with the Em- 
bassy to demand the hand of a French Princess for the 
young Richard of Bordeaux. Still later ho was at the 
gorgeous court of the Visconti at Milan.^ Chaucer was 
master of the whole range of vernacular poetry, which 
was bursting forth in such young and prodigal vigour, in 
the languages bom from the Romance Latia He had 
read Dante, he had read Petrarch ; to Boccaccio he 
owed the groundwork of two of his best poems — the 
Knight’s Tale of Palamon and Arcite, and Griselidis. 1 
cannot but think that he was familiar with the Trouba- 
dour poetry of the Languo d’Oc ; of the Langue d’Oil, 
he knew well the knightly tales of the Trouveres and 
the Fabliaux, as well as the later allegorical school, 
which was then in the height of its fashion in Paris. He 
translated the Romance of the Rose. 

It is indeed extraordinary to see the whole of the 
medimval, or post-mediseval poetry (with the great ex- 


^ Compnre the lirce of Chaucer, eepccially the lateet by Sir Harris Nioolftf. 
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ception of the Dantesque vision of the other world) 
Slimmed up, and as it were represented by Chaucer in 
one or more perfect examples, and so offered to the 
English people. There is the legend of martyrdom in 
Constance of Surrie ; the miracle legend, not without its 
harsh alloy of hatred to the unbeliever, in Hugh of 
Lincoln ; the wild, strange, stirring adventures told in 
the free prolix Epopee of the Trouvere, in its romanti- 
cised classic form, in Troilus and Cressida ; in the wilder 
Oriental strain of magic and glamour in the half-told 
tale of Cambuscan; the chivalrous in Palamon and 
Arcite; to which perhaps may be added the noble 
Franklin’s Tale. There is the Fabliau in its best, in its 
tender and graceful form, in Griselidis ; in its gayer and 
more licentious, in January and May; in its coarser, 
more broadly humorous, and, to our finer manners, re- 
pulsive, Miller’s Tale ; and in that of the Beve. The 
unfinished Sir Thopas might seem as if the spirit of 
Ariosto or Cervantes, or of lighter or later poets, was 
struggling for precocious being. There is the genial 
apologue of the Cock and the Fox, which might seem 
an episode from the universal brute Epic, the Latin, or 
Flemish, or German or French Reynard. The more 
cumbrous and sustained French allegory appears in the 
translation of the Komaunt of the Rose ; the more rich 
and simple in the Temple of Fame. There are a few 
slighter pieces which may call to mind the Lais and 
Serventes of the South. 

Yet all the while Chaucer in thought, in character, in 
language, is English — resolutely, determinately, almost 
boastfully English.' The creation of native poetry was 

* Thert is a ourious passage in the ** Let then Clerkes enditen in Lntin, 
Prologtie to the Testament of Lore on for they hare the propertic of science^ 
the soveran wits ID Latin and in French, and the knowledge in that lactLltit; : 
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his deliberate aim; and already that broad, practical, 
humo'xtus yet serious view of life, of life in its infinite 
variety, that which reaches its height in Shakspeare, 
has b^un to reveal itself in Chancer. The Canterbury 
Tales, even in the Preface, represent, as in a moving 
comedy, the whole social state of the times; they dis- 
play human character in action as in speech ; and that 
character is the man himself, the whole man, with all 
his mingling, shifting, crossing, contradictory passions, 
motives, peculiarities, his greatnesses and weaknesses, 
his virtues and his vanities; every one is perfectly 
human, yet every one the individual man, with the very 
dress, gesture, look, speech, tone of the individual. 
There is an example of every order and class of society, 
high, low, secular, religious. As yet each is distinct in 
his class, as his class from others. Contrast Chaucer’s 
pilg^rims with the youths and damsels of Boccaccio. 
Exquisitely as these are drawn, and in some respects 
finely touched, they are all of one gay light class; 
almost any one might tell any tale with equal propriety ; 
they difier in name, in nothing else. 

In his religious characters, if not in his religious tales 
(religion is still man’s dominant motive), Chaucer is by 
no means the least happy. In that which is purely 
religious the poet himself is profoundly religious ; in his 
Prayer to the Virgin, written for tlie Duchess Blanche 
of I^ancaster, for whom also he poured forth his sad 
elegj’; in his Gentle Martyrs S. Constantia and S. 
Cecilia : he is not without his touch of bigotry, as has 
IxKjn said, in Hugh of Lincoln. But the strong 'Teutonic 
good sense of Chaucer had looked more deeply into the 

ami let Frenchmen in their French also I shew our fantasies in such wordes as 
enditcD their quaint termes, for it is I wee leameden of our daroes tongue."— 
kiodelj to their moutbos; and let us ' Fol. 271. 
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whole monastic and sacerdotal system. His wisdom be- 
trays itself in bis most mirthful, as in bis coarsest 
humour. He who drew the Jfonk, the Pardoner, the 
Friar Limitour, the Summoner, had seen far more than 
the outer form, the worldlincss of the Churehman, the 
abuse of indulgences, the extortions of the friars, the 
licentiousness of the Eeelesiastical Courts, of the Eccle- 
siastics themselves: ho had penetrated into tlie inner 
depths of the religion. Yet his wisdom, even in his 
most biting passages, is tempered with charity. Though 
every order, the Abbot, the Prioress, the Friar, the 
Pardoner, the Summouer, are impersonated to the life, 
with all their weaknesses,- follies, affectations, even vices 
and falsehoods, in unsparing freedom, in fearless truth, 
yet none, or hardly one, is absolutely odious ; the jolly 
hunting Abbot, with his dainty horses, their bridles 
jingling in the wind, his greyhounds, his bald shining 
head, his portly person, his hood fastened with a rich 
pin in a love-knot: the tender and delicate Prioress, 
with what we should now call her sentimentality, vir- 
tuous no doubt, but with her broad and somewhat sus- 
picious motto about all-conquering love : the Friar, who 
so sweetly heard confession, and gave such pleasant 
absolution, urging men, instead of weeping and prayers, 
to give silver to the friars ; with his lisping voice and 
twinkling eyes, yet the best beggar in his house, to 
whom the poorest widow could not deny a farthing: 
the Pardoner with his wallet in his lap, brimful of par- 
dons from Rome, with his reliques or pillowbere covered 
with part of our Lady’s veil and the glass vessel with 
pig’s bones ; yet in Church the Pardoner was a noble 
Ecelesiast, road well, chanted with such moving tones, 
that no one could resist him and not throw silver into 
the offertory. The Summoner, whose office and the 
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Archdeacon’s Court in which he officiated seem to have 
been most unpopular, is drawn in the darkest colours, 
with his fire-red cherubim’s face, lecherous, venal, licen- 
tious. Above all, the Parish Priest of Chaucer has 
thrown off Homan medieeval Sacerdotalism ; he feels his 
proper place ; he arrays himself only in the virtues 
which are tlie essence of his holy function. This unri- 
valled picture is the most powerful because the most 
quiet, unin.sulting, unexasperating satire. Chaucer’s 
Parish Priest might have been drawn from W'ycliffe, 
from Wycliffe at Lutterworth, not at Oxford, from 
Wycliffe, not the fierce controversialist, but the affec- 
tionate and beloved teacher of his humble flock. The 
Priest’s Tale is a sermon, prolix indeed, but, except in 
urging confession and holding up the confessorial office 
of the Priesthood, purely and altogether moral in its 
scope and language.* The translation of the Homaunt 
of the Hose, with all its unmitigated bitterness against 
the Friars, is a further illustration of the religious mind 
of Chaucer. If we could interpret with any certainty 
the allegory and the mystic and poetic prose in the 
Testament of Love, we might hope for more light on 
the religion and on the later period of Chaucer’s life.'* 
It is evident that at that time, towards the close of his 
life, he was in disgrace and in prison. Other documents 
show that his pensions or allowances from the Crown 
were, for a time at least, withdrawn. There is no doubt 
that his imprisonment arose out of some turbulent and 


* I haye little doubt that in the 
Heti^actation ascribed to Chaucer at the 
close of this Sennon, Tyrwhitt is right 
in that part which he marks for inter- 
polation. Read the passage without 
it, all is dear. 

b S[«ght in his argument to the 


Testament of Love, if it be Sp^ht's, 
** Chaucer did compile this bookc as .a 
comfort to himselfe after great greefes 
conceived for some rash attempts of the 
Commons, with which hee had joynod, 
and thereby was in feare to lose the 
favour of his best friends.'**Fol. 272. 
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popular movements in the City of London. There is 
every probability that these movements were connected 
with the struggle to reinvest the W ycliffite (and so long 
as the Lancastrian party was Wycliffite) Lancastrian 
Mayor,® John of Northampton, in the civic dignity. The 
Londoners were Lollards, and if on the people’s side, 
Chaucer was on the Lollards’ side. Chaucer, in his im- 
prisonment, would, like Boethius of old, from whom the 
Testament of Love was imitated, seek consolation, but 
his consolation is in religion, not philosophy. His aspi- 
ration is after the beautiful and all-excelling Margarita, 
the pearl of great price, who, like the Beatrice of Dante, 
seems at once an ideal or idealised mistress, and the 
impersonation of pure religion. Love alone can bestow 
on him this precious boon; and divine love, as usual, 
borrowing some of its imagery and language from human 
love, purifies and exalts the soul of the poet for this 
great blessing by imparting the knowledge of God in 
the works of his power, and the works of his g;race and 
glory. More tlian this the obstinate obscurity of the 
allegory refuses to reveal. 

We must turn again to Germany, which we left in its 
intermediate state of slowly dawning Teutonism. Ger- 
many, it has been seen, rejected the first free movement 
of her kindred Teutons in England, because it was taken 
up with such passionate zeal by the hostile Sclavonians. 
The reformation in Bohemia, followed by its wild and 
cruel wars, civil and foreign, threw bock the German 


* Sc« the whole very curious but secrets of his party, which he was urged 
obscure pAS!«ge. fol. 277: “ Then, j to betray. He goci on to speak of the 
Lady, I thought that eveiy man lhatj “citieofLondon.whichistomcsodeaie 
by auye way of right, rightfully done, and sweet, in which I was forth growne j 
may helpe any commune (helpe) to and more kindly lore have I to that 
been savctl.” Chaucer was in the I place than to nnye other in yearth.” 
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mind in aversion and terror npon Latin Christianity. 
Yet Teutonism only slumbered, it was not extinguished ; 
it was too deeply rooted ; it had been slowly growing up 
from its undying root for centuries. The strife of ages 
between the Emj)eror and the Pope could not but leave 
a profound jealousy, and even antipathy, in a great mass 
of the nation. Throughout there had been a strong 
Imperialist, a German faction. The haughty aggression 
of John XXIL (a Pontiff not on the Papal throne at 
Home) was felt as a more wanton and unprovoked insult. 
It was not now the Pope asserting against the Emperor 
the independence of Italy or of Rome; not defending 
Rome and Italy from the aggression of Transalpine 
barbarians by carrying the war against the Emperor 
into Germany. Louis of Bavaria would never have 
descended into Italy if the Pope had left him in peace 
on his own side of the Alps. The shame of Germany 
at the pusillanimity of Louis of Bavaria wrought more 
strongly on German pride: the Pope was more pro- 
foundly hated for the self-sought humiliation of the 
Emperor. At the same time the rise of the great and 
wealthy commercial cities had created a new class with 
higher aspirations for freedom than their turbulent 
princes and nobles, who were constantly in league with 
the Pope against the Emperor, of whom they were more 
jealous than of the Pope : or than the Prince Bishops, 
who would set up a hierarchical instead of a pa]ml 
supremacy. The burghers, often hostile to their Bishops 
and even to the cathedral Chapters, with whom they 
were at strife for power and jurisdiction in their towns, 
seized perpetually the excuse of their papalising to eject 
their I^lates, and to erect their lower Clergy into a 
kind of spiritual Republic. The Schism had prostrated 
the Pope before the temporal power ; the Emperor of 
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Germany had compelled the Pope to summon a Coun- 
cil ; at that Council he had taken the acknowledged 
lead, had almost himself deposed a Pope." It is true 
that at the close he had been out-manoeuvred by the 
subtle and jiertinacious Churchman. Slartin V. had 
regained the lost ground; a barren, ambiguous, delu- 
sive Concordat had baffled the peremptory demand of 
Germany for a reformation of the Church in its head 
and in its members.*' Yet even at the height of the 
Bohemian war, dark, deepening murmurs were heard of 
German cities, German IVinces, joim'ng the Antipapal 
movement. During the Council of Basle, when Latin 
Christianity was severed into two ojipugnant parties, 
that of the Pope Eugenius IV. and that of the Trarisal- 
pine reforming hierarchy, Germany had stood aloof in 
cold, proud neutrality : but for tho subtle policy of one 
man, iEneas Sylvius, and the weak and yielding flexi- 
bility of another, the Emperor Frederick III., there 
might have been a German spiritual nationality, a Ger- 
man independent Church. The Pope w'as compelled to 
the humiliation of restoring the Prelate Electors whom 
he had dared to degrade, to degriide their successors 
whom he had appointed. Gregory of Heimberg, the 
representative of the Gemaan mind, had defied the 
Roman Court in Rome itself, had denounced Papal 
haughtiness to the face of the Pope.' But for one 
event, all the policy of .iEiieas Sylvius, and all the sub- 

* lUnke Has written thus (I should would have aoquii-ed a peifedly indc* 
not quote in English, if the English pendent position, in which she might 
wci’e not Mrs. Austin's) : “ Had this have resiNted the subsequent political 
coulee been persevered in with union storms with as much firmness as Eng* 
and constancy, the German Catholic land.” — Keformation in Germany, vol. 
Church, established in so many git^t i. p. 48. 

principalities, .and splendidly provided * Ranke, p. 49. Compare these 
with the most munificent endowmenUt passages above. 
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serviency of PVederick III. to him who he supposed 
was his counsellor, but who was his ruler, had been un- 
availing. As the aggressive crusade to Palestine gave 
the dominion of Latin Christendom to the older Popes, 
so the defensive crusade against the terrible progress of 
the Turk, which threatened both Teutonic and Latin 
Christendom, placed the Pope again at the head, not in 
arms, but in awe and influence, of the whole West. Ger- 
many and the Pope were in common peril, they were 
compelled to close alliance. In justice to iErieas Sylvius, 
when Pius II., it may be acknowledged that it was his 
providential sagacity, his not ungrounded appreliension 
of the greatness of the danger, which made him devote 
his whole soul to the league against the Ottoman ; if 
it was also wise policy, as distracting the German mind 
from dangerous meditations of independence, tliis even 
with Pins II. was but a secondary and subordinate con- 
sideration. The Turk was the cause of the truce of 
more than half a century between the Papacy and the 
Empire. 

But throughout all that time the silent growth of the 
German languages, the independent Teutonic thought 
expressed in poetry, even in preaching, was widening 
the alienation. During the century and a half in which 
English Teutonism was resolutely bracing itself to 
practical and political religious independence, and the 
English language ripening to its masculine force, with 
the Anglo-Saxon successfully wrestling for the mastery 
against the Southern Latin ; in Germany a silent rebel- 
lious mysticism was growing up even in her cloisters, 
and working into the depths of men’s hearts and minds. 
The movement was more profound, more secret, and 
unconscious even among those most powerfully under its 
influence. There was not only the open insurrection of 
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Marailio of Padua and William of Ockham against the 
Papal or liierarchical authority, and the wild revolt of 
the Fraticelli ; there was likewise at once an acknow- 
ledgement of and an attempt to satisfy that yearning of 
the religious soul for what the Church, the Latin 
Church, had ceased to supply, which was no longer to 
be found in the common cloister-life, which the new 
Orders had ceased to administer to the wants of the 
people. During this time, too, while Germany luxu- 
riate in the Romance Legend as well as in the 
Chivalrous Romance, and the Hymn still in some 
degree vied with the Lay of the Minnesinger, German 
prose had grown up and was still growing up out 

onmui of vemaculOT preaching. From the earliest 
period some scanty instruction, catechetical or 
oral, from the glosses or fix)m fragments of the Scrip- 
ture, had been communicated in German to the people ; 
some German homilies, translated from the Latin, had 
been in use. But the great impulse was given by the 
new Orders. The Dominican, Conrad of Marburg, had 
been forced at times to leave the overcrowded church 
for the open air, on account of the multitudes which 
gathered round the fierce Inquisitor, to hear his ser- 
mons, to witness the conclusion of his sermons, the 
burning of a holocaust of heretics. Far different was 
the tone of the Franciscan Bcrtholdt of Win- 
terthur,' who from 1247 to 1272 preached 
with amazing success throughout Bavaria, Austria, 
Moravia, Thuringia. His sermons, taken down by the 

* Compare Leyter» Einldtang, E)eut* lichkeit der Berthold’iichen Predigten, 
Khe Predigten des tUu und xir. Jahr> die weit die Schriften Taulert tlber> 
hundcrt, Qiiodlinburg, 1838, p. xvi., tritfl.**— Vol. ii. p. 142. Schmidt^ 
for tbe life of Bartholdi. Gervinus JooQoei TauJer, p. 82. 

(Deutoche Poeeia) writes, “ IWe Vortr^- 
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zeal of his hearers, were popular iu the best sense ; he 
had the instinct of eloquence ; he is even now by the 
best judges set above Tauler himself. In earnestness, in 
energy, in his living imagery from external nature, 
Bertholdt was the popular preacher in the open field, 
on tlie hill-side, Tauler the contemplative monk in the 
pulpit of the cloister-cliapel.* 'Nor did Bertholdt stand 
alone in these vivid popular addresses. That which, 
notwithstanding these examples, was at least inefficiently 
bestowed by the Church, stirring and awakening ver- 
nacular instruction, was prodigally poured forth from 
other quarters. The dissidents under their various 
names, and the Beghards, were everywhere. At the 
beginning of the fourteenth century Alsace was almost 
in possession of the Brethren and Sisters of the Free 
Spirit ; they were driven out and scattered, but expul- 
sion and dispersion, if it does not multiply the numl^rs, 
usually increases the force and power of such communi- 
ties.'' Mysticism within the Church strove to fill the 
void caused by their expulsion. Of these Mystics the 
most famous names are fiysbroeck of Cologne, Master 
Eckhart, John Tauler, Nicolas of Suso. The life of 
Tauler will show us the times and the personal influ- 
ence of these men, and that of their opinions. It occu- 
pies all the early part of the fourteenth century. 

John Tauler* was bom in Strasburg in 1290. At 
the age of eighteen the reh'gious youth entered the 
Dominican cloister. He went to study at Paris ; but at 
Paris the Doctors were ever turning over the leaves of 
huge books, they cared not for the one book of life.*' 


V Leyur^ Deatocbe Pr«digtcn. 

^ Schmidt, Tauler, p. 7. In 1317, 
there was a violeni persecution by John 
of Ochsenstein, Bishop of Strasburg. 


* Joannes Tauler Ton Strasburg, roD 
D. Carl Schmidt. Hamburg, 1841. 

^ Tauler, p. 3. Quotation from 
Tauler's Sermon in note. 
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Probably on hia return to Strasburg he came under the 
influence of Master Eckhart. This remarkable man 
preached in German ; countless hearers thronged even 
to Eckhart’s vernacular sermons, liut Eckhart was 
a Schoolman in the incongruous office of a popular 
preacher; he was more than a Schoolman, he aspired 
to be a philosopher. His was not a passionate, simple, 
fervent theology, but the mystic divinity of Dionysius 
the Areopagite; it approached the Arabic Aristotelian 
philosophy. He hold, indeed, the Creation out of 
nothing, and in theory repudiated the Eternity of 
Matter ; but Creation seemed a necessity of the divine 
nature. The Universal could not but be particular; 
so God was all things, and all things were God. The 
soul came forth from God, it was an emanation ; it had 
part of the light of God, in itself inextinguishable, but 
that light required kindling and quickening by divine 
grace.™ Thus man stands between the spiritual and the 
corporeal, between time and eternity. God will reveal 
himself fiilly, pour liimself wholly into the reasonable 
soul of man. It is not by love but by intelligence that 
the mystic reunion takes place with God ; by knowledge 
we are one with God ; that which knows and that which 
is known are one. Master Eckhart is the parent of 
German metaphysical theology. But if Tauler was 
caught with the glowing language in which Eckhart 
clothed these colder opinions, he stood aloof from the 
kindred teaching of the Beghards, with their more pas- 


■ See the Chapter on tDckhart, 
Hitter) Christliche Philoaophie, iv. p. I 
498, Sic. *• Eckhart i«t mil dt-n Theo- ' 
logen seiner Zeit von der Ceberzeugung 
durchdrungen, dass die remilnfUge 
Soele des Menschen dazu bestimnit sei I 


in derinnigsten Verbinduiig mit Gott, 
des hochsten Gutes, gnnz und ohiic 
alle Sebmiilerung, theilhaftig zu wer- 
den . . . Gott soil &ich ganz offeii^ 
baren, wir ihn ganz erkennen : er sull 
gauz unscr werden.*' — P. 502. 
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siouate, more religious Pantheism — the same in thought 
with Eckhart, more bold and fearless in expression. 

But if of itself the soul of Tauler sought a deeper and 
more fervent faith, the dark and turbulent times would 
isolate or make such a soul seek its sympathy within a 
narrower eircde. It was the height of the war between 
John XXII. and Louis of Bavaria, and nowhere did that 
war rage more violently than in Strasburg. The Bishop 
John of Oehsenstein was for the Pope, the Magistrates 
and the people, for the Emperor, or rather for insulted 
Germany. The Bishop laid his interdict on the city ; the 
Magistrates, the Town Council, declared that the Clergy 
who would not perform their functions must be driven 
from the city.” The Clergy, the Monks, the Friars, 
were divided : here the bells were silent, the churches 
closed; there they tolled for prayers, and the con- 
tumacious Clergy performed forbidden services. No 
wonder that religious men sought that religion in them- 
selves which they found not in the church or in the 
cloister ; they took refuge in the sanctuary of their own 
thoughts, from the religion which was contesting tlie 
world In all the great cities rose a secret unorganised 
brotherhood, bound together only by silent infelt sym- 
pathies, the Friends of God. This appellation was a 
secession, a tacit revolt, an assumption of superiority. 
God was not to be worshipped in the church alone, with 
the Clergy alone, with the Monks alone, in the Bitual, 
even in the Sacraments ; he was within, in the heart, in 
the life. This and kindred brotherhoods embraced all 
orders. Priests, Monks, Friars, Nobles, Burghers, Pea- 
sants ; they had their Prophets and Prophetesses, above 

• ** Do eoltcnt la oocfa ftirbM singnn, 

Oder aber us dcr rUU springeo." 

—K<mig$hqf€T Chrmidtf 13M-9. SdanldU p. 14. 

See Book xii. c. 7. 

VOL. IX. 8 
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all, their Preachers.® Some convents were entirely in 
their power. In one thing alone they sided with the 


• On the “ Krieods of God/* we 
Schmidt, Anhang. M. Carl Schmidt 
has now discovered and printed some 
very curious documents, which throw 
more full but yet dubious light on the 
** Friends of God,** and their great 
leader, Nicolas of Basle. They were 
Mystia to the height of Mysticism : 
each believer was in direct union with 
God, with the Trinity, not the Holy 
Ghost alone. They wore not Walden* 
Stans. They were faithful to the whole 
mediaeval imaginative creed, Tiansub- 
sLantiation, worship of the Virgin and 
Saints, Purgatory. Their union with 
the iJeity was not that of Pantheism, 
or of passionate love j it was rather 
through the phanta.sy. They had won- 
ders, visions, special revelations, pro- 
phecies. Their peculiai heresy was the 
denial of all special prerogative to the 
Clergy, except the celebration of the 
Sacraments ; the layman had equal 
sanctity, equal communion with the 
Deity, saw visions, uttered prophecies. 
Their only sympathy with the Walden- 
sians was Anti-Sacerdotalism. Neither 
were they Biblical Christians; they 
honoured, loved the Bible ; but sought 
and obtained revelation beyond it. They 
rejected one clause of the Lord's Prayer. 
Temptations were marks of God’s fa- 
vour not to be deprecated. But though 
sufieriDg wa.s a sign of the Divine Love, 
it was not self-inflicted suffering. They 
disclaimed asceticism, self-maceration, 
self-torture. All things to the beloved 
were of God ; all therefore indifferent, 
fteclusion, poverty. lu 1367 Nicolas 
of Bjule, with Ins twelve friends or 
disciple* (so commanded by a dream), 


set forth from the Oberland under the 
guidance of a dog to And a domicile. 

a wild journey over moss and 
moor, the dog barked and scratched up 
the earth. They determined to build 
(with the permission of the Duke of 
Austria to whom the land belonged) a 
cliapel, with a pleasant chamber for 
eiich; here they dwelt, recluses, not 
I monks, under no vows, withdiawn 
I from the world, but well informed of 
what passed in the world. Eight of 
them afterwards went into foreign 
lands, to Hungary, to Italy. 

They had other places of retreat, 
and it should seem multitudes of fol- 
lowers attached to them with more or 
less intimacy. Nicolas of Ba.s)e, as 
specially inspired, held boundless influ- 
ence and authority over all, whether 

Friends of God/* or not, overTauler, 
Rulman Merswin, and others. 

As the d.ays of the Church grew 
darker under the later Popes at Avig- 
non, and during the Schism, visiona, 
dreams multiplied and darkened around 
them. Nicolas visited Gregory XI. at 
Koine; he reproved the Pope*s inert- 
ness, his sins. Gregory, at first in- 
dignant, WAS overawed by the com- 
manding holiness of Nicolas. In 1278 
Nicolas with his followers piayed to- 
gether fjorn the I7th to the 25th of 
March to God, to dispel the dark wea- 
ther which overhung the Church. They 
were directed to ** wait/* The time 
of “ waiting” lasted to March 25th, 
1383. In the mean time they scrupled 
not to speak with tlie utmost freedom 
of the Pope and the Clergy. They 
disclaimed both Popes. Many awful 
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Town Councils — in denouncing the unlawfulness, the 
wickedness of closing the churches against the poor; 
they rejected the monstrous doctrine that the Pope and 
the Bishops might withhold the blessings of religion 
from the many for the sins, or what they chose to call 
the sins, of the few. Christian love was something 
higher, holier than Bishop or than Pope. John Tauler 
was an earnest disciple, a powerful apostle of this lofty 
mysticism ; he preached with wonderful success in Stras- 
burg, in some of the neighbouring convents, in towns 
and villages, in the cities. He journeyed even to 
Cologne, the seat of this high mysticism; there the 
famous Rysbroeck taught with the utmost power and 
popularity. Tauler was often at Basle, where Henry of 
Nordlingen, who had respected the Papal interdict at 
Constance, resumed his forbidden functiona Taider 
threw aside all scholastic subtleties; he strove to be 
plain, simple, comprehensible to the humblest under- 
standing ; lie preached in German, but still with defer- 
ential citations in Latin. Tauler sought no Papal 

! licence ; it was his mission, it was his imperative duty as 
a Priest, to preach the Gospel. 

But Tauler was to undergo a sterner trial, to be 
trained in another school. In Basle he had been marked 
by men of a different cast, the gauge of his mind had 
been taken, the depth of his heart sounded, his religion 
weighed and found wanting. In Strasburg appeared a 
stranger who five times sat at the feet of Tauler, and 
listened to his preaching with serious, searching earnest- 

Tisions were seen by many believers ; , was burned in Colc^ie ; others in Hei* 
many terrible prophecies were sent j delberg ; NicoUs with two of his chief 
abroad. and constant disciples at Vienne in 

At length Nicolas and some of his Dauphioy. — See Die Gottesfreunde in 
chief followers set out as preachers of ziv Jahrhundert von Carl Schmidt. 

I repefitance. In 1393 Marlin of MainU lena. 

I 82 
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ness. He was a layman, he sought an interview with 
Tauler, confessed to him, received the Sacrament at his 
liands. He then expressed his wish that Tauler would 
preach how man could attain perfection, that perfection 
to which he might aspire on earth. Tauler preached 
his loftiest mysticism. The stem man now spoke with 
authority, the authority of a more determinate will, and 
more firm convictions. “ Thou art yet in slavery to the 
letter ; thou knowest not the life-giving spirit ; thou art 
but a Pharisee; thou trustest in thine own power, in 
thine own learning; tliou thinkest that thou seekest 
God’s honour, and seekest thine own.” Tauler shud- 
dered. “ Never man before reproved me for my sins.” 

He felt the spell of a master. “ Twelve years,” said the 
layman (who was rebuking the self-righteousness of ) 

Tauler !), “ I have been toiling to the height of spiritual 
perfection, which I have now attained, by the study of 
German writings, by self-mortification and chastisements 
which have now ceased to be necessary.” He gave 
Tauler certain simple moral mles, counselled him to 
preach no more, to hear no more confession, to deny 
himself, and to meditate on the life and death of Christ 
till he hud attained humility and regeneration.!’ The | 

stronger, the more positive and peremptory mind sub- 
dued the gentler. Tauler, for above two years, despite 
the wonder of his fnends, the taunts of his enemies, was 
silent The first time, at the end of that period, when 
he attempted, under permission (for the in- 
flexible layman watched him unceasingly), he 
broke down in floods of tears. This stranger was the 

F Dr. Car) Schmidt has takeo the the authenticitj. It is well translated 
whole of this from an old narrative ** of in Miss Wiukworth’s Life and Times 
a Teacher of Holy Scripture and a of Tauler. London, 1857. 

Layman/’ of which he does not doubt 
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famous Nicolas of Basle. The secret influence of these 
teachers, unsuppressod by years of persecution, may 
appear from the work thus wrought on the mind of 
Tauler, and from the fact that it was not till towards 
the close of the century, long after Tauler’s death, that 
Nicolas of Basle, venturing into France, was seized and 
burned as a heretic at Vienne in Dauphiny. 

Tauler adhered to the Church; many of the Wal- 
denses and others did so to escape persecution," and to 
infuse their own zeal ; Tauler, it seems, in honesty and 
simplicity. But from that time the Glerman preaching 
of Tauler — now nnmingled Mrith Latin, in churches, in 
private assemblies, in the houses of Beguines, in nun- 
neries — was more plain, earnest, and, as usual, flowed 
from his own heart to the hearts of others. He taught 
estrangement from the world, self-denial, poverty of 
spirit, not merely passive surrender of the soul to God, 
but, with this, love also to the brethren and the dis- 
charge of the duties of life. Men were to seek peace, 
during these turbulent times, within their own souls. 
He not only preached in German, he published in 
German, “ the following the lowly life of Christ.” ^ The 
black plague fell on the city of Strasburg, on 
Strasburg still under the ban of the Pope. In 
Strasburg died 16,000, in Basle 14,000 victims. Amid 
these terrible times of wild vision^ wild processions of 
self-scourged penitents, of crowded cloisters, massacred 
Jews, tlie calm voice of Tauler, and of some who spoke 
and wrote in the spirit of Tauler, rose against the un- 


4 ** Auf dittc Webe die Weldenser 
in die Kirche eelber Eingiuig fiinden uod 
*uf die berlihmtesten Doctoren uad 
nainlich auf DomiDicaner, deren Beruf 
ea war die KeUer zu bekampfen, ao 


machtig wirkteo.'* — Schmidt, p. 87. 
But M. Schmidt's new authorities show 
that Nicolas was not a Waldensian. 

' Die Nachfolgung des armen Lebens 
Christi. 
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pitying Church. A remonstrance was addressed to the 
Clergy, that the poor, innocent, blameless people were 
left to die untended, unabsolved, under the interdict, 
and boldly condemning the Priests who refused them 
the last consolations of the Gospel.’ “ Christ died for 
all men ; the Pope cannot, by his interdict, close heaven 
against those who die innocent.” In another writing 
the abuse of the spiritual sword was clearly denounced, 
the rights of the Electors aascrted. The broad maxim 
was laid down, that “ he who confesses the true faith of 
Christ, and sins only against the person of the Pope, is 
no heretic.” It is said that the people took comfort, 
and died in peace, though under the Papal interdict. 
It was for these unforgiven opinions that Tauler and 
his friends, Thomas of Strasburg, an Augustinian, and 
Ludolph of Saxony, first a Dominican then a Carthu- 
sian, fell under the suspicion of the now Bishop Bei^ 
tholdt and the Clergy. He Imd been called to render 
an account of his faith before Charles IV., 
“ the Priests’ Emperor,” when at Strasburg. 
The Mystics were commanded to recant, and to with- 
draw from their writings these obnoxious tenets. 

Tauler disappeared from Strasburg ; he was now heard 
in Cologne ; there he taught his own simpler doctrines, 
and protested against the Pantheistic tenets of the 
Beghards, and even of those dreamy fanatics who would 
yield up their passive souls to the working of Divine 
grace. He returned to Strasburg only to die. His last 
hours were passed in the garden of the con- 
vent in which his only sister had long dwelt, a 
holy and blameless nun. He sought her gentle aid and 
consolation. One hard Mystic reproached his weakness 

• Schmidt, Taular, p. 52, 
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in yielding to this last earthly affection. He was buried 
in the cloisters, amid tlie respectful sorrow of the whole 
city. 

Tauler had been dead nearly a century before the 
close of our History, but his Sermons lived in the 
memory of men ; they were transcribed with pious solici- 
tude, and disseminated among all who sought something 
beyond what was taught in the Church, or taught by 
the Clergy ; that which the Ritual, performed perhaps 
by a careless, proud, or profligate Priest, did not sug- 
gest ; which was not heard in the cold and formal Con- 
fessional ; which man might learn for himself, teach to 
himself, which brought the soul in direct relation with 
God, trained it to perfection, to communion, to assimila- 
tion, to unity with God. Herder, perhaps the wisest of 
German critics, condemns the Sermons of Tauler for 
their monotony:* “He who has read two of Tauler ’s 
Sermons has read all.”” But perhaps in that monotony 
lay much of their strength. Religious men seek not 
variety but emotion ; it is the key-note which vibrates 
to the heart. Tauler had Mysticism enough to awaken 
and keep alive all the most passionate sentiments of 
religion, yet with a seeming clearness and distinctness 
as if addressed to the reason ; his preaching appeared at 
least to be intelligible ; it addressed the whole man, his 
imagination, his reason, his affection. 

But Tauler’s Mysticism was far beyond the sublime 
selfishness of the Imitation of Christ : it embraced fully, 
explicitly the love of others ; it resembled the Imitation 
of k Eempis, in that it was absolutely and entirely per- 


^ The two Utter parU of Dr. 
Schmklt's Tader are on the writings 
and doctrines of Taulerf illustrated 
with abundant extracts. Miss Wink- 


worth has well chosen, and rendered 
well some of his best Sermons. 1857. 

“ Theologische Briefs 41, quoted 
by Schmidt, p. 84. 
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sonal religion, aelf-wronght out, self-disciplined, self- 
matured, with nothing necessarily intermediate between 
the grace of God and the soul of man. The man might 
be perfect in spirit and in truth within himself, spi- 
ritualised only by the Holy Ghost. Tauler’s perfect man 
was a social being, not a hermit ; his goodness spreatl 
on earth, it wets not all drawn up to heaven. Though 
the perfect man might not rise above duties, he might 
rise above observances ; though never free from the law 
of love to his fellow-creatures, he claimed a dangerous 
freedom as regarded the law and usage of the Church, 
and dependence on the ministers of the Church. Those 
who were content with ritual observances, however 
obedient, were still imperfect ; outward rites, fastings, 
were good as means, but the soul must liberate itself 
from all these outward means. The soul, having dis- 
charged all this, must still await in patience something 
higher, something to which all this is but secondary, 
inferior; having attained perfection, it may cast all 
these things away as unnecessary. Tauler’s disciple 
respects the laws of the Church because they are the 
laws of the Church ; he does not willingly break them, 
but he is often accused of breaking them when intent 
on higher objects. But the whole vital real work in 
man is within. Penance is nought without contrition : 
“ Mortify not the poor flesh, but mortify sin.” Man 
must confess to God ; unless man forsakes sin, the abso- 
lution of Pope and Cardinals is of no efliect ; the Con- 
fessor has no power over sin. Tauler’s religion is still 
more inflexibly personal : “ His own works make not a 
man holy, how can those of others? Will God regard 
the rich man who buys for a pitiful sum the prayers 
of the poor? Not the intercession of tlie Virgin, nor of 
all the Saints, can profit the unrepentant sinner.” 
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All this, if not rebellion, was sowing the seeds of 
rebellion against the sacerdotal domination; if it was 
not the proclamation, it was the secret murmur pre- 
paratory for the assertion of Teutonic independence. 

Tauler lived not only in his writings ; the cherished 
treasure of Mysticism was handed down by minds of 
kindred spirit for nearly two centuries. When they 
were appealed to by Luther as the harbingers of his own 
more profound and powerful religiousness, the Friends 
of God subsisted, if not organised, yet maintaining 
visibly if not publicly their succession of Apostolic 
holiness. 

Ten years after the death of Tauler, Nicolas of Basle, 
not yet having ventured on his fatal mission into France, 
is addressing a long and pious monition to the Brethren 
of St. John in Strasburg.* 

Near the close of the century, Martin, a Monk, was 
arraigned at Cologne as an infatuated disciple of Nicolas 
of Basle.’' From this process it appears that many 
Friends of God had been recently burned at Heidel- 
berg.* The heresies with which Martin is charged are 
obviously misconceptions, if not misrepresentations, of 
the doctrine of perfection taught by Tauler and by most 
of the German Mystics. 

> Schmidt, Anhang 5, p. 233, dated 
1377. 

7 “ Quod quidam Laicoa nomine 
NIoolaua de Baaildt, cui te funditus 
•ubmisiati, clariua et perfoctiua evan* 
gelium quam aliqai Apostoli, et beatus 

Paulua hoc intellexerit quod 

pm<]icio Nio^ao ex pcrfectiooe sub* 
miasionia sibi facta contra prsecepta 
cujuscunqua Pnelati etiam Papa Ucite 
et sine pcocato obediie.”— He was ac- 
cused of haring said. That be was 


rcatored to hU state of primitive inne^ 
cence, emancipated from obedience of 
the Church, with full liberty to preach 
and administei' the Sacraments without 
licence of the Church. Of course the 
charge was darkened into the grossest 
Antinomianism. 

• 1393. ** Quod judicialiter con- 

ricti et per eccl«iam condempnati ac 
impenitentes hcretici aliquondo in Hci- 
delbergi concremati fuenmt et sunt 
amici Z>ri.**-^Anhaiig 6, p. 233. 
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Tauler was thus only one of the voices, if the most 
powerful and influential, which as it were appealed 
directly to God from the Pope and the Hierarchy ; 
which asserted a higher religion than that of the 
Church ; which made salvation dependent on personal 
belief and holiness, not on obedience to the Priest ; 
which endeavoured to renew the long-dissolved wedlock 
between Christian faith and Christian morality ; and 
tacitly at least, if not inferentially, admitted the great 
Wycliffite doctrine, that the bad Pope, the bad Bishop, 
the bad Priest, was neither Pope, Bishop, nor Priest. 
It was an appeal to God, and also to the moral sense of 
man ; and throughout this period of nearly two centuries 
which elapsed before the appearance of Luther, this 
inextinguishable torch passed from hand to hand, from 
generation to generation. Its influence was seen in the 
earnest demand for Reformation by the Councils ; the 
sullen estrangement, notwithstanding the reunion to 
the sacerdotal yoke, during the Hussite wars ; the dis- 
dainful neutrality when reformation by the Councils 
seemed hopeless ; it is seen in the remarkable book, the 
“ German Theology,” attributed by Luther to Tauler 
himself, but doubtless of a later period.* Ruder and 
coarser works, in all the jarring and various dialects, 
betrayed the German impatience, the honest but homely 
popular alienation from ecclesiastical domim'on, and 
darkly foreshowed that when the irresistible Revolution 
should come, it would be more popular, more violent, 
more irreconcileable. 


• Two transIfttioM hare recently 
appeared in England or this book, of 

which the real character and import- 
ance cannot be appreciated without a 
full knowledge of the time at which it 


originally appeared. It was not to 
much what it taught as ** German 
Theology/* but what it threw aside as 
no part of genuine Christian Faith. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Christian Architecture, 

Literature was thus bursting loose from Latin Chris- 
tianity ; it had left the cloister to converse with men of 
the world ; it had ceased to be the prerogative of the 
Hierarchy, and had begun to expatiate in new regions. 
In Italy erelong, as in its classical studies, so in the 
new Platonism of Marsilius Ficinus and the Florentine 
school, it almost threatened to undermine Christianity, 
or left a Christianity which might almost have won the 
assent of the Emperor Jnlian. In all the Teutonic 
races it had begun to assert its freedom from sacerdotal 
authority ; its poets, even its preachers, were all but in 
revolt 

But Art was more faithful to her munificent patron, 
her bold and prolific creator, her devout wor- Archiifoure 

_ *1 , * 1 • 1 (alUiful to 

8nip{>er. Of all the arts Architecture was that the chun*. 
which owed the most glorious triumphs to Christianity. 
Architecture must still be the slave of wealth and 
power, for majestic, durable, and costly buildings can 
arise only at their command; and wealth and power 
were still to a great extent in the hands of the Hier- 
archy. The first sign and prophetic omen of the coming 
revolution was when in the rich commercial cities the 
town halls began to vie in splendour with the Churches 
and Monasteriea Yet nobler gratitude, if such incentive 
were possible, might attach Architecture to the cause of 
the Church. Under the Church she had perfected old 
forms, invented new; she had risen to an unrivalled 
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majesty of design and skill in constrnction. In her 
stateliness, solemnity, richness, boldness, variety, vast- 
ness, solidity, she might compete with the whole elder 
world, and might almost defy future ages. 

Latin Christianity, during a period of from ten to 
chnrrbM twelve centuries, had covered the whole of 
chruitndooi. Westcm Europo with its still multiplying 
Churches and religious buildings. From the Southern 
shores of Sicily to the Hebrides and the Scandinavian 
kingdoms, from the doubtful borders of Christian Spain 
to Hungary, Poland, Prussia, not a city was without its 
Cathedral, surrounded by its snccursal churches, its 
monasteries, and convents, each with its separate church 
or chapeL There was not a town but above the lowly 
houses, almost entirely of wood, rose the churches, of 
stone or some other solid material, in their superior 
dignity, strength, dimensions, and height ; not a village 
was without its sacred edifice : no way-side without its 
humbler chapel or oratory. Not a river but in its course 
reflected the towers and pinnacles of many abbeys ; not 
a forest but above its lofty oaks or pines appeared the 
long-ridged roof, or the countless turrets of the con- 
ventual church and buildings. Even now, after periods 
in some countries of rude religious fanaticism, in one, 
France (next to Italy, or equally with Italy prodigal in 
splendid ecclesiastical edifices), after a decade of wild 
irreh'gious iconoclasm; after the total suppression or 
great reduction, by the common consent of Christen- 
dom, of monastic institutions, the secularisation of their 
wealth, and the abandonment of their buildings to decay 
and ruin ; our awe and wonder are still commanded, and 
seem as if they would be commanded for centuries, by 
the unshaken solidity, spaciousness, height, majesty, 
and noble harmony of the cathedrals and churches 
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throughout Western Europe. We are amazed at the 
imagination displayed in every design, at the enormous 
human power employed in their creation ; at the wealth 
which commanded, the consummate science which 
guided that power ; at the profound religious zeal which 
devoted that power, wealth, and science to these high 
purposes. 

The progress and development of this Christian Archi- 
tecture, Koman, Byzantine, Eomanesque or Lombard, 
Norman, Gotliic in its successive forms, could not be 
compressed into a few pages : the value of such survey 
must depend on its accuracy and truth, its accuracy and 
truth on the multiph'city and fulness of its details and 
on the line subtlety of its distinctions, and might seem 
to demand illustrations from other arts. It is hardly 
less difficult to express in a narrow compass the reli- 
gious, hierarchical, and other convergent causes which 
led to the arcliitectural Christianisation of the West in 
its two great characteristic forms. These forms may 
perhaps be best described as Cisalpine (Italian) and 
Transalpine (Gothic), though neither of them respected 
the boundary of the other, and the Teutonic Gotliic in 
the North arose out of the Southern Romanesque. 

Our former history has surveyed Christian Archi- 
teeture in its origin ; it has traced the primitive form of 
the churches in the East;* so far as they differed in 
their distribution from the Western, resembbng the 
Pagan rather than the Jewish temple, yet of necessity 
assuming their own peculiar and distinct character. It 
has seen in the West the Basilica, the great hall of 
imperial justice, offering its more commodious plan and 
arrangements, and becoming with far less alteration a 


• HittorjofChristianityiTol.ii.p. 239. Church of Tyre, deicribed bj Etuebiut. 
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Christian edifice for public worship and instruction.’’ 
This first epoch of Christiau Arcliitecture extended, 
even after the conversion of Constantine and the build- 
ing of Constantinople, to the reign of Justinian, under 
whom Byzantine Architecture, properly so distinguished, 
drew what may be called the architectural division 
between the East and the West, Even in jVrchitecture 
the Greek and Latin Churches were to be oppugnant ; 
though the Byzantine, as will appear, made a strong 
efibrt, and not without partial success, to subjugate the 
West. 

To Rome, not to Greece, Christian Architecture owed 
Rum«i its great elementary principle, the key-stone, 
Kthiiectare. were, to all its greatness ; and this prin- 
ciple was carried out with infinitely greater boldness and 
fulness in the West than in the East And surely it is 
no fanciful analogy that, as the Itoman character con- 
tributed so powerfully to the great hierarchical system 
of the West, so the Roman form of building infiuenced 
most extensively Christian Architecture, temporarily 
and imperfectly that of the East, in perpetuity that 
of the Latin world. After a few centuries the more 
dominant hierarcliism of the West is manifest in the 
oppugnancy between Greek and Latin Church Archi- 
tecture. Tlie East, having once wrought out its 
architectural type and model, settled down in unpro- 
g^essive, uncreative acquiescence, and went on copying 
that type with servile and almost undeviating uni- 
formity. In the West, within certain limits, with cer- 
tain principles, and with a fixed aim, there was freedom, 
progression, invention. Thera was a stately unity, 
unity which seemed to imply immemorial antiquity, and 

^ V'ol. ii. pp. 340| 343, and toI. iii. p. 373. 
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to aspire to be an unalterable irrepealable law for per- 
{)etuity, in the form and distribution, in the proportions 
and harmony of the sacred buildings ; but in the details, 
in the height, the dimensions, the character, the orna- 
ments, the mechanical means of support, infinite inex- 
haustible variety ; it ranged from the most bare and 
naked Komanesque up to the most gorgeous Gothic." 

Latin Christianity by its centralisation, its organisa- 
tion arising out of Koman respect for law and usage, its 
rigid subordination, its assertion of and its submission to 
authority, with a certain secondary freedom of action, 
had constituted its vast ecclesiastical polity ; so one 
great architectural principle carried out in infinite 
variety and boundless extent, yet in mutual support and 
mutual dependence, that of the Arch (if not absolutely 
unknown, of rare and exceptional application among the 
Greeks), had given solidity and stability to the gigantic 
structures of Rome, which spread out and soared above 
each other in ambitious unending rivalry. Hence the 
power of multiplying harmonious parts, of inclosing 
space to almost infinite dimensions, of supporting almost 
in the air the most ponderous roofs, of making a vast 


* Compare Hope on Architecture, | 

p. 59. All that has been discovered of 
the knowledge and use of the Arch in 
Kgjpt and in other countries, tends to 
the same result as that to which Mr. 
Hope arrived : ** The Arch which the 
Oieeks knew not, or if they knew, did 
not employ.** So with other nations. 
It was Hrst among the Homans an ele> | 
mentary and universal principle of 
construction. It Is impossible not to 
refer with respect to the first modem 
philosophical and comprehensive work 
on Architecture, that by the author of 


Annstasius, Some corrections, mani- 
fold details, much scientific knowledge, 
have been added by the countless 
writers on Christian Architecture, of 
which Kogland has furnished her full 
share, — Whcwoll, Willis, Petit, the 
Author of the Gltwsary of Architec- 
ture, the late Mr. Gaily Knight. But 
who of all these will not own his obli- 
gations to Mr. Hope ? The recollection 
of much friendly kindness in my youth 
enhances the pleasure with which J pay 
this tribute to a man of real and origi* 
ua) genius. 
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compb'cated whole, one in design, one in structure, one 
in effect The Greek temples and the Roman temples 
on the Greek model, limited in size and extent by the 
necessity of finding support for horizontal pressure, were 
usually isolated edifices, each in its exquisite hannony 
and perfection, complete, independent, simple. If they 
were sometimes crowded together, as in the Acropolis 
of Athens, or the Fonim at Rome, yet each stood by 
itself in its narrow precincts ; it was a separate republic, 
as it were the domain and dwelling of its own God, the 
hall of its own priesthood. 

But through that single principle of the Arch the 
Roman had attained a grandeur and vastness of con- 
struction as yet unknown. It was not like the colossal 
fanes of Egypt, either rocks hewn into temples, or rocks 
transpK>rted and piled up into temples ; or the fabrics 
supported on the immense monolithic pillars in the 
Eastern cities (which the Romans themselves in the 
time of the Antonines and their successors rivalled at 
Baalhec and Palmyra) ; nor yet the huge terraced 
masses of brickwork in the hirther East. The trans- 
cendent and peculiar Architecture of the Romans was 
seen in their still more vast theatres and amphitheatres, 
which could contain thousands and thousands of spec- 
tators; in their Caesarean palaces, which were almost 
cities ; in their baths, in which the population of con- 
siderable towms, or whole quarters of Rome, found space 
not for bathing only, but for every kind of recreation 
and amusement; in their bridges, which spanned the 
broadest and most turbulent rivers ; and their aque- 
ducts, stretching out miles after miles, and conveying 
plentiful water to the central city. It remained only to 
apply this simple, universal principle. By resting not 
the horizontal entablature, but the succession of arches 
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on tho capitals of the pillars, the length might be 
infinitely drawn out ; the roof, instead of being limited 
in its extent by the length of the rafters, might be vaulted 
over and so increased enormously in width ; and finally, 
suspended as it were in the air, soar to any height 

Christian Architecture, when the world under Con- 
stantine became Christian, would of course comumine 
begin to display itself more boldly, more osten- 
tatiously. It would aspire to vie with the old religion in 
the majesty of its temples. Not but that long before it 
had its public sacred edifices in the East and the West 
Still it would be some time before it would confront 
Paganism, the Paganism of centuries. It must still in 
vastness and outward grandeur submit to tho supremacy 
of tho ancestral temples of the city. The Basilica, 
too, in its ordinary form, though in its length, height, 
and proportions there might be a severe and serious 
grandeur, was plain. A high unadorned wall formed its 
sides, its front was unbroken but by the jxirtals : it had 
not its splendid rows of external columns, with their 
interchanging h'ght and shade ; nor the rich and sculp- 
tured pediment over its entrance. Constantine, before 
his departure to the East, erected more than one church, 
no doubt worthy of an imjx;rial proselyte, for the new 
religion of the empire. But earthquakes, conflagra- 
tions, wars, tumults, tho prodigal reverence of some 
Popes, the vast ambition of others, have left not a ves- 
tige of the Constantinian buildings in Borne. The 
Church of tho Lateran, tlirown down by an earthquake, 
was rebuilt by Sergius III. That built in honour of 
St. Peter'’ (it was asserted and believed over the place 

* On lh« old St. Peter’s sec the cmious work of IVmnnni, Historia Templi 
Vatican! 17C^), and the eUl>omtc chapter in Bunsen and Platner, 

Hoin's Bcsc'hreibung. 

VOL. IX. T 
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of his niart3rrdoin), witli its splendid forecourt and its 
five aisles, which to the time of Charlemagne, though 
the prodigal piety of some I’ojies had no doubt violated 
its original, it should seem, almost cruciform, outline, 
and sheathed its walls in gold and precious marbles, 
yet maintoim^ the plan and distribution of the old 
church. It stood, notwitbstunding the ravages of the 
Saracens, the sieges of the Emjjerors, the seditions of 
the people, on its primitive Constautiuian site for many 
hundred years after, and was only swept away by the 
irreverent haughtiness of Julius II., to make way for 
what was expected to, and which does, command the 
universal wonder of mankind, the St. Peter’s of Bra- 
inante and Miclmel Angelo. The noble church of St. 
Paul, without tlio walls, built by Theodosius tlie Creat, 
stood as it were the one majestic representative of tho 
Imperial Christian Basilica till our own days.' Tho 
ground plan of tho Basilica must be sought in the hum- 
bler Church of S. Clemente,^ which alone retains it in 
its integrity : S. Maria Maggiore, S. Lorenzo, and ono 
or two others, have been so overlaid with alterations as 
only to reveal to the most patient study distinct signs of 
their original structure. 

Constantinople rose a Christian city, but a Christian 
city probably in most parts built by Bomau hands, or 
by Greeks with full command of Roman skill and 
science, and studiously aspired to bo aii eastern Romo. 
As her Senators, her Patricians, so probably many of 
her architects and artists came from Rome ; or if 

* The author saw this stately ami Knight's splemlid ami iminiticent work; 
venerable building in tl»e summer of which has the rare excellence, that the 
1822; it was bumotl down in July, beauty of the ongravingB does not 
1823. inteifcre witl) their scrupulous accu* 

' See the S. Clemente in Mr. Gaily racy. 
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Greeks, were instructed and willing to conform to 
lioman habits and u.sage. The courtiers of Constan- 
tinople, who migrated from the old to the new Rome, 
were surprised, it is said, to find palaces so closely 
resembling their own, that they hanlly believed them- 
selves to have been transported from the banks of the 
Tiber to the shores of the 13o.sphorus. Constantine him- 
self was a Western by birth and education ; Rome there- 
fore, rather than the East, would furnish the first model 
for the Christian Churches. In old Byzantium there 
were probably few temples of such magnificence as to 
tempt the Christians to usurp them for their own uses, 
or allure them to the imitation of their forma Nor did 
such temple.s, dilapidated and deserted, as in later times 
in Rome and Italy, furnish inexhaustible quarries from 
which triumpliant Christianity might seize and carry off 
her legitimate spoila There were not at hand rows of 
noble pillars, already hewn, fluted or polished, with their 
base's and capitals, which, accustomed to form the {wrch, 
or to flank the heathen temple, now took their stand 
along the nave of the church, or before the majestic 
vestibule. Though Constantino largely plundered other 
works of art, statues of bronze or marble (somewhat 
incongruous heathen ornaments of a Christian city), yet 
he can have hail no great quantity of materials from 
old temples, unless at much cost of freight from more 
remote cities, to work up in his churches.’' On the 
other hand neither were there many, if there was a 
single Basilica, such as were found in most Italian cities, 
ready to undeigo the slight necessary transmutation. 
Yet there can be no doubt that the tiret churches in 
Constantinople were in the Basilican form; that S. 


' See Hut. of Chmtunity, ii. p. 338, 
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Sophia was of an oblong shape there is satisfactory- 
authority ; it was not till the reign of Constantins that 
the area was enlarged to a square.’’ 

This, then, which may be called the Roman or Basi- 
lican, may be considered as the first Age of Christian 
Architecture. 

U. Of true Byzantine Arcliitecture J ustiuian was the 
parent. Time, earthquakes, seditions nowhere so furious 
and destructive as in Constantinople, especially the 
famous one in the reign of Justinian; more ambitious 
or more prodigal Emperors, or more devout and wealthy 
Christians, denied duration to the primitive Churches of 
Constantinople. The edifices of Constantine, in all 
likelihood hastily run up, and, if splendid, wanting in 
strength and solidity, gave place to more stately and 
enduring churches. The S. Sophia of Constantine was 
razed to the ground in a fierce tumult ; but on its site 
an)se the now S. Sophia, in the East the pride, in the 
West the wonder, of the world.* The sublime unity and 
harmony of tlie design, above all the lightness and vast- 
ness of the ciq)ola, were too marvellous for mere human 
science. Even the skill of the famous architects Anthi- 


^ It was of great length, ip6fuHos, 
the fonn of a Dromos, or Circus for 
i-atrcK. See Duennge, Desniptio S. 
Sophie ; and also on the cnL'irgcmeut 
by ConstantJus. The Church in the 
Ulachema-, built so late as Justin, had 
straight rows of pillars and a tiniU'r 
roof. The Church of S. John Sttidius, 
still existing, is of the Uasilican form 
of that perioi!. — Schnaase, Geschichte 
der Bihlendon Kunsi, iii. p. 123, note. 
On the other hand the Church of An* 
tioch, described by Eusebius nrvd by 
Theophilus, was an octagon, as was 


that ofNazianzum.^Schnaase, p. 124. 

I The round form, not unknown in the 
j East, nor in the West, as that of S. 
Constanza near Home, wa.s more used 
for Baptisteries, and for monumental 
chapels, os Uic tomb of GniU Placidia 
at linvenna. 

I ^ To the jK>em of Paulu-^ Silcntiarius, 
on the building nnd deilicatiun of S. 

! Sophia (Edition Bonn), arc np^iended 
the Laborious di.ssert'itiun of Ducangc, 
and the pei-spicuous illustrative essay 
of iLnnduri. They contain everything 
I relating to the structure. 
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mu8 of Tralles and Isidore of Miletus were unequal to 
the eonception. An angel revealed to the Emj)eror 
(J ustinian hi nself must sliare in the glory) many of the 
forms of the building ; the great principle of tlic con- 
struction of the cupola, sought in vain by the science of 
the architects, flashed across the mind of the Emperor 
himself in a dream. The cupola did not seem, according 
to the historian Procopius, to rest on its supports, but to 
1x3 let down by a golden chain from heaven.’' Santa 
Sophia was proclaimed in the West as the most con- 
summate work of Christian Arcliitectnre.”' 

But Justinian was not content to be the founder and 
lawgiver of Christian art ; ns in empire, so he aspired in 
all things, to bring the whole Roman world under his 
dominion. To conquered Italy he brought back the 
vast code of the Civil Law, which he had organised and 
adapted to Christian use ; to Italy came also his archi- 
tecture, an immense amplifleation of the Roman arch, 
which was to be, if not the law, the perfect form of the 
Christian Church. San Vitale arose in Ravenna, the 
Constantinople of the West In dimensions only and 
in the gorgeousness of some of its materials, San Vitale 
must bow before its Byzantine typo Santa Sophia, but 



fi*y40ris iireuf<urrriKv7d rts <7^xoo«<- 
B6\oi woturai^ainh 
ttrwp6ctfwotr ioHU 8^ oitK 4ir\ <rr«^^af 
rhirctpMifiivov ttjj 
pitco8o/Atat 4(rrdyat, rp <r§ipprp 
Xpwrjj toD ovpayov tea- 

K^rttiyrhy — Procop. do 

L p. 177, Edit. IkiDU. 

■ ** Cujus opus adeo cuncta SKlifuna 
eioellit ut in totis terrariim spaliis 
huic simile nonpossit inveniri." — Paul 
Wnmefrid. 51 Stiphia ami some otlicr 


CoQstantinopolitan churches hare be- 
come better known during the last 
jenr (1854) from the splendid work 
publiidied by M. Solzenberg, at the 
expense of the King of Prusaia. An 
Italian architect, M. Fos»nto, haring 
been iutnisted with the rcfiai ns the whole 
structure has been surreyed, measuml, 
and drawn. Many mosaies covered up 
since the tmnnnuUUion into .a mi>sque 
hare for a time revealed again in all 
their brilliancy some very mnaikatlr 
5|>ecimeas of l>yz.autine mosaic ait. 
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it clfisely resembled it in plan and arrangement. The 
Mosaics of the Emperor and of the Empress Theodora 
in the choir might si^cm as though they would com- 
mend Sau Vitale as the perfect design for a Christian 
Church to subject Italy and to the West Kome indeed 
might seem, even in Karcnna, to offer a more gallant 
resistance to the arts than to the arms of Justinian. 
To San Vitale she would oppose the noble S. Apolli- 
naris, in her own Basilican form. Of the ancient 
Basilicas, since the destruction of St Paul witliout the 
walls at Home, S. Apollinaris at Ravenna, with its 
twenty-four columns of rich Creek marble from Con- 
stantinople, and its superb mosaics, is undoubtedly the 
most impressive and august in the world." 

Thus, then, there were two forms which contested 
for the supremacy in Italy. One was the old lioman 
Basilica, with its stately length, which by slow and 
imperceptible degrees became cruciform by the exhm- 
sion into transepts of the space between the end of tlie 
nave (where rose a great arch, calletl the Arch of 
Triumph, as opening upon the lioly mysteries of the 
faith), and the conch or ajise, before which stood the 
high altar. The other was square or octagon, which in 
the same manner and by the same slow ])rocess broke 
into the short equal-limbed Greek cross." This latter 
form, with the cupola, was the vital distinction of the 
Byzantine style.’’ Rome remained faithful to her 


" Sec this church in Gall^ Knight, 
It is not known when the form of 
the Cross began. Mr. Gaily Knight 
observes that the form of tlio Cross was 
for many centuries the exception rather 
than the rule. 

** I'rocopiusstates ofS. Sophia* tdpos 
aitrift icol uriicos oOtus iv hrent- 


Sel^/irtrfTopreiicTai, £<rT< w*pi- 
wal SAwi iifpua ouk 
Tp^irov tip^a-freut p. 1 74.—SO too 
that of S. Mary and S. Micluiel, c. iii. 

174. 8. Anthimus, v. vi. p. li>4. 
That of the Apostles was a Greek Cross, 
c. iii. p. 188. 
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ancient basilican form; but in many of the cities of 
Nortliern Italy the more equal proportion of the length 
and width, with the central cupola, sometimee multi- 
plied on the extended limbs of the transept ; these, the 
only creations of Byzantine architecture, found favour. 
Venice eaily took her eastern character ; the old church 
of S. Fosca in Torcello, in later times St Mark’s main- 
tained the Byzantine form.** St Mark’s, with her Greek 
plan, her domes, her mosaics, might seem as if she had 
prophetically prepared a fit and congenial place for 
the reception of the spoils of the Constantiuopolitan 
Churches after the Latin conquest But many other of 
the Lombard Churches, in Pavia, Parma, the old cathe- 
dral at Brescia, were square, octagon, or in the form of 
the Greek cross. As late as the tenth century Ancona, 
still a Greek city, raised the Church of S. Cyriac, with 
much of what is called Lombard, more properly Roman- 
esque ornament, but in form a strictly Byzantine Church.'' 

Yet on the whole tlie architectural, as the civil con- 
quests of Justinian, were but partial and un- 
enduring. Tlie Latin Architecture, with these tL i«rvic«. 
exceptions, even in Italy, adhered to the Basilican form 
or to the longer Latin cross: beyond the Alps the 
square form was even more rare. But it is singular to 
observe in both the development of the hierarchical 
principle according to the character and circumstances 
of the Eastern and the Western Church. As the wor- 
ship throughout Christendom became more local, more 


t The roQDd churches, which were 
few, gave place to Bnptistcries, for 
which or for wpulchral chnpeU they 
were mostly origiually designed. 

* It is cunoii.i that Charlemagne's 
cathedral at Aix-I.vChapelle is the one 
true Byzanline church or typo of n 


Byzantine church beyond the Alps — in 
form, construction, even in mosaics. 
Charlemagne had pcihaps Greek ar^ 
chitects, be hod seen Havecna, he drew 
ornaments and materiaUfn m Ravenna. 
Compare Schnaase, toI. xir. 48(i «t 
seqq. 
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material, the altar was now the lloly of Holies, the 
actual abode of the lieal Presence of Christ. The 
Clergy withdrew more entirely into tlieir unapproach- 
able sanctity; they would shroud tliemselves from all 
profane approximation by solemn mystery, tlie mystery 
which arises from remotenes-s, from obscurity or dim- 
ness, or even from secrecy. For this end, to heighten 
the awe which he would throw around the tremc'ndous 
sacrifice, and around himself the hallowed minister of 
that sacrifice, the Greek, in himself less awful, had 
recourse to artificial means. Tlie Latin trusted to liis 
own inherent dignity, aided only by more profound dis- 
tance, by the splendour wliich environed him, splendour 
more efiective as heightened by surrounding darkness. 
The shorter Greek cross did not rejtel the adoring wor- 
shipper far enough off ; the Greek therefore drew a veil. 
At length he raised a kind of wall between himself and 
the worshippers, and behind, in that enclosed sanctuary, 
he performed the mystery of consecration, and came 
forth and showe<l himself in turn at each of the side 
doors of the Holy of Holies, rarely at the central or 
royal gate, with the precious paten and chalice in his 
hands. When the service was over, he withdrew again 
with his awful treasure into its secret sanctuary.'* In 
the longer Latin cross the hierart'hy might recede to a 
commanding distance from the great mass of worship- 
pers, yet all might remain open ; the light rails of tho 
chancel were sufficient, with their own inherent majesty, 
to keep the profane on their lower level, and in their 
humble posture of far-off adoration. In the West the 
crypt under the altar, to contain the bones of the saint 
or martyr, was more general ; the altar therefore was 

• Smith's iiccount of the Gi'cckChm-ch, p. 64. This, cnllod the Iconostasia^ is 
general in the Kussion churchei. There is a curious cjuunple at Pestb in Hungary. 
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more usually approached by a flight of steps, and thus 
elevation was added to distance : and to distance and 
elevation were added by degrees the more dazzling 
splendour of the altar-furniture, the crosses, the candle- 
sticks, the plate, the censers, and all the other gorgeous 
vessels, their own dresses, the violet, green, scarlet, cloth 
of gold, the blaze of lamps and tapers, the clouds of 
incense. At one time the altar and the officiating 
clergy were wrapped in the mystery of sublime gloom, 
at the next the whole altar, and all under the stately 
Baldachin, burst out into a concentred brilliancy of 
light. The greater length of the building, with its suc- 
cursal aisles and ambulatories and chapels, as so ad- 
mirably adapted for processional services, would greatly 
promote their intnxluction and use. The Clergy would 
no longer bo content ivith dim and distant awe and 
veneration ; this was now inherent in their persons ; and 
so, environed with their sacred symbols, bearing their 
banners emblazoned with the image of the crucified 
liedeemer, of the Virgin, of the Saints, and the crosses, 
the emblems of their own authority and power, and in 
their snow-white or gorgeous dresses, tliey would pass 
through the rows of wondering and kneeling worshije 
pers, with their grave and solemn chant, or amid the 
peals of the thundering organ, bringing home, as it 
were, to the hearts of all, the most serious religious 
impressions, ns well us those of their own peculiar 
inalienable sanctity. 

But the oppugnancy was not only in the internal 
form and arrangements of the sacred buildings or the 
more effective display of ecclesiastic magnificence. In 
splendour of dress, in the richness of their cliurch fur- 
niture and vessels, in the mysterious symbolism of their 
services, the East boasted itself even 8Uj>erior to the 
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West. But the more vigorously developed hierarchical 
spirit among the Latins displayed itself in nothing more 
than in its creativeness, in its progressive advancement 
in Christian Architecture. The Emperors were in gene- 
ral the founders and builders of the great Eastern 
Churches, in the West to a vast extent the Giurch 
herself. Though kings and nobles were by no means 
wanting in these signs of prodigal piety — the Catholic 
Lombard kings, the priest-ruled Merovingians, Charle- 
magne and his descendants, the sovereigns in England 
— there were also, besides tliese royal and noble devotees, 
the magnificent Prelates, the splendid Abbots, the opu- 
lent Chapters. In the East it was the State acting it 
might be under the influence, in obedience to, or at the 
suggestion of the Priesthood ; in the West, with the 
Monarch and the Baron, it was the whole ecclesiastical 
• we.iih of Order out of its own enormous wealth, its own 
uiedetgy. possessions, and still accumulating pro- 
perty. From the seventh at least to the close of the 
fourteenth century this wealth was steadily on the 
increase, at times pouring in like a flood ; if draining 
off, draining but in narrow and secret channels. It was 
in the nature of things that a largo portion of this 
wealth should Ijo consecrated, above all others, to this 
8i>ecial use. It had long been admitted that a fifth, a 
fourth, a thinl of the ecclesiastical endowments Ixdongcfl 
to the sustentation, to the embeUishnient of the religious 
fabrics. But it needed no law to enforce on a wide scale 
this ex{)cndituro demanded at once by every holy and 
generous jirinciple, by every ambitious, among the more 
far-sighted and politic, as well as by every more sonlid, 
motive. Throughout Christendom there was the high 
and pure, as well as the timid and superstitious religion, 
which invitcnl, (mcouraged, comraauded, cxacteil, pro- 
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mised to reward in this world and in the next, these 
noble works of piety. Without os within the Church 
these motives were in perpetual, unslumbering activity. 
Church-building was, as it were, the visible personal 
sacrifice to God, a sacrifice which could never be fully 
accomplished ; it was the grateful or expiatory oblation 
to the Redeemer and to the Stunts. The dying king, 
the dying noble, the dying rich man, or the king, noble, 
or rich man, under strong remorse during his lifetime, 
might with more lofty and disinterested urgency be 
pressed by the priest or the confessor to make the be- 
quest or the gift to a holy work in which the clergy 
had no direct advantage, and which was in some sort a 
splendid public benefaction. The Church was built for 
the poor, for the people, for posterity. W'hat the splen- 
dour of the old Asiatic monarchs had done for the per- 
petuation of their own luxury and glory, the Egyptians 
for tlieir burying-places, os well as in honour of their 
gods ; what the narrower patriotism of the Greeks for 
the embellishment of their own cities, for the comfort 
and enjoyment of the citizens : what the stem pride of 
the older, the enormous wealth and ostentation of the 
later republicans at Rome ; what the Pagan Emperors 
had done, the elder Ceesars, to command tlie wonder, 
gratitude, adulation of the mistress of the world ; Trajan, 
Hadrian, the Antouines, from policy, vanity, beneficence, 
on a wider and more cosmopolitan scale throughout the 
Empire : what had been thus done in many various ways, 
was now done by most kings and most rich men in one 
way alone.* Besides temples the heathen Caesars had 


t Let it be rememberul that in 
in the time of Philip the Pair, the 
houfw of tl»e Tempkirs was stronger if 
not more magnihoent than the King's 


palace in the Louvre. What in com- 
(tnrison were the more sumptuous re- 
ligious buildings? 
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raised palaces, theatres, amphitheatres, circuses, baths, 
roads, bridgi>8, aqueducts, senate-houses, jiorticoes, libra- 
ries, cemeteries. Now the only public buildings, unless 
here and there a bridge (until the burghers in the com- 
mercial cities began to raise their guildlialls), were the 
church and the castle. The castle was built more for 
strength tlian for splendour. Architecture had the 
Church alone and her adjacent buildings on which to 
lavish all her skill, and to ex}>end the inexhau.stible 
treasures poured at her feet. To build the Church was 
admitted at once as the most admirable virtue, as the 
most uncontested sign of piety, as the fullest atonement 
for sin, as the amplest restitution for robbery or wrong, 
as the bounden tribute of the loyal subject of God, as the 
most unquestioned recognition of the sovereignty and 
mercy of God. 

If these incentives were for over working without the 
Incentive* CliuTch, besidos these, what powerful concur- 

fw Qiurcb . , 1 . T . . 

building*, rent and subsidiary motives were in action 
witlun the Church ! Every Prelate, even each member 
of a Chapter (if he had any noble or less sordid feeling 
than personal indulgence in pomp and luxury, or the 
least ecclesiastical public spirit), would feel emulation 
of his spiritual ancestors: he would delight to put to 
shame the less prodigal, the more parsimonious, gene- 
rosity of liis predecessor, would endeavour to transcend 
him in the richness of his oblation to God or to the 
I’atron Saint. He would throw down that predecessor’s 
meaner work, and replace it by something more splendid 
and enduring. Posthumous glory would assume a sacred 
character: the Prelate would not be inflexibly and 
humbly content with obscure goodness, or with the 
unwitnessed virtues, wliich would rest entirely on the 
reward in the world to come. The best and wisest 
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might think that if their names lived on earth witli 
their imperishable Cathedrals, it was a pardonable, if 
not a pious and laudable ambition. Their own desire of 
glory would so mingle witli what they esteemed tlio 
glory of God, as to baffle their discrimination. So too 
national, municipal, corporate, local pride and interest 
would disguise themselves as the love of God and man. 
The fane of some tutelary saint, or some shrine of pecu- 
liar holiness or of wonder-working power, which attracted 
more numerous and more devout pilgrims, as it enriched 
the Church, the city, the town, the village, so it would 
demand even from gratitude a larger share of the votive 
offeringa The Saint must be rewarded for his favours, 
for his benefits ; his church, his chapel, and his shrine 
must bo more splendid, as more splendid would be more 
attractive ; and thus splendour would beget wealth, wealth 
gladly devote itself to augment the splendour. 

Throughout, indeed, there was this latent, and uncon- 
scious it might be, but undeniable influence The oiarch. 
operating through the whole sacerdotal Order, ^ 
through the whole Monkhood, and not less among the 
more humble Friars. Every church was not merely 
the house of God, it was also the palace where the reli- 
gious Sovereign, the Ecclesiastic, from the Pope to the 
lowliest Parish Priest, held his state; it was the un- 
assailable fortress of his power ; it was, I use the word 
with reluctance, the Exchange where, by the display of 
his wealth, he immeasurably increased that wealth. To 
the Ecclesiastic l>elonged the chancel, not to be entered 
by unsanctified feet ; to him in his solitary or in his cor- 
porate dignity, only attended by a retinue of his own 
Order ; his were the costly dresses, the clouds of incense. 
The more magnificent tlie church, and the more sump- 
tuous the services, the broader the line which divided 
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him from the vulpjar, the rest of mankind. If he vouch- 
(tafod some distinction, some approach towards liis unap- 
proachable majesty, as when tlie Emperor took his seat 
at the entrance or within the chancel, read the Gospel, 
and was graciously permitted to {>erform some of the 
functions of a Deacon, this but threw back the rest of 
mankind to more humble distance. Those passages 
which the haughtiest Popes alleged in plain words, os 
“ Ye are Gods,” which was generally read, “Ye are 
Christs (the anointed of God),” almost revoked, or neu- 
tralised in the minds of the Priesthood, the sjxjcious 
reservation that it was God in them, and not themselves, 
which received these honours. Popular awe and rever- 
ence know no nice theological discrimination ; at least 
a large share of the veneration to the Saint or the lie- 
deemer, to God, rested, os it passed, on the Hierarchy. 
They were recognised ns those without whoso mediation 
no prayer jiassed onward to the throne of grace ; they 
stood on a step, often a wide step, higher in the ascent 
to heaven. Everywhere, tlirough the whole framework 
of society, was this contrast, and the contrast was to the 
advantage of the Hierarchy. The highest and richest 
llishop in his episcojml palace might see the castle of 
the Baron not only in its strength, but in its height, its 
domains, its feudal splendour, its castellated richness, 
frowning contemptuously down upon him; he might 
seem to be lurking, os it were, a humble retainer imder 
its shadow and under its protection. But enter the 
church ! the Baron stood afar off, or knelt in submissive, 
acknowledgwl, infolt inferiority ; and it was seldom that 
in the city the cathcnlral diil not outsoar and outspread 
with its ilependent buildings — its bapti.stery, chapter- 
house, belfry, cloisters — the rival castle with all its out- 
buildings. That which in the cathedral city long held 
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the Ecclesiastics in their separate peculiar majesty, went 
down in due proportion through tlie town to the village, 
to the meanest hamlet. In the feudal castle itself Uie 
chaj>el was almost always the most richly decorated. 
During war, in the siege, in the boisterous banquet, the 
chaplain might be self-levelled, or levelled by a lawless 
chief and lawless soldiery, to a humble retainer ; in tlie 
cliapel he resumed his proiier dignity. It was his fault, 
his want of influence, if the *chai>el was not maintained 
in greater decency and splendour than the rude hall or 
ruder chamber ; and reverence to the chapel reacted on 
the reverence to liimself. 

Add to all this the churches or chapels of the religious 
houses, and there was hardly a religious house without 
its church or chapel, many of them equal or surpassing 
in grandeur, in embellishment, those of the town or of 
the city. In a religious foundation the Church could 
not, for very shame, be less than the most stately and 
the most splendid edifice. Year after year, century after 
century, if any part of the monastery was secure from 
dilapidation, if any part was maintained, rebuilt, re- 
decorated, it would be the church. The vow of humility, 
the vow of poverty was first tacitly violated, first dis- 
dainfully thrown aside, by the severest Order, in honour 
of (iod. The sackcloth-clad, hare-foot Friar would watch 
and worship on the cold stone or the hard board ; hut 
within walls enriched with the noblest paintings, tapes- 
tried with the most sujierb hangings, before an altar 
flashing with the gold pix, with the jewelled vessels, 
with the rich branching candlesticks. Assisi, not 
many years after the death of St. Francis, had begun 
to be the most splendid and highly adorned church in 
Italy. 

Thus then architecture was the minister at once and 
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servant of the Church, and a vast proportion of the wealth 
Thccborch of World was devoted to the works of 
the people’s, architecture. Nor was it in a secular |x>int of 
view a wasteful pomp and prodip;ality. If the church 
was the one buildin;' of the priest, so was it of the 
people. It was the single safe and quiet place where 
tlie lowest of the low found security, jieacc, rest, recrea- 
tion, even diversion. If the chancel was the Priest’s, 
the precincts, the jiorch, the nave were open to all ; the 
Church was all wliich the amphitheatre, the bath, the 
|>ortico, the public place, had been to the poor in the 
heathen cities. It was more than the house of prayer 
and worship, where the peasant or the beggar knelt side 
by side with the burgher or the Baron; it was the 
asylum, not of the criminal only, but of the oppresswl, 
the sad, the toil-worn, the infirm, the aged. It was not 
only dedicated to God ; it was consecrated to the conso- 
lation, the peace, even the enjoyment of man. Thus 
was it that architecture was raising all its wondrous 
structures in the West, if for the advancement of the 
Hierarchy, so too at the perpetual unsleeping instigation, 
at the cost, and it should seem under the special direc- 
tion, of the Hierarchy : for no doubt within the precincts 
of the cathedral, within the cloister, much of the science 
of architecture was preserved, perjietuated, enlarged ; if 
the architects were not themselves Ecclesiastics, they 
were under the protection, patronage, direction, instruc- 
tion of Ecclesiastics. But it was also of the most indu- 
bitable benefit to mankind. Independent of the elevating, 
solemnising, expanding effects of this must material and 
therefore most universally impressive of the Fine Arts, 
what w'as it to all mankind, especially to the prostrate 
and down-trodden part of mankind, that though these 
buildings were God’s, they were, in a certain sense, his 
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own ; he who had no property, not even in his own 
person, the serf, the villain, hatl a kind of right of pro- 
prietorship in his parish church, the meanest artisan in 
his cathedral. It is impossible to follow out to their 
utmost extent, or to appreciate too highly the ennobling, 
liberalising, humanising. Christianising effects of church 
architecture during the Jliddle Ages. 

III. The third period of Christian architecture (reck- 
oning as the first the lioman Basilica, as the second the 
proper Byzantine, with its distinctive Greek cross and 
cupolas) lasted, with the Norman, till the Introduction of 
the Pointed or so-called Gothic in the twelfth century. 

This style has been called Lombard, as having first 
flourished in the cities of Northern Italy, which under 
the later Kings attained unwonted peace and prosperity, 
and in which the cities rose to industry, commerce, 
wealth and freedom. Assuredly it was no in- n,|,j 
vention of the rude Lombards, who brought or 

over the Alps only their conquering arms and 
their hated Arianism. It has been called also Byzan- 
tine, improperly, for though it admitted indiscriminately 
Byzantine and Roman forms and arrangements, its cha- 
racteristics seem either its own or the traditions of 
Roman principles, the appropriation and conversion to 
its use of Roman examples. Its cliief characteristic is j 

delight in the multiplication of the arch, not only for 1 

the support, but for the ornamentation of the building. 
Within and without there is the same prodigality of 
this form. But these rows or tiers of arches, without j 

supporting or seeming to support the roof, or simply j 

decorative, appear to be no more than the degenerate 
Roman, as seen in the Palace of Diocletian at t'jialatro, 
and usefully as well as ornamentally employed in the 
Coliseum and in other amphitheatres. Gradually the 

VOL. IX. u 
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west front of the Church, or tho front opposite to the 
nitar, grew into dignity and importance. The central 
portal, sometimes the three portals, or even five portals, 
lost their square-headed fonn, became receding arches, 
arches witliin arches, decorated with graceful or fan- 
tastic mouldings. Above, tier over tier, were formed 
rows of arches (unless where a rich wheel or rose window 
was introduced) up to the broad bold gable, which was 
sometimes fringed as it were just below with small 
arches following out its line. Sometimes these arches 
ran along the side walls ; almost always eitlier standing 
out more or less, or in open arcades, they ran round the 
semicircidar eastern apse. Besides these, slender com- 
pound piers or small buttresses are carried up tho whole 
height to tho eave& They arrive at length at the 
severer model of this form, San Zeno at Verona, or the 
richer, tho San Michele at Lucca. Within the church 
tho pillars, as the models of those in the ancient build- 
ings disappeared (the Homan Corinthian long survived), 
or rather as the ruins of ancient buildings ceased to be 
tho quarries for churches, gradually lost their capitals. 
From those sprung the round arches in a bolder or more 
timid sweep, according to the distance or solidity of the 
pillars. Above the nave a second row of arches formed 
the clerestory windows. Tho roof, in general of timber, 
was first flat, then curved, at length vaulted. Over the 
centre of the cross rose the cupola, round, octagon, or 
of more fanciful forms. In tho seventh century tho 
introduction of bells, to summon to the service, drew on 
the invention of the architect. The dome or cupola was 
not a convenient form for a belfry. Beside tho building 
it had not been unusual to erect a baptistery, circular or 
polygonal, such as are stiU seen in the richest form, and 
almost rivalling tlic churches, in Florence and in Parma. 
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Tliroughout Lombardy, in most parts of Italy, rose the 
detached campanile, sometimes round, in general square, 
terminating at times with a broad flat roof, more rarely 
towering into a spire. In Italy this third epoch of 
architecture culminated in the Cathedral of Pisa. It 
was the oblation of the richest and most powerful city 
in Italy, at the height of her prosjierity, her industry, 
her commerce, her fame ; it was made in the pride of 
her wealth, in a passion of gratitude for a victory and 
for rich plunder taken from the Mohammedans in the 
harbour of Palermo. Pisa found an architect worthy of 
her profuse magnificence ; the name of Boscheto lives 
in this his unrivalled edifice. It is not only that the 
cathedral makes one of those four buildings — the Dome, 
the Baptistery, the Leaning Tower, the Campo Santo — 
which in their sad grandeur in the deserted city snrjiass 
all other groups of buildings in Europe : the cathedral 
standing alone would command the highest admiration. 
On the exterior the west front displays that profusion of 
tiers of arches above arches, arranged with finer propor- 
tion, richness, and upward decreasing order, than else- 
where. But its sublimity is within. Its plan, the Latin 
cross in the most perfect proportion, gives its impressive 
unity to its central nave, with its double aisles, its aisled 
transepts, its receding apse. Its loftiness is far more 
commanding than any building of its class in Italy had 
as yet aspired to reach. The Corinthian pillars along 
the nave are of admirable height and proportion ; “ 
those of the aisles lower, but of the same style. The 
arches sirring boldly from the capitals of the pillars ; 
the triforium above, running down the long nave, is 


* The pointed arch from the nave to the tranaepU is of later date ; incon* 
^nious lait not without effect. 
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singularly picturesque. Wliile the long, bold, hori- 
zontal arcliitrave gives the sedate regularity of the 
Basilica; the crossings of the transepts, the sweep of 
the curved apse, even without the effective mosaic of 
Cimabuc, close the view with lines of tlie most felicitous 
and noble form. 

Nothing can contrast more strongly, in the same 
architecture, than the Transalpine liomanesque with 
I’isa.* It is seen in all the old cities on the Khine (the 
earliest form in St Castor at Coblentz), later at Spires, 
Worms, Mentz, Bonn, the older churches at Cologne; 
east of the Bhinc in the older cities or monasteries, 
as in Corvey. It is more rude but more bold ; these 
churches might seem the works of the great feudal Pre- 
lates ; with a severe grandeur, not without richness of 
decoration, but disdaining grace or luxuriance. They 
are of vast size, as may beseem Prelate Princes, but of 
the coarse red or grey stone of the country, no fine- 
wrought freestone, no glittering marble. The pillars are 
usually without capitals, or with capitals fantastic and 
roughly hewn ; they would impress by strength and 
solidity rather than by harmony or regularity. In the 
south of France this stylo is traced not only in cathedral 
cities, but in many very curious parochial churches.^ 
With few exceptions, it is there more picturesque and 
fanciful than grand or solemn. In the north of Franco 
and in England this architecture received such a power- 
ful impulse from the Normans as almost to form a new 
epoch in the art. 

IV. That wonderful people the Normans, though 
without creative power, seemed as it were to throw 

■ See for the Saxon Romanes ue Schnaaae. 

J Mr. Petit h.'ts publislied engravings of many of these buildings. 
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their whole strength and vigour into architecture, as into 
everything else. They had their kingdoms jbeNor- 
on the Mediterranean, and on either side of 
the British Channel. In the South they had become 
Southerns ; even in architecture they anticipated from 
the Mohammedans some approximation to the Gothic, 
the pointed arch. In the North, on the other hand, as 
by adopting and domiciling men of Homan or Italian 
cultivation, they had braced the intellect of the degene- 
rate Church to young energy, imd had trained learned 
Churchmen and theologians, Lanfrancs and Anselms; 
so taking the form, the structure, the architectural 
science of universal Latin Christendom, they gave it a 
grandeur, solidity, massiveness, even height, which might 
seem intended to confront a ruder element, more wUd 
and tempestuous weather. The Norman cathedrals 
might almost seem built for warlike or defensive pur- 
{Kwes; as though their Heathen ancestors, having in 
their fierce incursions destroyed church and monastery, 
as well as castle and town, they would bo prepared for 
any inroad of yet un-Christianised Northmen. That 
great characteristic of the Norman churches, the huge 
square central tower, was battlemented like a castle. 
The whole impression is tliat of vast power in the archi- 
tect, unshaken duration in the edifice ; it is the building 
of a Hierarchy which has unfailing confidence in its own 
strength, in its perpetuity. On the exterior, in the 
general design there is plainness, almost austerity ; tlie 
walls, visibly of enormous thickness, are pierced with 
roimd arched windows of no great size, but of great 
depth ; the portals are profound recesses, arch within 
arch resting on short stubborn pillars ; the capitals are 
rude, but boldly projecting ; the rich ornaments cut with 
a vigorous and decisive hand : the zigzag or other 
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mouldings with sevority in their most pi"odigal richness. 

I In the interior all tigain is simple to the disdain, in its 
p'eater parts, of ornament. The low, thick, usually 
round pilluis, with capiUils sometimes indulging in wild 
shapes, support, with their somewhat low arches, the 
ponderous wall, in its turn pressed down as it were by 
the ponderous roof. Such are the worlis of our Norman 
Kings, the two abbeys at Caen, Jumieges in its ruins, 
St. George de Boscherville ; such in our island, Durham, 
parts of I’eterborough and Ely, and Gloucester, the two 
8(juare towers of Exeter. If later and more splendid 
cathedrals inspire a higher devotion, none breathe more 
awe and solemnity than the old Norman.' 

V. On a sudden, in a singularly short period, Uie 
Gotwc latter half of the twelfth century (though dis- 
cerning eyes* may trace, and acute minds 
have traced with remarkable success aud felicity, this 
transition), Christian architecture beyond the Alp-s in 
Germany, in France, in England, becomes creative. 
Nothing but the distribution and arrangement of the 
parts of the church remains the same ; and even in that 
respect the church, instead of standing alone or nearly 
alone, with the other edifices in humble subordination, 
is crowded around by a multitude of splendid vassals, 
partakuig in all her decorative richness, the l.ady 
cliajiel and other chapels, the chapter-house, the monas- 
tery, the episco[3al palace, the cloisters, sometimes the 
belfry. 

In the church not only are there new forms, not only 
I is there a new principle of harmony, not only a constant 

• Sec Mr. Gaily Knight’s Korman . own exivllent ju'ljjenjent by the well- 
'four, and * Nomun» in Sidly.* Mr. i rvtmuientU'd labours of accomplished 
I Knight iledicated part of a noble for- 1 artisU. 

tune to these studies, lUustrating his j * Ur.WhewcU, Mr. Willis, Mr. Petit. 
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substitution of vertical for horizontal lines, new and 
most exquisite pro|X)rtions, an absolutely original cha- 
racter, but new princijdes of construction seem to have 
revealed themselves. Architectiu-e is not only a new 
art, awakening different emotions of wonder, awe, and 
admiration, but a new science. It has discovered the 
secret of achieving things which might appear impos- 
sible, but which once acliieved, seem perfectly simple, 
secure, justificatory of their boldness, from the perfect 
balance and equable pressure of every part, pressure 
disguised as it were, as distributed on a multitude of 
supports, and locked down by su{)erincumbent weights. 
Such is the unity, however multifarious, of the whole, 
that the lightest, though loftiest and most vast Gothic 
cathedral has a look of strength and duration as mani- 
fest, as unquestioned, as the most ponderous and massive 
Romanesque or Norman. 

The rapid, simultaneous, and universal growth of this 
so-called Gothic, its predominance, like its tuptdiiM 
predecessor the Romanesque, through the •1™. 
whole realm of Latin Christendom, is not the least 
extraordinary fact in the revolution. It has had marked 
stages of development (now defined with careful dis- 
crimination by the able and prolific writers on the art) 
during several centuries and in all countries, in Ger- 
many, France, England, the Netherlands, Spain, even 
Italy ; but its first principles might almost seem to have 
broken at once on the wondering world. Everywhere 
the whole building has an upward, it might seem 
heaven-aspiring tendency ; everywhere the arches be- 
come more and more pointed, till at length they arrive 
at the j)erfect lancet ; everywhere the thick and massy 
walls expand into large mullioned windows; everywhere 
the diminished solidity of the walls is supported from 
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without by flying buttresses, now concealed, now become 
lighter and more graceful, and revealing themselves, 
not as mere supports, but as integral parts of the build- 
ing, and resting on outward buttresses; everywhere 
pinnacles arise, singly or in clusters, not for ornament 
alone, but for effect and perceptible use; everywhere 
the roof becomes a ridge more or less precipitate ; 
everywhere the west front becomes more rich and 
elaborate, with its receding ])ortal8 covered with niches, 
which are crowded with statues ; everywhere the central 
tower assumes a more graceful form, or ta]>er8 into a 
spire ; often two subordinate towers, or two principal 
towers, flank the west front ; everywhere, in the exube- 
rant prodigality of ornament, knosps, shrine-work, cor- 
bels, gurgoyles, there is a significance and a purport. 
Within the church the pillars along the nave break into 
graceful clusters around the central shaft; the vaulted 
roof is formed of the most simple yet intricate ribs ; 
everywhere there are the noblest avenues of straight 
lines of pillars, the most picturesque crossings and inter- 
minglings of arches ; everywhere harmony of the same 
converging lines; everywhere the aim appears to be 
height, imity of impression, with infinite variety of 
parts ; a kind of heavenward aspiration, with the most 
prodigal display of human labour and wealth, as an 
oblation to the temple of God. 

The rise of Gothic Architecture, loosely speaking, was 
contemporaneous with the Crusades.*’ It was natural to 

The theory of Wai burton deriving country. Here is a divine of almost 
the Gothic CathedraU from an imita- unnvalled erudition (Joilin excepted) 
tion of the overaix^hmg foi-esta of the ' in his dny, who seems to suppose that 
ancient Germans (he is disjioscd to go the Germans immediately, that tiiey 
back to the Druids) is curious as illus- I emerged from their fovests, set to work 
tratmg tlte strange and total neglect of to build Oolhic cathedmU. He must 
Modixval Church History in this either have supposed Gothic ardiitec- 
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suppose that the eyes of the pilgrims were caught hy 
the slender, graceful, and richly decorated forms of the 
Saracenic mosques, with their minarets and 

^ TbeCkuMdes. 

turrets. Pointed windows were discovered in 
mosques, and held to he the models of the Gothic cathe- 
drals. Even earlier, when the Normans were piling up 
their massy round arches in the North, they had some 
pointed arches in Sicily, apparently adopted from the 
Mohammedans of that island.” But the pointed arch is 
only one characteristic of Gothic Architecture, it is a 
vast step from the imitation of a pointed arch or window 
(if there were such imitation, which is extremely doubt- 
ful), to the creation of a Gothic cathedral.'* The con- 
nexion of the Crusades was of another kind, and far 
more powerful ; it was the devotion aroused in all orders 
by that universal movement, which set into activity all 
the faculties of man ; and the riches poured into the 
lap of the Clergy, which enabled them to achieve such 
wonders in so short a period. EeUgion awoke creative 
genius, genius worked freely with boundless command 
of wealth. 

This apparently simultaneous outburst, and the uni- 
versal promulgation of the principles, rules, 
and practice of the Gothic Architecture, has FreraiMora. 
been accounted for by the existence of a vast secret 
guild of Freemasons, or of architects.* Of this guild, 
either connected with or latent in the monasteries and 
among the Clergy, some of whom were men of profound 
architectural science, and held in their pay and in their 
subservience all who were not ecclesiastics, it is said. 


tore of the fourth or fifth century, or 
quietly annihilnted the intervening ceu- 
tunes to the twelfth. 

« Unlly Knight, • Nojtnans io Sicily/ 


* Compare Whewell, * Architectural 
Notes/ p. 35. 

* Hope on Architecture. 
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the centre, thi? quickening, and governing power was in 
Romo. Certainly of all developments of the Papal 
iudiu nce and wisdom none could be more extraordinary 
than thi.s summoning into being, this conception, thi.s 
completion of these marvellous buildings in every part 
of Latin Christendom. Rut it is fatal to this theory 
that Rome is the city in which Gothic Architecture, 
whi(;h some have strangely calle<l the one absolute and 


exclusive Christian Architecture, has never foiind its 
pla<x- ; even in Italy it has at no time been more than a 
half-naturalised stranger. It must be supjxjsed that 
while the Papacy was thus planting the world with 
Gothic cathedrals, this was but a sort of lofty concession 
to Transalpine barbarism, wliile itself adhered to the 
ancient, venerable, more true and majestic style of 
ancient Rome. This guild too was so secret as bj elude 
all discovery. History, documentary evidence maintain 
rigid, inexplicable silence. The accounts, ■which in some 
places have been found, name persons employed. The 
names of one or two architects, as Erwin of Strasburg, 
liave survived, but of this guild not one word.^ The 
theory is not less unnecessary than without support. 
Undoubtedly there was the great universal guild, tlio 
Clergy and the monastic bodies, who perhaps pro- 
suii-of dueed, certainly retained, employed, guided, 
kuk)|K!- directed the builders. During this period Ijitin 
Christendom was in a state of perpetual movement, 


^ All tlie documeotary evidence ad* 
duced by Mr. HopoamountA to a Papal 
privilege to certain buildeiis or maaons^ 
or a guild of builders, at Como, pub- 
ILxhed by Muiatori (Como was long 
celebmt*>] for its skill and devotion to 
the art I, and a charter to certain painters 
by our Henry VI. Schnaas>e (Oe- 


schichta der Bildenden Kunst, iv. c. 5) 
examinei and rejects the theory. He 
cites some few instances more of guilds, 
but local and municipal. The first 
guild of masons, which compreliended 
all (lermany, was of the middle of the 
15th oeoturv. 
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iutercommunication between all parts was frequent, 
easy, uninterrupted. There were not only now pilgrim- 
ages to Rome, but a regular tide setting to and from the 
East, a concourse to the schools and universities, to 
Paris, Cologne, Montpellier, Bologna, Salerno : rather 
later spread the Mendicants. The monasteries were the 
great caravansaries ; every class of society was stirred to 
its depths ; in some eases even tlie villains broke the 
bonds which attached them to the soil ; to all the abbey 
or the church opened its hospitable gates. Men skilled 
and practised in the science of architecture would not 
rest unemployed, or but |X)orly employed, at home. 
Splendid prizes would draw forth competition, emula- 
tion. Sacerdotal prodigality, magnificence, zeal, rivalry 
would abroad be famous, attractive at home ; they would 
be above local or national prepossessions. The prelate 
or the abbot, who had determined in his holy ambition 
that his cathedral or his abbey should surpass others, 
and who had unlimited wealth at his disposal, would 
welcome the celebrated, encourage the promising, 
builder from whatever quarter of Christendom he came. 
Thus, within certain limits, great architects would be 
the architects of the world, or what was then the 
Western world, Latin Christendom: and so there would 
be perpetual progreas, communication, sympathy in 
actual design and execution, as well as in the principles 
and in the science of construction. Accordingly, foreign 
architects are frequently heard of. Germans crossed 
the Alps to teach Italy the secret of the new archi- 
tecture.* Each nation indeetl seems to have worked 


• ** All countries, iu oiiopting a 

neighbouring style, soem however to 
have worked it with some peculiarities 
of their own, so that a person conver* 


sant with examples can tell, upon in- 
specting a bmidiug, not only to what 
period it belongs, but to whnt nation. 
Much depends on material, much on 
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out its own Gotliic witli certain general j)eculiarities, 
Germany, France, the Netherlands, England, and later 
Spain. All seem to aim at certain effects, all recognised 
certain broad j)rinciples, but the application of these 
principles varie.s infinitely. Sometimes a single build- 
ing, sometimes the buildings within a certain district, 
have their peculiarities. Under a guild, if there liad 
been full freedom for invention, originality, boldness of 
design, there had been more rigid uniformity, more close 
adherence to rule in the scientifical and technical parts. 

The name of Gothic has ascended from its primal 
meaning, that of utter contempt, to the highest honour ; 
it is become conventional for the architecture of the 
Jliddle Ages, and commands a kind of traditionary 
reverence. Perhaps Teutonic, or at least Transalpine, 
might be a more fit appellation. It was born, and 
reached its maturity and perfection north of the .\lj)s. 
Gothic, properly so called, is a stranger and an alien in 
Italy. Kome absolutely repudiated it. It was brought 
across the Alps by German architects ; it has ever borne 
in Italy the somewhat contemptuous name German- 
Gothic.*' Among its earliest Italian efforts is one re- 
markable for its history, as built by a French architect 
with English gold, and endowed with benefices in Eng- 
land. The Cardinal Gualo, the legate who placed the 
young Henry 111. on the tlirone of England, as he came 
back laden with the grateful or extorted tribute of the 
island, 12,000 marks of silver, encountered an architect 
of fame at Paris: he carried the Northern with him 
to his native Vercelli, where the Church of S. Andrea 

the style of tculpture,” &c. — Willis od land. — Compare Whewell. 
Architecture, p. 11. Mr. Hickihan** ^ Gotioo Tedeico. Compare 
book is most instructire on the three c. mix. 
styles predominant successively in Kng- 
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astonished Italy with its pointed arches, os well as 
the Italian clergy with the charges fixed for luiun- 

, . . • OoUiic. 

their maintenance on rrelerments m remote aj>. ma. 
England.' Assisi, for its age the wonder of the world, 
was built by a German architect. What is called the 
Lombard or Italian-Gothic, though inharmonious as 
attempting to reconcile vertical and horizontal lines, 
has no doubt its own admirable excellencies, in some 
respects may vie with the Transalpine. Its costly 
marbles, inlaid into the building, where they do not 
become alternate layers of black and wliito (to my 
judgement an utter defiance of every sound principle 
of architectural effect), its gorgeousness at Florence, 
Sienna, its fantastic grace at Orvieto, cannot but awaken 
those emotions which are the world’s recognition of 
noble architecture.*' Milan to me, with all its match- 
le.ss splendour, and without considering the architectural 
heresy of its modem west front, is wanting in religious- 
ness. It aspires to magnificence, and nothing beyond 
magnificence. It is a cathedral which might have been 
erected in the pride of their wealth by the godless 
Visconti. Nothing can be more wonderful, nothing 
more graceful, each seen singly, than the numbers 
numberless, in Milton’s words, of the turrets, pinnacles, 

I Coropare on Cardinal Gualo, vol. 

Ti. p. 81. 

Professor Willis lays down “that 
there is in fact no genuine Gothic 
building in Italy.” — On Italian Archi- 
tectuie» p. 4. He is inclined to make 
exceptions for some churches built in 
or neai Naples by the Angevine dynasty. 

** The curious result is a style in which 
the horizontal and vertical lines equally 
predominate; and which, while it wants 
alike the lateral exten-sion and repo^ 


of the Grecian and the lofty upward 
tendency and pyramidal majesty of the 
Gothic, is yet replete with many an 
interesting and valuable architeetur.fi 
lesson. It exhibits pointed arches, 
pinnacles, buttresses, tracery and clus* 
j tei'ed columns, rib-vaultings, and lofty 
I towers ; all these characteristics, in 
! abort, the bnre enunciation of which is 
! considered by many writers to be a 
I sutfideut detinition of Gothic.”~lbid. 
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statues, above, below, before, behind, on every side. 
But the effect is confusion, a dazzling the eyes and 
mind, distraction, bewilderment Tlie statues are a liost 
of visible images basking in the sunshine, not glorified 
saints calmly ascending to heaven. In the interior the 
vast height is concealed and diminished by the shrine- 
work which a great way up arrests the eye and prevents 
it from following the columns to the roof, and makes 
a second stage between the pavement and the vault ; a 
decoration without meaning or purport. 

There can be no doubt that the birthplace of true 
Gothic Architecture was north of the Alps ; it should 
seem on the Rhine, or in those provinces of France 
which then were German, Burgundy, Lorraine, Alsace, 
bordering ou the Rhine. It was a splendid gift of Teu- 
tonism before Germany rose in insurrection and set 
itself apart from Latin Christendom. North of the Alps 
it attained its full perfection ; there alone the Cathedral 
became in its significant symbolism the imper^nation 
of me<liieval Christianity. 

Tlie Northern climate may have had some connexion 
with its rise and development. In Italy and 
ciim*i4!. South tlie Sun is a tyrant; breadth of 

shadow must mitigate his force; the wide eaves, the 
bold projecting cornice must afford protection from his 
burning and direct rays ; there would ho a reluctance 
altogether to abandon those horizontal lines, which cast 
a continuous and unbroken shadow ; or to ascend as it 
were with the vertical up into the unslaked depths of 
tlie noonday blaze. The violent rains would be cast off 
more freely by a more flat and level roof at a plane of 
slight inclination. In the North the precipitate ridge 
would ca.st off the heavy snow, which might have lodged 
and injured the edifice. So, too, within the church the 
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Italian had to cool and diminish, the Northern would 
admit and welcome the flooding light. So much indeed 
did the Gothic Architecture enlarge and multiply the 
apertures for light, that in order to restore the solemnity 
it was obliged to subdue and sheathe as it were the 
glare, at times overpowering, by painted glass. And 
thu.s the magic of the richest colouring was added to 
the infinitely diversified forms of the architecture. 

The Gothic cathedral was the consummation, the 
completion of mediaeval, of hierarchical Cliristianity. 
Of that mediaevalism, of that hierarchism (though Italy 
was the domain, and Rome the capital of the Rope), the 
seat was beyond the Alps. The mediaeval hierarchical 
services did not rise to their full majesty and impressive- 
ness, till celebrated under a Gothic cathedral. The 
church might seem to expand, and lay itself out in long 
and narrow avenues, with the most gracefully con- 
verging jierspective, in order that the worshipper might 
contemplate with deeper awe the more remote central 
ceremonial. The enormous height more than com- 
pensated for the contracted breadth. Nothing could be 
more finely arranged for the processional services ; and 
the processional services became more frequent, more 
imjiosing. The music, instead of being beaten down by 
low broad arches, or lost within the heavier aisles, soared 
freely to the lofty roof, pervaded the whole building, 
was infinitely multiplied os it died and rose again to tho 
fretted roof. Even the incense curling more freely up 
to the immeasurable height, might give the notion of 
clouds of adoration finding their way to heaven. 

The Gothic cathedral remains an imperishable and 
majestic monument of hierarchical wealth, 
jK)wer, devotion ; it can hardly be absolutely tectnir. 
calletl self-sacrifice, for if built for the honour of God 
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and of the Rocleenier, it was honour, it was almost wor- 
ship, sliared in by tlie high ceelesiastic. That however 
has almost passed away ; God, as it were, now vindicates 
to himself his own. The cathedral has been described 
as a vast book in stone, a book which taught by sym- 
bolic language, partly plain and obvious to the simi>ler 
man, partly shrouded in not less attractive mystery. It 
was at once strikingly significant and inexhaustible ; 
bewildering, feeding at once and stimulating profound 
meditation. Even its height, its vastness might appear 
to suggest the Inconceivable, the Incomprehensible in 
the Godhead, to symbolise the Infinity, the incalculable 
grandeur and majesty of the divine works ; the mind felt 
humble under its shadow as before an awful presence. 
Its form and di.stribution was a confession of faith ; it 
typified the creed. Everywhere was the mystic number ; 
the Trinity was proclaimed by the nave and the aisles 
(multiplied sometimes as at Ikmrges and elsewhere to 
the other sacred number, seven), the three richly orna- 
mented recesses of the portal, the three towers. The 
Hose over the west was the Unity ; the whole building 
was a Cross. The altar with its decorations announced 
the Real Perpetual Presence. The solemn Crypt below 
represented the under world, the soul of man in dark- 
ness and the shadow of death, the body awaiting the 
resurrection. This was the more obvious universal 
language. By those who sought more abstruse and 
retondite mysteries, they might be found in all the 
multifarious details, provoking the zealous, curiosity, or 
dimly suggestive of holy meaning. Sculpture was called 
in to aid. All the great objective truths of religion had 
their fitting place. Even the Father, either in familiar 
symbol or in actual form, began to appear, and to assert 
his property in the sacred building. Already in the 
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Romanesque edifices tlie Son, eitlier as the balie in the 
lap of his Virgin Mother, on the cross, or ascending into 
heaven, liad taken his place over the central entrance, 
as it were to receive and welcome the worshipper. 
Before long he appeared not there alone, though there 
in more imposing form ; he was seen throughout all his 
wondrous history, with all his acts and miracles, down 
to the llesurrectiou, the Ascension, the return to Judge- 
ment. Everywhere was that hallowed form, in infancy, 
in pwwer, on the cross, on the right hand of the Father, 
coming down amid the hosts of angels. The most 
stupendous, the most multifarious scenes were repre- 
sented in reliefs more or less bold, prominent, and 
\ngorous, or rude and harsh. The carving now aspired 
to more than human beauty, or it delighted in the most 
hideous ugliness ; majestic gentle Angels, grinning hate- 
ful sometimes half-comic Devils. But it was not only 
the New and the Old Testament, it was the Golden 
I.«egend also which might be read in the unexliausted 
language of the cathedral. Our Lady had her own 
chapels for her own special votaries, and toward the 
East, behind the altar, the place of honour. Not only 
were there the twelve Apostles, the four Evangelists, 
the Martyrs, the four great Doctors of the Latin Church, 
each in his recognised form, and with his peculiar sym- 
bol, — the whole edifice swarmed with Saints within and 
without, on the walls, on the painted windows, over the 
side altars. For now the mystery was so awful that it 
might be atlministered more near to the common eye, 
upon the altar in every succursal chapel which lined the 
building : it was secure in its own sanctity. There were 
the Saints local, national, or those especially to whom 
the building was dedicated ; and the celestial hierarchy 
of the Areopagite, with its ascending orders, and con- 
VOL. IX. X 
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ventional forms, the winged serapli, the eherubic face. 
Tlie whole in its vastness and intricacy was to the out- 
ward sense and to the imagination what Scholasticism 
was to the intellect, an enormous effort, a waste and 
j)rodigality of power, which confounded and Ixnvildered 
rather than enlightened ; at the utmost awoke vague 
and indi.stinct emotion. 

But even therein was the secret of the imperishable 
power of the Gothic cathedraLs. Their hieroglyphic 
language, in its more ab-struse terms, became obsolete 
and unintelligible ; it was a purely hierarchical dialect ; 
its meaning, confined to the hierarchy, gradually lost its 
signification even to them. But the cathedrals them- 
selves retired as it were into more simple and more 
commanding majesty, into the solemn grandeur of th(‘ir 
general effect. They rested only on the wonderful bold- 
ness and unity of their design, the richness of tlieir 
detail. Content now to apjieal to the indelible, inex- 
tinguishublc kindred and affinity of the human heart to 
grandeur, grace, and beauty, the countless statues from 
objects of adoration became architect ural oniaments. 
So the mediaeval churches survive in their influence on 
the mind and the soul of man. Their venerable anti, 
quity comes in some sort in aid of their innate religious- 
ni.-ss. It is that about them which was temporarj' and 
accessory, their hierarchical character, which has chiefly 
dropped from them and become obsolete. They are 
now more absolutely and exclusively churches for the- 
worship of God. As the mediaeval pageantry has passed 
away, or shrunk into less imposing forms, the one object 
of worship, Christ, or God in Christ, has taken more 
full and absolute possession of the edifice. Where the 
service is more simple, as in our York, Durham, or 
Westminster, or even where tlie old faith prevails, in 
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Cologne, in Antwerp, in Strasburg, in Eheinis, in 
Bourges, in Rouen, it has become more popular, less 
ecclesiastical : everywhere the priest is now, according 
to the common sentiment, more the Minister, less the 
half-divinised Jlediator. And thus all that is the higher 
attribute and essence of Chri.stian architecture retains 
its nobler, and in the fullest sense, its religious power. 
The (lothic cathedral can hardly be contemplated with- 
out awe, or entered without devotion. 


X 2 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Christian Sculpture. 

During almost all this periixl Christian Sculpture was 
Chrioiui acce.s.sory, or rather subsidiary to architecture 
Sculpture, rpiig jy oniameiit and enrich 

the bnilding. In her Western conquests under Jtisti- 
nian, Constantinople sent back no sculptors ; only 
architects with her domes, and her Greek cross, and 
her splendid workers in mosaic. The prodigality with 
which Constantine, as Rome of old, despoiled the world 
to adorn his new city with ancient works of sculpture, 
put to shame, it should seem, rather than awoke the 
emulation of Christian Art. We have seen Constantine 
usurp the form, the attributes, even the statue, of 
Apollo.* We have heard even Tlieodosius do homage 
to art, and spare statues of heathen tleitios for their 
exquisite w'orkman.ship. Cliristian liistoriaus, Christian 
poets, lavish all their eloquence, and all their glowing 
verse on the treasures of ancient art. They describe 
with the utmost admiration the gods, the mythological 
j)ersonage8, those especially that crowded the baths of 
Zeuxippus ; which perishwl with the old Church of 
St. Sophia in the fatal conflagration in the fifth year of 
Justinian. In the Lausus stood the unrivalled Cnidian 

• History of Christianity, rol. ii. p. Poem, for its ap', of much spirit mid 
3."7; iii. 378. The whole passage. bmiity. See especially the dcscriptioni 
k Cedrenus, v. i. p. C48, Kd. Bonn, of Hecuha and of Homer. — Jacobs, 

'('lie FxphrasM of Christodonis, is a thologia. 
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Venus of Praxiteles; the Samian Juno of Lysippus;' 
the ivory Jove of Phidias. The whole city was thronged 
with statues of the Emperors and their Queens, of Con- 
stantine, Theodosius, Valentinian, Arcadius, and Hono- 
rius, Justinian, Loo, Theodora, Pulchcria, Eudocia.'* It 
is even said that there were marble statues of Arius, 
Macedonius, Subellius, and Eunomius, which wore ex- 
posed to filthy indignities by the orthodox Theodosius.' 
It appears not how far Sculpture had dared to embody 
in brass or in marble the hallowed and awful objects of 
Christian worship. It should seem indeed that tho 
Iconoclastic Emperors found statues, and those statues 
objects of adoration, to war upon. Though in the word 
Iconoclast, the image-breaker, the word for image is 
ambiguous; still the breaking seems to imply some- 
thing more destructive than tho effacing pictures, or 
picking out mosaics ; it is the dashing to pieces some- 
thing hard and solid. This controversy in the second 
Nicene Council comprehends images of brass or stone; 
one of the perpetual precedents is the statue of the 
Iledeemer said to have been raised at Pancas in Syria.^ 
The carved symbolic images of the Jewish ark are con- 
stantly alleged.* Those arc accursed who compare the 
images of the Lord and of the Saints to tho statues of 
Satanic Idols.'’ If we worship stones as Gods, how do 


* So at loiAt .‘says Cerirenus, p. 5G4. 
^ All these will be fouml in the de> 

spripUon of CoDstantinople by retina 
(jjUius. The work was translated by 
John Hall, l.oudon, 1729. 

* Gyllius, b. ii. c. xxiii. 

^ Aft. Concil. Nicen. ii. a.d. 737» 
4>'8piaKTi T<p XpifTTy. It was said to 
have been raised by the woman cured 
of lui issue of blood, p. 14; 


Kal UK6t'a — of a certain Saint in nn 
oratory, p. 23. 

* 'I^e SculptiliA in the Old Testa- 
ment, p. 45. 

*• The'ie are nnnthemati'od — 
ttK6va roO Kvpiov real twk ayletv 
airrov Sfioiait roit Zoayots rwv 2ara- 
ytKwy ciSwAw*' iyofidffayras' trtirrds 
fcal a7las tlnSyas rds in xpdr/iaTtwv 
icol fcal irdpas SXrjs 
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we worship the Martyrs and Apostles who broke down i 
and destroyed idols of stone?' The homage paid to j 

the statues of the Emperors was constantly urged to j 

repel the accusation of idolatry. Yet probably statues ^ 
which represented objects of Cliristian worship were ^ 
extremely rare ; and when Image-worship was restori'd 
what may be called its song of victory, is silent as to 
Sculptures the Lord, the Virgin, the Angels, Saints, 
Martyrs, Priesthoisl, take their place over the portal 
entrance; but shining in colours to blind the eyes of 
the heretics. To the keener perception of the Greeks 
there may have arisen a feeling that in its more rigid 
and solid form the Image was more near to the Idol. 

At the same time, the a*t of Sculpture and casting in 
bronze was probably more degenerate and out of use ; 
at all events it was too slow and laborious to supply the 


pilots ^yicus toD 

0«ou ^K*fA77tr/cu$, iv Upo7t ffK«vt<Tt 

Kod Totxoii Te ko} (Tovieiy^ 

oXkois “f* d5o7f, p. 375. In this 

miiiu*® enwnieration the first must be i 
^tutties. The letter of TaraMUA i& le.'S 
clear : mentions only paintiu;;, mo- 

siits, tablets, ami <r6.vih<t ; and 

in lb® Trcotise of the I*atn.’uch Cler- 
published by Mai, Spicilcgium, 

Komn«'J"'» P* 

relicl'*) and cwntrasUti , 

with punlinSB. I 

I Tooi \ldovs MS 0eovf ' 

(if I really divine worship to | 

these stones, as I are accused) »«r ti/uw | 
Kod irpoffKoi'w Toi»r fiiprvpas kcu 
iiiro<rr6\ovs <ruyTp!\Payras koI iiro- 
rd fw8to. — The | 

addre>H of Lwntiua, p. 48. 

k t;ee th® Poem in the Anthoioj^u 
{XpiffrtdyiKa ’Eviypdfifmra), Jmwbs, 
i. -d0. 


eXanifny ojcri^ rr)^ aXtj^ias vaAir 

Kai T*« Kopat tw*' 

ijwfn»;ev fv<r«/3«^ *r«irTyMt« irAa*^* 

rai wirru «o4 irAarv^rrat 

'Idov av^ Xpitrnw 

A^rri wpof vipot Ka646pat tow «pay«^ 

«ai TO? (TKorttwo? otpe'aft? h-arp^ntt. * 

T^? tiffodov S' kK fleto irwAn, 

OT^oyt»o^iTOi. ffoi^wAo^, ^ nap$tyot, 
ovof 6i Kot trpoti/xH. hK trAaworpdn-Oi 
OVP row ^iVKpyoU i<mip:vyrai wXrfviov 
irvcAy trowro? ota <^vpoi row iofaow. 

Wi (Attgili) ^lo^roi. fiapTvp*?, 
o$*v KuXovptv \p%imrptKXwo¥ vtoy, 

TOW irplw Aa^tii^a xpo<tw»t>#aow, 

TOW dpbi'oii' ff)toi^a Xptyrow irwpiov. 
XpiOTOW 6i (AtjTptH, Xpi>7rrMrr)pwcww rvirowv 
col row (TO^wpyew rijw cixbt^ * 

'Phis was Michael the t)ruokard, son of 
Tlieodora (Jaeol»' Not»*;, Compare 
Tol. ii. p. 411. Was the Painting of 
Michitcl the Airhang:e), celfbrated in 
two other Kplgcanw, erected on this 
occcsion ? — ;Pp. Pi, 13.) 

* A(X*oifoi'^ <iyyeAtapxoe, durufAarow 

pep^fi 

d >*«Ta roAp^ctf x^pb? durt pAairaro* 
olif dt T*;^wij 

xputp^oai frop$ptv9<u T^wi^pcwd? txcot^v. 
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demand of triumphant zeal in the restoration of the 
persecuted Images. There was therefore a tacit com- 
promise ; nothing appeared but painting, mo.saic8, en- 
graving on cups and chalices, embroidery on ve.stments. 
The renunciation of Sculpture grew into a onistim 
rigid passionate aversion. The Greek at 
length learned to contemplate tliat kind of 
more definite and full representation of the Dtdty or 
the Saints with tlie aversion of a Jew or a Moham- 
medan."’ Yet some admiration for ancient Sculpture 
of heathen objects lingered behind in the Grecian mind. 
In his vehement and bitter lamentation over the de- 
struction of all the beautiful works of bronze by the 
Crusaders in the Latin Conquest of Constantinople, 
Nicetas is not content with branding the avarice which 
cast all these wonderful statues into the melting-pot to 
turn them into money ; he denounces the barbarians as 
dead to every sense of beauty," who remorselessly de- 
stroyed the colossal Juno, the equestrian Bellerophon, 
the ilercules; as regardle.ss of the proud reminiscences 
of old Rome, they melted the swine and the wolf which 
suckled Romulus and Remus, and the ass with its driver 
set up by Augustus after the battle of Actium ; they 
feared not to seize the magic eagle of Apollonius of 
Tyana 1‘iven the exquisite Helen, who set the world 
in amis, notwithstanding her unrivalled beauty and her 
fame, touched not, and did not soften those iron-hearted, 

“ Nicephorus Critopulns a late ^ carvings iu ivory were peimittetl seem- 
writer, wy*5, ro^tty oifK *tKovai ^ ^ ingly in all ages of Byzautme art. 
iKK\Tjaia 4roUi ob ovBt • Nicoti* (.’hoiiiaU de Signis,®/ voO 

Ao{«trra$&XAa ypaiTT^s/idi'oi', quoted «aAov lu'^pcurrin ourot &dp&<ipoi. 
in Snirer, who tqtcaks ju.%tly of “ Iiwa- ; Some caliwi the oqtiwtrian Uvileiophou 
soulptAs ot cxcisias, ipsiu$que I>ei Joshua the Son of Nuu. This is re- 
r«‘|>rescatationes apiid tiruicos etiam-, markable, 
iium ignotas.'* The exquisite small 
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I those unlettered savages, who could not read, who had 
! never hearfl of Homer." 

The West might seem to assert its more bold and 
I Sculpture image-worship by its unrestrained and 

I inibcWMt, pr^Jigal display of religious sculpture; still it 

I was mostly sculpture decorative, or forming an integral 
part of Architecture. It was not the ordinary occupa- 
tion of Sculpture to furnish the beautiful single statue 
of marble or of bronze. Rome had no succession of 
Emperors, whose attribute and privilege it was to a late 
period in Constantinople to have their image set up for 
tlie homage of the people, and so to keep alive the art 
of carving marble or casting bronze. But gradually in 
the Romanesque, as in the later Gothic Architecture, 
the west front of the Churches might seem, us it were, 
the chosen place for sacred Images. Not merely did 
the Saviour and the Virgin appear as the Guanlian 
Deities over the portal, gradually the Host of Heaven, 
Angels, Apostles, Martyrs, Evangelists, Saints spread 
over the whole fayade. They stood on pedestals or in 
niches ; reliefs more or less high found their panels in 
I the walls ; the heads of the jwrtal arches were carved 

I in rich designs ; the semicircle more or less round or 

pointed, above the level line of the door, was crowded 
with sacred scenes, or figures. But in all the.se, as in 
other statues if such there were, witliin the Churches, 
Christian modesty required that human or divinised 
figures must be fully clad. Sculpture, whose essence is 
form, found the naked human figure almost under pro- 
scription. There remained nothing for the sculptor’s 

or Helen he I ka\ rcAfO*' itvaX<pafi^jrois 

roitt HvtTfjLftXlKTovs; ip' ifJKixOa^f \ KoiyrwiTis ra/v 4ir\ ao) Pa\^^i7j$(irr<vp 
roi/s triSijp6<f>pot'at; I 4K€lyaiy 4waty. — Bonn., p. {$63. 

wov irapi i-ypofip-drois &ap&dpots ' 
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art but the attitude, the countenance, and the more or 
less graceful fall of the druj>ery ; all this too, in strict 
subordination to the architectural effect; with tliis he 
must be content, and not sispire to centre on himself 
and his work the admiring and long dwelling eye.” The 
Sculptor, in general, instead of the votary and master 
of a high and independent art, became the workman of 
the architect; a step or two higher than the carver of 
the capital, or the moulding, the knosp or the finial.'* In 
some respects the progress of Gothic, though it multi- 
plied images to infinity, was unfavourable ; as the niches 
became loftier and narrower, the Saints rose to dispro- 
jHjrtionate stature, shrunk to meagre graciUty, they 
became ghosts in long shrouds. Sometimes set on high 
upon pinnacles, or crowded in hosts as at lililan, they 
lost all distinctness, and were absolutely nothing more 
than architectural ornaments. 

All, no doubt, even as regards sculptural excellence, 
is not equally rude, barbarous, or barren. So many 
artists could not be employed, even under conventional 
restrictions, on subjects so suggestive of high and solemn 
emotion, men themselves under deep devotional feelings, 
without communicating to the hard stone some of their 
own conceptions of majesty, awfulness, serenity, grace, 
beauty. The sagacious judgement among the crowds of 
figures in front of our Cathedrals may discern some of 
the nobler attributes of Sculpture, dignity, expression, 
skilful and flowing disposition of draperj’, even while that 
judgement is not prompted and kindled by reverential 


9 Eren of the Crucifix Schnaose has Jshr. kuner, im 13 und noch allg^ 
justly said, *' Glek-hzeitig kndeite sich tneioer in 14 vertritt eiii Schurx um 
auch die Traclit drs Gekreuzigteu ; die ^ die Hiifle ihre Stelle.”*-~»T. p. 390. 
lange Tunica, welche fifiher den Kdr> ^ It is to be obsen'ed that the Statues 
fier ganz verhiillte, wird schon in 12 were only inteuded to be seen in front. 
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religiousness, as is often the case, to imagine that in the 
statue wliich is in the man’s own mind. In the reliefs, 
if there be more often confu.sion, grotesquoness, there 
is not seldom vigour and distinctness, skilful grouping, 
an artistic representation of an impressive scene. The 
animals arc almost invariably hard, conventional emblems 
not drawn from nature ; but the human figure, if with- 
out anatomical precision, mostly unnecessary w'hen so 
amply swathed in drapery, in its outline and projKirtions 
is at times nobly developed. Yet, on the whole, the 
indulgence usually claimed and readily conceded for 
the state of art at the periixl, is in itself the unanswer- 
able testimony to its imperfection and barbarism. Chris- 
tian_ Sculpture must produce, ns it did afterwards pro- 
duce, something greater, with John of Bologna and 
Michael Angelo, or it must bo content to leave to 
heathen Greece the uncontested supremacy in this won- 
derful art. Sculpture, in truth, must learn from ancient 
art those elementary lessons which Christianity could 
not teach, which it dared not, or would not venture to 
teach : it must go back to Gn^cce for that revelation of 
the inexhaustible beauties of thi! human form which had 
long been shrouded from the eyes of men. The anthro- 
poihoridiism of the Greeks grew out of, and at the same 
time fully developed the physical perfection of the 
human body. That i)erfection was the model, the ideal 
of the Sculptor. The gods in stature, force, majesty, 
projjortion, beauty, were but superhuman men. To the 
Christian there was still some disdain of the sensual 
perishable body; with monasticism, that disdain grew 
into contempt ; it must be abased, macerated, subdued. 
The utmost beauty which it could be allowed was 
patience, meekness, gentleness, lowliness. To the fully 
developed athlete succeeded the emaciated saint The 
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man of sorrow’s, the form “ of the servant,” still lingered 
in the Divine Redeemer ; the Saint must be glorified in 
meekness; the Martyr must still bear the sign and 
exj»re.ssion of his humiliation. The whole age might 
seem determined to disguise and conceal, even if not to 
debase, the human form, the Sculptor’s projjer domain 
and study, in its free vigorous movement or stately 
tranquillity. The majestic Prelate was enveloped in 
his gorgeous and cumbrous habiliments, which dazzled 
with their splendour; the strong, tall, noble Ivnight 
was .sheathed in steel ; even the Monk or Friar was 
swathed in his coarse ungainly dress, and cowl. Even 
for its draperies reviving Sculpture must go back to the 
antique. 

There was one branch, however, of the art — Monn- 
meutal Sculpture — which assumed a peculiar MonraDeDua 
character and importance under Christianity, 
and aspired to originality and creativeness. Even 
Monumental Sculpture, in the Middle Ages, was in 
some degree arehitcetural. The tomb upon which, the 
canopy under which, lay the King, the Bishop, or the 
Knight, or the Lady, was as carefully and as elaborately 
wrought as the slumbering image. In the repose, in 
the expression of serene sleep, in the lingering majesty, 
gentleness, or holiness of countenance of these elligies 
there is often singular beauty.' Kepaso is that in which 
Sculpture delights ; the repose, or the collapsing into 
rest, of a superhuman being, after vigorotis exertion ; 
nothing, therefore, could be more exquisitely suited to 


* Among (he noblest tombt» in Italy I tello. Our ownCtthedi-als have noble 
are that of Beneilict XI. at Perugia,! specimens of wmewhal rmler wotk— 
by John, son of Nioolo Pisano; of^ the K«iward 111., Queen PhiU|>{ia, and 
Gregory X., by Miirgarilone, at Areszo ; I Ricliard II. in Westminister Abbey, 
of Jolin XXIII., at Klorence, by Dona- j 
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the art than the peace of the Christian sleeping after a 
weary life, sleeping in conscious immortality, sleeping 
to awake to a calm and joyful resurrection. Even the 
drapery, for Sculpture must here, above all, submit to 
conceal the form in drapery, is at rest. But Monu- 
mental Sculpture did not confine itself to the single 
recumbent figure. The first great Christian Sculptor, 
Nicolo Pisano, in the former part of the 14th century, 
showed his earliest skill and excellence in the reliefs 
round the tomb of St. Dominic at Bologna.* It is re- 
markable that the first great Christian Sculptor was a 
distinguished architect. Nicolo Pisano had mauifcstly 
studied at Borne and elsewhere the remains of ancient 
art j they g^de and animate, but only guide and ani- 
mate his bold and vigorous chisel. Christian in form 
and sentiment, some of liis figures have all the grace 
and ease of Grecian Art. Nicolo Pi.sano stood, indeed, 
alone almost as much in advance of his successors, as of 
those who had gone before.' Nor did Nicolo Pisano 
confine himself to I^Ionumental Sculpture. The spacious 
pulpits began to offer panels which might be well filled 
up with awful admonitory reliefs. In those of Pisa and 
Sienna the master, in others his disciples and scholars, 
displayed their vigour and power. There was one scene 
wliich permitted them to reveal the naked form — the 
Last Judgement. Men, women, rose unclad from their 


• See oD Nicolo Cicopnara, 

Storia de Scultura, v. 111» with Uie 
illustratiTe PrinU. Id Count Cicog- 
Dai4t*s engravings the transition from 
the earliest masters to Nicolo Pisano^ is 
to be transported to another age, tt> 
overleap ocnturicf. 

( Count Cicognara writes thus : all 
that I have ■»*cn, aiul all the Count's | 


illustrations, eontirm his judgement 
** Tutto ci6 rhe lo aveva proceduto era 
multo al di sotto de lui,e per elevarsi 
ad uD tratto fu forza d’un genio stra- 
oidinario," p. 223. ** E le opere degli 

Bcolari di Niocolo ci aembreranno tal« 
Volta della mano desuoi predecessori.’* 
p. 234. Guilds of sailpture now arose 
at Sienna and elsewhere. 
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tombs. And it is singular to remark bow Nieolo Pisano 
seized all that was truly noble and sculptural. The 
human form appears in infinite variety of bold yet 
natural attitude, without the grotesque distortions, with- 
out the wild extravagances, the writhing, the shrinking 
from the twisting serpents, the torturing fiends, the 
monsters preying upon the vitals. Nieolo wrought 
before Dante, and maintained the sobriety of his art. 
Later Sculpture and Painting must aspire to represent 
all that Poetry had represented, and but imperfectly 
represented in words : it must illustrate Dante. 

But in the first half of the fifteenth century, during 
the Popedom of Eugenius and Nicolas V., Sculpture 
broke loose from its architectural servitude, and with 
Donatello, and with Brunelleschi (if Brunelleschi had 
not turned aside and devoted himself exclusively to 
architectural art), even with Ghiberti, asserted its dignity 
and independence as a creative art." The Evangelist 
or the Saint began to stand alone tnisting to his own 
majesty, not depending on his position as part of an 
harmonious architectural design. The St Mark and 
the St. George of Donatello are noble statues, fit to take 
their place in the public squares of Florence. In his 
fine David, after tlie death of Goliath, above all in his 
Judith and Holofemes, Donatello took a bolder flight. 
In that masterly work (writes Vasari) the simplicity of 
the dress and countenance of Judith manifest her lofty 
spirit and the aid of God ; as in Holofemes wine, sleep. 


■ Donatello born 1383, diod 1466 ; 
Brunelleschi 1398 ; Ghiberti 1378, 
died 1455. I ought perhaps to have 
added Jacobo della Quercia, who worked 
rather earlier at Bologna and Sienna. 
Head in Vaaaji the curiotie contest be- 


tween Donatello and Brunelleschi, in 
which Donatello owned that while 
himself mode an unrivalled Contedino, 
Brunelleschi made a Chiist. See Vasaii 
on the works of Donatello. 
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and death are expres,s«l in his limbs; which, having 
lost their animating spirit, are cold and failing. Dona- 
tello succeeded so well in |xirtrait sfatuarj', that to his 
favourite female statue he sjiid— Speak! speak! Ilis 
fume at Padua was unrivalled. Of him it was nobly 
said, either Donatello was a piniphetic anticipation of 
Buonarofti, or Donatello lived again in Buonarotti. 

Ghiberti’s great work was the gates of the Baptistery 
at Florence, deserving, in Michael Angelo’s praise, to 
be called the Gates of Heaven ; and it wa.s from their 
copiousness, fidieity, and unrivalled sculptural designs, 
that these gsites demanded and obtaine<l their fame. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Christian Painting. 

Painting, which, with architccturo and music, aUained 
its perfect and consummate excellence under christiim 
the influence of Latin Christianity, had yet to 
await the century wliich followed the pontificate of 
Nicolas V. before it culminated, through Francia and 
Perugino, in Jlichael Angelo, Leonardo, Raflaelle, Cor- 
reggio, and Titian. It received only its first impulse 
from modimval Christianity ; its perfection was simulta- 
neous with tho revival of classical letters and ancient art. 
Religion had in a great degree to contest the homage, 
even of its greatest masters, with a dangerous rival. 
Some few only of its noblest professors were at that time 
entirely faithful to Christian art. But all these, ns well 
ns the second Teutonic school, Albert Durer and his fol- 
lowers, are beyond our bounds.* 

Of the great Epochs of I’ainting, therefore, two only, 
preparatory to the Perfect Age, belong to our present 
history : 1. That which is called (I cannot but think too 


* It were imwiM and presuroptuouK 
(since our survey here also must bo 
brief and rapid) to enter into the ar* 
tistk and antiquarian questions whk'h 
have been agitated and discussed w’ith 
so much knowledge and industry by 
modern writer*, e4pecially (though 1 
would not pass over Lanzi, still les^ 
the new Annotated Edition of V'ltsari) 


by the Baixm Rumohr ( Itnlienische 
Korschiiogen'). my friend M. Rio (Art 
Chrdlien), by Kugicr and his all- 
occompli»h<*d Translatoia, nnd by Lord 
Lindsay fChiistian Art;. In my sum- 
mary 1 shall endravotir to indicate the 
sources from which it can be nmp)iiie<L 
justified, or filled up. 
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exclusively) the Byzantine period ; II. That initiatory 
branch of Italian art which I will venture to name, from 
the subjects it chose, the buildings which it chiefly 
adorned, and the profe.s.sion of many of the best masters 
who practised it, the Cloistral e{X)ch. The second period 
reached its height in Fra Angelict) da Fiesole.'* 

It is impossible to doubt that Painting, along with the 
conservation of some of its technical processes, and with 
some traditionary forms, and the conventional repre- 
sentation of certain scenes in the Scriptural History or 
in Legends, preserved certain likenesses, as they were 
thought to be, of the Saviour and his Apastles and Mar- 
tyrs, designated by fixed and determinate lineaments, as 
well as by their symbolical attributes. The paintings 
in the Catacombs at Home show such forms and coun- 
tenances in almost unbroken descent till nearly two 
centuries after the conversion of Constantine.' The his- 
tory of Iconoclasm has recorded how such pictures were 
in the East 'religiously defended, religiously destroyed, 
religiously restored; how the West, in defiance, as it 
were, and contempt of the impious persecutor, seemed 
to take a new impulse, and the Popes of the Iconoclastic 


* Bom 1387 — becatn« a Dominic«n 
1407. 

< Much hits been done during the 
last few years in the Caticombs. The 
great French Publication, by M. I..ouis 
Herret, is beautiful ; if it be as tme as 
beautiful, by some ineiplicable means, 
some of the paintings have be‘iome in- 
finitely more distinct and brilliant, 
since I saw them some thirty years 
ago. It is unfortunate that the pas&ion 
for early att, and polemic passion, are 
so busy in discovering what they are 
determined to find, that sober, histori- 


cal, and artistic criticism is &irly be- 
wildeml. There are two important 
questionsyettobesettled: Whendidthe 
Catacombs cease to be places of burial ? 
(what is the date of the later cemeteries 
of Rome ?). When did the Catacomb 
Chapels cease to be places not of public 
worship, but of fervent private devo- 
tion ? To the end of that period, 
whenever it was, they would continue 
to be embellished by art, and therefore 
the difBculty of affixing dates to works 
of art is increased. 
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age lavished large sums on decorations of tlieir churches 
by paintings, if not by sculpture. No doubt, also, many 
monk-artists fled from the sacrilegious East to practise 
their holy art in the safe and quiet West. Even a cen- 
tury or more before this, it is manifest that Justinian’s 
conquest of Italy, as it brought the Byzantine form of 
architecture, so it brought the Byzantine skill, the modes 
and usages of the subsidiary art. The Byzantine paint- 
ing of that age lives in the mosaics (the more durable 
process of that, in all its other forms, too perishable art) 
on the walls of the Church of San Vitale, and in S. Apol- 
linaris in Ravenna, and in other Italian cities under 
Greek influence. These mosaics maintain the inde- 
feasible character'* of Greek Christianity. The vast, 
majestic image of the Saviour broods indeed over the 
place of honour, above the high altar ; but on the chan- 
cel-walls, within the Sanctuary, are on one side the 
Emperor, Theodora on the other, not Saints or Martyrs, 
not Bishops or Popes. It cannot be argued, from the 
survival of these more lasting works, that mosaic predo- 
minated over other modes of painting, either in Con- 
stantinople or in the Byzantinised parts of the West. 
But as it was more congenial to the times, being a work 
more technical and mechanical, so no doubt it tended 
to the hard, stifiT, conventional forms which in general 
characterise Byzantine art, as well as to their perpetuity. 
The traditions of painting lived on. The descriptions of 
the paintings on the walls of the Romans* by the poets 


* On the Mosaics of Leo IlL, Anas* 
tasius in yit. compare Schnaase, Bil- 
dcnde Kuost, iii. p. &05. 

* In the Castle Villa of Pontius 
Leontius on the Garonne> in the verses 
of Sidooius Apollinaris, Carm. zxii.» 

VOL. IX. 


were painted on one part scenes from 
the Mithridntic war waged bjr LucuL 
lus; on the other the opening Chapters 
of tiie Old Testament. ** Recutitonim 
primordia J udieorum.** Sidooius seems 
to have betti surprised at the splendour 
Y 
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of the fourth or fifth centuries bear striking resemblance 
to those of the poets of Charlemagne and Louis the 
Pious, of the works which adorned Aix-la-Chapelle and 
the Palace of Ingelheim. How far, during all this 
period, it was old Roman art, or Roman art modified by 
Byzantine influences, may seem a question unimportant 
to general history, and probably incapable of a full 
solution. We must confine ourselves to that which is 
specially and exclusively Christian art. 

Of all Christian painting during this long period, from 
the extinction of Paganism to tlie rise of Italian art 
(its first dawn at the beginning of the twelfth century, 
bri'^htening gradually to the time of Nicolas V.), the 
one characteristic is that its object was worship, not art. 
It was a mute preaching, which addressed not the 
refined and intelligent, but the vulgar of all ranks,' Its 
utmost aim was to awaken religious emotion, to suggest 
reiiirious thought It was therefore — more, no doubt 
ill the East thau in the West— rigidly traditional, con- 
ventional, hierarchical. Each form had its special type, 
from which it was dangerous, at length forbidden, to 
depart. Each scene, with its grouping and arrange- 
jnent consecrated by long reverence; the artist 
worked in the trammels of usage ; he had faithfully to 
transmit to others that which he had received, and 
no more. Invention was proscribed; novelty might 


and duration of the colours : 

" ptctura mlcat, nec tempore 

DcpreSeU luipent 

Fortunatus mentions wood-carving aa 
rivalling p»inting» 

• Qttue picture eolet. Ugna dedere Jocoa.'* 
See Ermoodus Nigellus, for the point- 
ings at Ingelheim. 


' See tbe ureek bpigram on tne 
painting of Michael the Archangel. 

'Oc 0po«v rbr oAAa 


not 


n rw9vp«yi^¥. 

Jaootaa, p. U. 

This whole series of Epigrams was in- 
scribed, no doubt, either under paint- 
ings, or under illumioatioos in MSS. 
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incur the suspicion almost of heresy — at all events it 
would be an unintelligible language. Symbolism without 
a key ; it would either jar on sacred associations, or per- 
plex, or offend.* 

From the earliest period there had been two tradi- 
tional conceptions of that which was the central figure 
of Christian art, the Lord himself. One represented the 
Saviour as a beautiful youth, beardless— a purely ideal 
image, typical perhaps of the rejuvenescence of mankind 
in Christ'* Such was the prevailing, if not the exclu- 
sive conception of the Redeemer in the West In the 
East, the Christ is of mature age, of tall stature, meet- 
ing eyebrows, beautiful eyes, fine-formed nose, curling 
hair, figure slightly bowed, of delicate complexion, dark 
beard (it is sometimes called wine-coloured beard), his 
face, like his mother’s, of the colour of wheat, long 
fingers, sonorous voice, and sweet eloquence (how was 
this painted ?),' most gentle, quiet, long-suffering, patient, 
with all kindred graces, blending the manhood with the 
attributes of God. In the fabulous letter ascribed to 


f Kugler hu the quotation fi-om the ! lation publiahed by Bohn, p. 249. But 
Acts of the Council of Nice, whith show compaj'e the two beftds from the Cats- 
that the Byzantiue paiiiteis worked | com^, engmred in the Translation of 
according to a law 64<rfios. But M. ; Kugler. The^t if indeed repre- 
DidiWs work, Manuel d’lconogmphie | sent fAa Redeemer, and are of the 
Chre'tienne, at once proved the exi»U ; period eupposed, approximate more 
ence, and in fact published this law, i nearly to tlie Eastern type, 
according to which, in his vivid words | * Didron, p. 248, from John of Da« 

— ■* L'artiste Gi-ec Cht nsservi aux tia- j masens. M. Didron has fully investi* 
ditions comme Tanimal k son instinct, gated the subject, but with an utter 
ti fait uiie tigure ci'nime Thirondelle | and total want of histoncal criticism, 
son uid ou I'abeille sa ruche,*' p. iv. | He accepts this controrersial tract of 
The Ch'eek Fainter’s Guide, which filb | John of Dnimiscus (he docs not seem to 
the gieater )>ai't of M. Didion's book, : read (jreek) os an authority for all tlie 
given all the rules of technical procedure j old Legends of Abgarus of Edessa, and 
and design. i the likenesses of Christ painted or 

^ Didron, Hist, de Dieu, and a trans> | carved by order of Constantine. 
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Lentulus, descriptive of the person of the Redeemer, 
this conception is amplified into still higher beauty.'^ 
The tmth seems to be that this youthful Western type 
was absolutely and confessedly ideal ; it was symbolic 
of the calm, gentle, young, world-renewing reli^on. In 
one place the Christ seems standing on the mystic moun- 
tain from whence issue the four rivers of Paradise, the 
Gospels of everlasting life.“ The tradition of the actual 
likeness was Eastern (it was unknown to Augustine), 
and this tradition in all its forms, at the second Council 
of Nicma, and in the writings of John of Damascus, 
became historical fact. Though at that time tliere was 
not much respect for Scripture or probability, yet the 
youthful, almost boyish typo of the Western Church, 
if it still survived, was so directly at issue with the 
recorded age of Jesus, that even in tlie West the de- 
scription in John of Damascus, embellished into the 
bolder fiction of Lentulus, the ofifspring, and not the 
parent of the controversy, found general acceptance in 
the West as in the East.” 


k Compare Hiit, of Christianity, iii. 
p, 390, for the traneUtion of Lentulus. 

I am astounded at finding in a book 
like Kugler’i (the English translation 
especially haring undergone such super* 
rision) the assertion that this letter of 
Lentulus may “ possibly be assigned to 
the third century,” p. 12. What eri - 1 
dence is there of iU existenee before 
the ninth or even the eleventh century ? 
It is a strange argument, the only one j 
that 1 <an find, that the description 
reumhies some of the earliest so-called 
Portraits of the Saviour, even one in 
the Catacombs. It is clear that it wm 
unknown to the early Fathers, especi- 
ally to St, Augustine. If known, it 1 
must have been adduced at the Council 


of Nioea, and by John of Damascus. 
But even the fable had not been beard 
of at that time. I have not the least 
doubt that it was a fiction growing out 
of the controversy. 

• Didron, p. 251, 

• Hence too the Veronica, the vera 
siirwr, a singular blending of Greek 
and Latin fiction and language. William 
Grimm, however, in his “ Die Sage von 
Ursprung der Qiruftus Bilder,** treats 
this as a fancy of Mabillon and Pape- 
broch. He derives it from the tra- 
ditional name, Bsporiici}, of the woman 
whose issue of blood was stanched, who 
iraditioMtty also was the S. Ve-onica. 
— Berlin. Transact., 1843. 
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But the triumph of Iconoclasm had been a monastic 
triumph — a triumph for which the monks had suffered, 
and admired each other’s martyr sufferings. Gradually 
misery and pain became the noblest, dearest images ; 
(he joyous and elerating, if still lowly, emotions of the 
older faith, gave place altogether to gloom, to dreary 
depression. Among one class of painters, the monks of 
St. Basil, there was a reaction to absolute black- Monk. oi 
ness and ugliness. The Saviour became a suck school, 
dismal, macerated, self-tortured monk. Light vanished 
from his brow ; gentleness from his features ; calm, 
serene majesty from his attitude. 

Another change, about the tenth century, came over 
the image of the Lord. It was no longer the 
mild Redeemer, but the terrible Judge, which otmury. 
painting strove to represent. As the prayers, the hymn.s, 
gradually declined from the calm, if not jubilant tone 
of the earliest Church, the song of deliverance from 
hopeless unawakening death, the triumph in the assurance 
of eternal life, — so the youthful symbol of the new reli- 
gion, the form which the Godhead, by its in-dwelling, 
beautified and glorified, the still meek, if commanding 
look of the Redeemer, altogether disappeared, or ceased 
to be the most ordinary and dominant character: he 
became the King of tremendous majesty, before whom 
stood shuddering, guilty, and resuscitated mankind.” 
The Cross, too, by degrees, became the Crucifix.’’ The 
image of the Lord on the Cross was at first ^ 

• -The Cmclllx. 

meek, though suffering ; pain was represented, 

but pain overcome by patience ; it was still a clothed 

* See the obMiratioas of Schnaase 1 fixion U in a Codex of the time of 
above, p. 599, note. I Basil the Mao’donian (867-886), Hi, 

P Schnanae says that Uie Hrat Bj- p. 216, 
zantine representation of the Cruci- i 
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form, with long drapery. By degrees it was stripped 
to ghastly nakedness ; agony became the prevailing, 
absorbing tone. Tlie intensity of the suffering strove at 
least to subdue the sublime resignation of the sufferer ; 
the object of the artist was to wring the sjjectator’s heart 
with fear and anguish, ratlier than to chasten with quiet 
sorrow or elevate with faith and hope ; to aggravate 
the sin of man, rather than display the mercy of God. 
Painting vied with the rude sculj>ture which arose in 
many quarters (sculpture more often in wood than in 
stone), and by the red streaming blood, and the more 
vivid expression of pain in the convulsed limbs, deepened 
the effect ; till, at last, that most hideous and repulsive 
object, the painted Crucifix, was offered to the groaning 
worship of mankind.*! 

But this was only one usage, though the dominant 
one — one scliool of Byzantine art. Painting, both at 
Constantinople and in Italy, was more true to its own 
dignity, and to Christianity. It still strove to maintain 
nobler conceptions of the God-Man, and to embody the 
Divinity glorifying the flesh in which it dwelt. In this 
respect, no doubt, the more durable form of the art would 
be highly conservative ; it prevented deeper degenera- 
tion. If other painting might dare to abrogate the 


s The ciiriou* and just obeervfttions et le* jiigement^ demipr*, avec les re- 
of M. Didron should be borne in mind pre^iilations dcs supplices dc I’cnfer, 
in the Histoiy of Christian Painting. 1 abondent pendant le moyen Age. A 
** Noiudirons hcette occasion, qu’il n*y partir de U renaissance A nos jours 
aurmit rien de plus interessant qu*k cest la douceur, et, disons le mot. la 
signaler dans Pordre chronologique le» scntimentalite, qui dominent; alors on j 

snjeta de la Bible, du Martyrologe, ct adopte la bdn^ction des petits enfauts, | 

de la Le'gendc, que les dirterentes et les dt^rotions qui ont le comr |our I 

epoquesont surtout afloctionne's. iMns ^ I’objet. II faut chercher In raison de j 

les catarombes il ii'y a pas une sc^ne tousces faits.” — Didmn, Manuel d’ico- ( 

de mailyre, maU une foule de sujrts nc^raphie, p. 182, note. The reason is I 

relatifs Ala resurrection. I>es Martyrs clear enough. | 
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tradition or the law, Mosaic would be more unable, or 
more unwilling, to venture upon dangerous originality. 
It would be a perpetual protest against the encroach- 
ments of ugliness and deformity : its attribute, its ex- 
cellence being brilliancy, strongly contrasted diversity 
and harmony of rich colouring, it would not consent to 
darken itself to a dismal monotony. Yet Mosaic can 
hardly become high art ; it is too artificial, too mechani- 
cal. It may have, if wrought from good models, an. 
imposing effect ; but the finely-evanescent outline, the 
tnie magic of colouring, the depth, the light and shade, 
the half-tints, the blending and melting into each other 
of hues in their finest gradations, are beyond its powers. 
The interlaying of small pieces cannot altogether avoid 
a broken, stippled, spotty effect: it cannot be alive. 
As it is strong and hard, we can tread it under foot on 
a pavement, and it is still bright as ever : but in the 
church, the hall, or the chamber, it is an enamelled 
wall — but it is a wall ; ' splendid decoration, but aspiring 
to none of the loftier excellences of art. But throughout 
this period faithful conservation was in truth the most 
valuable service. Mosaic fell in with the tendency to 
conventionalism, and aided in strengthening conven- 
tionalism into irresistible law.’ 

Thus Byzantiue art, and Homan art in the West, so 


' Kugler (p. 20) is nlmost inclined 
to suspect that historic painting on 
tra//5 in Mosaic arose under Christian 
influences in the fourth cenluJT'. It 
was before on paretnente., 

• The account of the earlier Mosaics, 
and the description of those at Rome 
and at ihirenna, in Kugicr's Handbook, 
is full and complete. Kugler, it is to 
he obseiwed, ascribed those in San \ i- 
tnla. and other works of Justinian and 


his age in the West, to Roman, not 
Byzantine Art. This, perhaps, can 
hardly be determined. The later, at 
S. Apollinmis in Rarenna, at S. Fras- 
seile, and other Churches in Ron>e, are 
Byzantine in character j on those of 
V’’enice Kugler is fuller. The Art 
w*as lost in Italy at the close of the 
ninth century, to revive again moit* 
free and Italian in the tlevenlh and 
I twelfth. 
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far as independent of Byzantine art, went on with its 
perpetual supply of images, relieved by a blazing golden 
ground, and with the most glowing colours, but in gene- 
ral stiff, rigid, shapeless, expressionless. Worship still 
more passionate multiplied its objects ; and those objects 
it was content to receive according to the established 
pattern. The more rich and gaudy, the more welcome 
the offering to the Saint or to the Deity, the more 
devout the veneration of the worshipper. This charac- 
ter — splendid colouring, the projection of the beautiful 
but too regular face, or the hard, but not entirely un- 
pliant form, by the rich background — prevails in all the 
subordinate works of art in East and West — enamels, 
miniatures, illuminations in manuscripts. In these, not 
so much images for popular worship, as the slow work 
of artists dwelling with unbounded delight on their own 
creations, seem gradually to dawn glimpses of more 
refined beauty, faces, forms, more instinct with life : 
even the boundless luxuriance of ornament, flowers, 
foliage, animals, fantastic forms, would nurse the sense 
of beauty, and familiarise the hand with more flowing 
lines, and the mind with a stronger feeling for the grace- 
ful for the sake of its grace. It was altogether impos- 
sible that, during so many ages, Byzantine art, or the 
same kind of art in the West, where it was bound by 
less rigid tradition, and where the guild of painters did 
not pass down in such regular succession, should not 
struggle for freedom.* The religious emotions which 


* 1 mu-st decline the controversy 
how fur Western Art was Byzantine. 
It may be possible for the fine .‘tsfpiciiy 
of modem judgement to discriminate 
between the influences of Byzantine 
and old Roman Art, as regards the 


forms and designs of Painting. Yet 
considering that the Byzantine Ai-tists 
of Justinian, and the Exarchs of Ra> 
venna, to a far greater extent those 
who, flying from the Iconoclastic per- 
secution, brought with them the secrets 
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the painter strove to excite in others would kindle in 
himself, and yearn after something more than the cold 
immemorial language. By degrees the hard, flat linea- 
ments of the countenance would begin to quicken them- 
selves ; its long ungraceful outline would be rounded into 
fulness and less rigid expression ; the tall, straight, 
meagre form would swell out into something like move- 
ment, the stiff, fettered extremities separate into the 
attitude of life ; the drapery would become less like the 
folds which swathe a mummy ; the mummy would begin 
to stir with life. It was impossible but that the Saviour 
should relax his harsh, stem lineaments ; that the child 
should not become more child-like ; the Virgin-Mother 
waken into maternal tenderness.” This effort after 
emancipation would first take place in those smaller 


and rul«e of their art, were received 
and domiciliated in the Western Mo- 
nasteries, and that in those Monasteries 
were chiefly preserved the traditions 
of the older Italian Art; that at no 
time was the commercial or political 
connexion of Constantinople and the 
West quite broken otf, and under the 
Othos the two Courts were cemented 
bjr marriage; that all the examples of 
the period are to be sought in the rigid 
Mosaic, in miniatures, ivories, tllumi- 
natioos— there must have been so much 
intermingling of the two streams, that 
such discrimination must at least be 
conjectural. — Compare Rio, on what he 
calls Romano-C'hristian, independent of 
Bfxantine Art, pp. 32 et $eqq. Ru- 
roohr, Itaiienische Forschungen, and 
Kugler. Lord Lindsay is a strong 
Byzantine ; and see in Kugler, p« 77 ; 
but Kugler will hardly allow Byzantine 
Art credit for the original conception 
or execution of the better designs. 


* Durandns, in his Rationale, 1. c. 3, 
would oonBne the representation of the 
Saviour in Churches to three attitudes, 
eitlier on his throne of glory, on the 
cross of shame, or in the lap of his 
Mother. He adds another, as teacher 
of the world, with the Book in his 
hand.— See Schnaasc, iv. 387, fur the 
\*arious postures (ii. p. 136) of the 
Child in his Mother’s arms. Schnaase, 
GeKhichte der Bildeode Kunst, says 
that about the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury the paintings of the Virgin Mary 
became more common (one has been 
discovered, which w asserted to be of 
an earli^ but we have only 

the authority of enthusiastic admiration 
and polemic xeal for its age) in the 
Catacombs. The great Mosaic in S. 
Apolliuare Kuovoisof the first quarter 
of the sixth century. Her image, as 
has been said, floated over the fleet of 
the Emperor Hermclius I. 
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works, the miniatnrcs, the illnminations of mannseripts.' 
On these the artist could not but work, as has been 
said, more at his ease ; on the whole, in them he would 
address less numerous perhaps, but more intelligent 
spectators; he would be less in dread of disturbing 
popular superstition : and so Taste, the parent and the 
child of art, would struggle into being. Thus imper- 
ceptibly, thus in various quarters, these better qualities 
cease to be the secret indulgences, the life-long labours 
of the emblazoner of manuscripts, the illuminator of 
missals. In the higher branches of the art, the names 
of artists gradually begin to transpire, to obtain respect 
and fame ; the sure sign that art is beginning, that mere 
technical traditionary working at images for popular 
worship is drawing to its close. Already the names of 
Guido of Sienna, Giunto of Pisa, and of Cimabue, re- 
sound through Christendom. Poetry hails the birth and 
the youth of her sister art. 

Such, according to the best authorities, appears to 
have been the state of painting from the iconoclastic 
controversy throughout the darker ages. Faintly and 
hesitatingly at the commencement of the twelfth cen- 
tury,’' more boldly and vigorously towards its close, and 


* The exquisite grace of the irorj lettera, some more cultivated taatei. 
carTinga from ConstantiDople, which Even the illumiDatiooa were the quiet 
show 60 high and pure a conception for work* of the gentler and better and 
art, as oontra'^ted with the harah glaring more civilised Monks : their love and 
pAmtinga, is perfectljr compatible with their study of the Holy Books was the 
these views. The ivories wei-e the testimony and the means of their su* 
works of more refined artists for a more perior refinement. 
re 6 ncd class. The paintings were the ^ “ Mir selbst nber ist es wahrend 
idols of the vulgar — a hard, cniel, sen* vieljahriger Nachforschting durchaus 
sual vulgar; the ivories, as it were, nicht geltingen, ii^nd ein Beispiel dm 
talismans of the hardly less siipcr»ti* ^ Wiederaufstrebens und Fortschreitens 
tious, but more opulent, and poliahnl ; der Italienischen KimstUbung auazu- 
of those who kept up, some the love of fiiiden, dessen Alter den Anb>^inD des 
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during the thirteenth and half the fourteenth, Italian 
painting rose by degrees, threw off with Giotto the last 
trammels of Byzantinism which had still clung around 
Cimabue ; and at least strove after that exquisite har- 
mony of nature and of art, which had still great progress 
to make before it reached its consummation. Turn from 
the vast, no doubt majestic Eedeemer of Cimabue, which 
broods, with its attendant figures of the Virgin and St. 
Jolm, over the high altar at Pisa, to the free creations 
of Giotto at Florence or Padua. Giotto was 
the great deliverer. Invention is no sooner <im 
free than it expatiates in unbounded variety. Nothing 
more moves our wonder than the indefatigable activity, 
the unexhausted fertility of Giotto : he is adorning Italy 
from the Alps to the Bay of Naples; even crossing the 
Alps to Avignon. His works either exist or have existed 
at Avignon, Milan, Verona, Padua, Ferrara, Urbino, 
Bavenna, Bimini, Lucca, Florence, Assisi, Borne, Gaeta, 
Naples.* Bishops, religious orders, republics, princes 
and potentates, kings, popes, demand his services, and 
do him honour. He raises at once the most beautiful 
tower in architecture — that of Florence — and paints the 
Chapel of the Arena at Padua, and the Church at Assisi. 
Giotto was no monk, but, in its better sense, a man of 
the world. Profoundly religious in expression, in cha- 
racter, in aim ; yet religious not merely as embodying 
all the imagery of the medimvaf faitli, but as prophetic, 
at least, if not presentient of a wider Catholicism.* Be- 

zwolfVn JiihrhnnderU tiberrt^tge.” — • progre«, p. 98. Sculpture in relief 
Kiunohr, ItalieniKhe Fontchungen, i. p. was earlier than Painting. 

* Rio sars, perhaps too strongly. 
For the work.s of the twelAh cen- that a// his works at Avignon, )Iilan, 
tnry, Kugler, p 94 ft ieqq. Never- Verona, Ferrara, Modena, Ravenna, 
theless full eighty years ebpsed before Lucca, Gaeta, have perished, p. 65. 
this development made any further * There is great truth and beauty 
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sides the Scriptaral subjects, in which he did not entirely 
depart from the Byzantine or earlier arrangement, and 
all the more famous Legends, he opened a new world of 
real and of allegorical beings. The poetry of St. Francis 
had impersonated everything; not merely, therefore, 
did the life of St Francis offer new and picturesque 
subjects, but the impersonations. Chastity, Obedience, 
Poverty, as in the hymns of St. Francis they had taken 
being, assumed form from Giotto. Religious led to 
civil allegory. Giotto painted the commonwealth of 
Florence. Allegory in itself is far too unobjective for 
art : it needs perpetual interpretation, which art cannot 
give ; but it was a sign of the new world opening, or 
rather boldly thrown open, to painting by Giotto. The 
whole Scripture, the whole of Legend (not the old per- 
mitted forms and scenes alone), the life of the Virgin, of 
the Saints, of the founders of Orders, even the invisible 
worlds which Dante had revealed in poetry, now ex- 
panded ill art. Dante, perhaps, must await Orcagna, 
not indeed actually to embody, but to illustrate his 
transmundane worlds. Italy herself hailed, vrith all her 
more powerful voices — her poets, novelists, historians — 
the new epoch of art in Giotto. Dante declares that he 
has dethroned Cimabue. “ The vulgar,” writes Petrarch, 
“cannot understand the surpassing beauty of Giotto's 
Virgin, before which the masters stand in astonishment.” 
“ Giotto,” says Boccaccio, “ imitates nature to perfect 


in the ch»r«ct«r of Giotto i» drawn by Ch»pel at P»du«. III. Auiei. IV. 

Lord Lindray (ii. p. 268). The thiee ' Longer rceidenc* in Florence, North of 
firat paragraphe appear to me moet 1 Italy, Avignon, Naples, p. 165.— See 
striking and juit. Ix>rd Lindsay divides ! also Mr. Ruakin'a Memoir. For Giotto’s 
his life into four periods. I. His youth remarkable Poem against volunUry 
in Florence and Home. II. About poverty, see Romohr, i. c. 9. 

A.D. 1306 iu leombardy, the Arena 
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illusion;” Villani describes him as transcending all 
former artists in the truth of nature.*’ 

During the latter half of the thirteenth, and through- 
out the fourteenth century, the whole of Italy, the 
churches, the monasteries, the cloisters, many of the 
civil buildings, were covered with paintings aspiring 
after, and approximating to the highest art. Sienna, 
then in the height of her glory and prosperity, took the 
lead ; Pisa beheld her Campo Santo peopl^ with tlie 
wonderful creations of Orcagna. Fainting aspired to 
her Inferno, Purgatorio, Paradise: Painting will strive 
to have her Dante. 

This outburst was simultaneous with, it might seem 
to originate in, the wide dissemination, the ubiquitous 
activity, and the strong religious passion felt, Mendicnt 
propagated, kept alive in its utmost intensity 
by the Mendicant Orders. Strange it might appear 
that the Arts, the highest luxuries, if we may so speak, 
of religion, should be fostered, cultivated, cherished, dis- 
tributed throughout Italy, and even beyond the Alps, 
by those who professed to reduce Christianity to more 
than its primitive simplicity, its nakedness of all adorn- 
ment, its poverty ; whose mission it was to consort with 
the most rude and vulgar ; beggars who aspired to rank 
below the coarsest mendicancy ; according to whose 
rule there could be no property, hardly a fixed residence. 
Strange ! that these should become the most munificent 
patrons of art, the most consummate artists ; that their 
cloistered palaces should be the most sumptuous in 
architecture, and the most richly decorated by sculpture 


b " Credett« Ciouboe n«llA plUant 
Tener lo c»mpo, ed or' hA Qiolto 11 giido." 

Pwg. xl. M. 

tnbulAtn me&m beatie Vir> 
giuw, operii Joeti pictoris iu 


cujus pulcntudinom ignoraotes nee in> 
t«IIigiint, magistri aatem artis tta« 
p«nt/* — Quoted by Vaeari. Dea^ 
meron, Giom. ri. Not. 5. VUlani, 
11 , 12 . 
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and painting; at once the workshops and the abodes 
of those who executed most admirably, and might seom 
to adore with the most intense devotion, these splen- 
dours and extravagances of religious wealth. Assisi — 
the birthplace of St. Francis, the poor, self-denying 
wanderer over the face of the earth, who hardly owned 
the cord wliich girt him, who {(ossessed not a hreviary 
of his own, who worshipped in the barren mountain, at 
in the rock-hewn cell, whose companions were the 
lepers, the outcasts of human society — Assisi becomes 
the capital, the young, gorgeous capital of Christian 
j^jt. I’erhaps in no single city of that period was such 
lavish expenditure made in all which was purely deco- 
rative. The churcli, finished by a German architect 
but five years after the death of St. Francis, put to 
shame in its architecture, as somewhat later in the 
paintings of Cimabue, Simon Memmi, Giunto, Giotto, 
probably the noblest edifices in Rome, those in the 
Lombard Republics, in Fisa, Sienna, Florence, and as 
yet those of the capitals and cathedral cities of Trans- 
Lpine Christendom. The Dominicans were not far 
beliind in their steady cultivation, and their profuse 
encouragement of art.' 

Yet this fact is easy of explanation, if it has not 
already found its explanation in our history. There is 
always a vast mass of dormant religiousness in the 
world ; it wants only to be seized, stimulated, directed, 
appropriated. These Orders swept into their ranks and 
within their walls all who yearned for more intense 
religion. Devout men tluew themselves into the move- 
ment, which promised most boldly and succeeded most 
fully in satisfying the cravings of the heart There 

C SimoD Memmi of Sicnoa paiote.1 the legend of St. Dominic in the Chapel of 
the Sfcmianls in Santa Maiia Novella at Florence.— Vnsiri and Rio, p. 55. 
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would bo many whose vocation was not that of the 
active preacher, or the restless missionary, or the argute 
schoolman. There were the calm, the gentle, the con- 
templative. Men who had the irresistible calling to be 
artists became Franciscans or Dominicans, not because 
mendicancy was favoui-able to art, but because it awoke, 
and cherished, and strengthened those emotions which 
were to express themselves in art Keligion drove 
tliem into the cloister; the cloister and the church 
offered them its walls ; they drew from aU quarters the 
traditions, the technicalities of art. Being rich enough 
(the communities, not the individuals) to reward the 
best teachers or the more celebrated artists, they soon 
became masters of the skill, the manipulation, the rules 
of design, the practice of colouring. How could the 
wealth, so lavisUy poured at their feet, be better em- 
ployed than in the reward of the stranger-artist, who 
not only adorned their walls with the most perfect 
models, but whose study in the church or in the cloister 
was a school of instruction to the Monks themselves who 
aspired to be their pupils or their rivals ? 

The Monkish painters were masters of that invaluable 
treasure, time, to work their study up to perfection ; 
there was nothing that urged to careless haste. With- 
out labour they had their scanty but sufficient suste- 
nance ; they had no further wants. Art alternated with 
salutary rest, or with the stimulant of art, the religious 
service. Neither of these permitted the other to languish 
into dull apathy, or to rest in inexpressive forms or hues. 
No cares, no anxieties, probably not even the jealousies 
of art, intruded on these secluded Monks; tlieirs was 
the more blameless rivalry of piety, not of success. 
With some, perhaps, there was a latent unconscious 
pride, not so much in themselves as in the fame and 
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iafluence which accrued to the Order, or to the convent, 
which their works crowded more and more with wonder- 
ing worshippers. But in most it was to disburthen, as 
it were, their own hearts, to express in form and colour 
their own irrepressible feelings. They would have 
worked as passionately and laboriously if the picture 
had been enshrined, un visited, in their narrow cell. They 
worshipped their own works, not because they were their 
own, but because they spoke the language of their souls. 
Tliey worshipped while they worked, worked that they 
might worship ; and works so conceived and so executed 
(directly the fetters of conventionalism were burst and 
cast aside, and the technical skill acquired) could not 
fail to inspire the adoration of all kindred and congenial 
minds. Their pictures, in truth, were their religious 
offerings, made in single-minded zeal, with untiring toil, 
with patience never wearied or satisfied. If these offer- 
ings had their meed of fame, if they raised the glory 
or enlarged the influence and so the wealth of the 
Order, the simple artists were probably the last who 
would detect within themselves that less generous and 
less disinterested motive. 

If the Dominicans were not inferior to the Franciscans 
in tho generous encouragement of the art of painting, 
in its cultivation among their own brethren they attained 
higher fame. If Assisi took the lead, and almost all 
the best masters kindled its walls to life, the Dominican 
convent in Florence might boast the works of their own 
brother Fra Angelico. To judge from extant 
paintings, Angelico was the unsurpassed, if 
not unrivalled, model of what I presume to call the 
cloistral school of painting. The perfect example of 
his inspiration as of his art was Fra Giovanni Angelico 
da Fiesol& Fra Angelico became a monk that he 
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might worship without disturbance, and paint without 
reward. He loft all human passions behind him ; his 
one passion was serene devotion, not without tenderness, 
but the tenderness of a saint rather than of a man. 
Before he began to paint, he knelt in prayer; as he 
painted the sufferings of the Redeemer, he would break 
off in tears. No doubt, when he attained that expres- 
sion of calm, unearthly holiness which distinguishes his 
Angels or Saints, he stood partaking in their mystic 
ecstacy. He had nothing of the moroseness, the self- 
torture of the monk; he does not seem, like later 
monastic painters in Italy and Spain, to have delighted 
in the agony of the martyrdom ; it is the glorified, not 
the suffering. Saint which is his ideal. Of the world, 
it was human nature alone from which he had wrenched 
away his sympathies. He delights in brilliant colours ; 
the brightest green or the gayest hues in his trees and 
flowers; the richest reds and blues in liis draperies, 
with a profusion of gold. Fra Angelico is the Mystic 
of painting, the contemplative Mystic, living in another 
world, having transmuted all that he remembers of this 
world into a purer, holier being. But that which was 
his excellence was likewise his defect. It was spiri- 
tualism, exquisite and exalting spiritualism, but it was 
too spiritual. Painting, which represents humanity, 
even in its highest, holiest form, must still be human. 
Witli the passions, the sympathies and affections of 
Giovanni’s mind had almost died away. His child is 
not a child, he is a cherub. The Virgin and the Motlier 
are not blended in perfect harmony and proportion ; the 
colder Virgin prevails ; adoration has extinguished 
motherly love. Above all, the Redeemer fails in all 
Angelico’s pictures. Instead of the orthodox perfect 
God and perfect Man, by a singular heresy the humanity 
vor- IX. z 
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is so effaced that, as the pure Divinity is unimaginable, 
and, unincamate, cannot l»e represented, l)f)th the form 
and the countenance are stiffened to a cold, unmeaning 
abstraction. It is neither the human nature with tlie 
infused majesty and mercy of the Godhead; nor the 
Godhead subdued into the gentleness and patience of 
humanity. The God-Man is neither God nor Man. 
Even in the celestial or beatified beings, angels or 
saints, exquisite, unrivalled as is their grace and l)eauty, 
the grace is not that of beings accustomed to tlie free 
use of tlieir limbs ; the beauty is not that of our atmo- 
sphere. Not merely do they want the breath of life, 
the motion of life, the warmth of life, they want the 
truth of life, and without truth there is no consummate 
ai-t They have never really lived, never assumed the 
functions nor dwelt within the precincts of life. Paint- 
ing having acquired in the cloister all this unworldlincss, 
this profound devotion, this refined spirituality, must 
emerge again into the world to blend and balance both, 
first in Francia and Perugino, up to the perfect Leonardo 
and Raffacllo. Even the cloister in Fra Bartolomeo 
must take a wider flight ; it must paint man, it must 
humanise itself that it may represent man and demand 
the genuine admiration of man. It is without the walls 
of the cloister that painting finds its unrivalled votaries, 
achieves its most imperishable triumphs. 

Transalpine Painting is no less the faithful conser- 
vator of the ancient traditions. In the German 
Kicmiih »rt. missals and books of devotion there is, tlirough- 
out the earlier period, the faithful maintenance of the 
older forms, rich grounds, splendid colours. The walls 
of the older churches reveal paintings in which there is 
at least aspiration after higher things, some variety of 
design, some incipient grace and nobleness of form. 
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The great hierarchical cities on the Rhine seem to take 
the lead. William of Cologne and Master Stephen 
seem as if they would raise up rivals in Teutonic to 
Italian art. Above all, at the close of this period, about 
contemporarj’ with Angelico da Fiesole, the Flemish 
Van Eycks, if not by the invention, by the perfection 
of oil-painting, gave an impulse of which it is difiScult 
to calculate the importance. Those painters of the rich 
commercial cities of the Low Countries might seem as 
deeply devout in their conceptions as the cloistral 
school of Italy, yet more human as living among men, 
nobler in their grouping, nobler in their dresses and 
draperies; and already in their backgrounds antici- 
pating that truth and reality of landscape which was 
hereafter to distinguish their country. In this the later 
Flemish painters rise as much above the Van Eycks as 
Leonardo and RaSaelle above their predecessors. But 
at first Teutonic might seem as if it would vie for the 
palm of Christian painting.** 

The works of Nicolas V. in letters and in arts have 
ended our survey of these two great departments of 
Christian influence, and summed up the account of 
Latin Christendom. The papacy of Nicolas V. closed 
the age of medimval letters ; it terminated, at least in 
Italy, if Brunelleschi had not already closed it, the reign 
of medieeval architecture." In painting, by his muni- 


* Hubert Van Eyck, born about 
1366, died 1426. John Van Eyck, 
bom about 1400, died 1445. — See for 
German Painting the Translntion of 
Kugler, by Sir Edmund Head. On the 
Van Eycks, Waiigen’i Dissertation. 

* Two sentences of Vasari show the 
revolution arrived at and taught by 
tliat great Architect, w*ho boasted to 


hare raised the majestic cupola of 
Florence. ** Solo i’ intento suo era 
1’ architettura che gia era spenta, dico 
gli ordini nntichi 6uoai, e non la TV* 
dcsca t barhara la quale molto si usara 
nel suo tempo. * * * E areva in sc due 
concetti grandissitni ; T uno era il tor* 
nare a luce la buoua architettuia, ere* 
Jendo egli, ritrovandola non In.<icaire 
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ficent patronage of that which was then tlie highest art, 
but which was only the harbinger of nobler things to 
come, the pontificate of Nicolas marked the transition 
period from the ancient to the modem world. 

But Nicolas V. was only a restorer, and a restorer 
not in the hierarchical character, of the medimval archi- 
tecture. That architecture had achieved its great works, 
Strasburg, all that was to rise, till the present day, of 
Ciologne, Antwerp, Rheims, Bourges, Amiens, Chartres, 
St. Ouen at Rouen, Notre Dame at Paris, our own 
Westminster, York, Salisbury, Lmcoln. This great art 
survived in its creative power, only as it were, at the 
extremities of Latin Christendom. It had even passed 
its gorgeous epoch, called in France the Flamboyant; 
it was degenerating into luxury and wanton ness; it had 
begun to adorn for the sake of adornment. But Rome 
was still faithful to Rome ; her architecture would not 
condescend to Teutonic influence. That which is by 
some called Christian architecture, as has been said, 
was to the end almost a stranger in the city still acknow- 
lerlged as the capital of Christendom.^ Rome at least, 
if not Italy, was still holding aloof from that which was 
the strength of Rome and of Latin Christendom — 
Mediajvalism ; Nicolas V., as it were, accomplished the 
divorce. In him Rome repudiated the whole of what 
are called the Dark Ages. Rome began the revival 
which was to be in the end the rain of her supremacy. 

Nicolas V., as Pope, as sovereign of Rome, as patran 
of letters and arts, stood, consciously perhaps, but with 


numco meinoria di che fatto si 
aveva Cimabue e Giotto ; 1' altro di 
trorar modo, se e si poUtse, a roltare 
la cupola di S. Maria del Fiore di 
Fii'ciizc/' p. 207, edit. Milan. Compare 


p. 265. 

f It was in Rome that Brunelleflchi 
** ritroTb le cornici antiche, e T ordine 
Toscano, Coriothio, Dorico, e lonico 
alie primarie fonne restituiti. *— Vasari, 
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a dim perception of the change, at the head of a new 
sera. It waa an e}K)ch in Christian civilisation. To liiin 
the Pope might seem as destined for long ages to rule 
the subject and tributary world ; the great monarchies, 
the Empire, France, Spain, England, were yet to rise, 
each obedient or hostile to the Pope as might a.nit their 
policy. He could not foresee that the Poj>e, from the 
high autocrat over all, would become only one of the 
powers of Christendom. To be a sovereign Italian 
prince might appear necessary to his dignity, his 
security. It was but in accordance with the course of 
things in Italy. Everywhere, except in stem oligar- 
chical Venice, in Milan, in Verona, in Ferrara, in 
Florence, princes had risen, or were arising, on the ruins 
of the Republics, Viscontis, Sforzas, della Scalas, Estes, 
Medicis. Thomas of Sarzana (lie took this name, he 
had no other, from his native town), so obscure that his 
family was unknown, had no ancestiy to glorify, no 
descendants whom he might be tempted to enrich or 
to ennoble. He had no prophetic fears that, ns sove- 
reign princes, his successors would yield to the inevitable 
temptation of founding princely families at the expense 
of the interests, of the estates and dominions of the 
Church. Not only was the successor of St. Peter to be 
merged in the more ambitious politics of the world, but 
trammelled in the more mean and intricate politics of 
Italy. Almost from this time the names of the suc- 
cessive Popes may be traced in the annals of the cities 
and petty principalities of Italy, in the rolls of the 
estates of the Church, of which they have become lords, 
in their magnificent palaces in Rome. Among those 
palaces there is but one, the Colonna, which boasts an 
ancient name ; but few which bear not the name of a 
papal house. Too often among the Popes of the next 
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century the character (and dark indeed was that elia- 
raeter) of the Italian sovereifTn prince prevailed over 
that of the Pope. If his house was not perpetuated, it 
was solely from the indignant hostility and execration 
of mankind.* 

As to Nicolas V. Italy, or rather Latin Christianity, 
mainly f)wes her age of learning, as well as its fatal con- 
sequences to Rome and to Latin Christianity, so those 
consequences, in his honest ardour, he would be the last 
to prognosticate or to foresee. It was the splendid vision 
of Nicolas V. that Christianity was to array herself in 
the spoils of the ancient world, and so maintain with 
more universal veneration her supremacy over the 
Rrriniof human mind. This, however, the revival of 
leaniing, was but one of the four great prin- 
ciples in slow, silent, irresistible operation in Western 
Cliristendom, mutually co-operative, blending with and 
strengthening each other, ominous of and preparing the 
great revolution of the next century. But to all these, 
signs at once and harbingers of the coming change, 
Nicolas could not but be blind; for of these signs some 
were those which a Pope, himself so pious and so pros- 
perous, might refuse to see ; or, if not dazzled by his 
prosperity, too entirely aljsorbed in dangers of far other 
kind, the fall of Constantinople, the advance of the Turks 
on Western Christendom, might be unable to see. This 
one danger, as it (so he might hojHj) would work re- 
formation in the startled Church, would bring the alie- 
nated world into close and obedient confederacy with 
her head. The Pope, like Urban of old, would take his 
place at the head of the defensive crusade. 


* Piuli II. alienated Radicofani, not to bia familj, but to hU native citj, 
Sienna. 
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I. — Of these principles, of these particular signs, the 
first was the progrest of the human intellect, inevitable in 
the order of things, and resulting in a two fold oppug- 
nancy to the established dominion of the Church, The 
first ofispring of the expanding intellect was the long- 
felt, still growing impatience, intolerance of the oppres- 
sions and the abuses of the Papacy, of the Papal Court, 
and of the Papal religion. This impatience did not of 
necessity involve the rejection of the doctrines of Latin 
Christianity. But it would no longer endure the enor- 
mous powers still asserted by the Popes over temporal 
sovereigns, the immunities claimed by the clergy as to 
their persons and from the common burthens of the 
State, the exorbitant taxation, the venality of Borne, 
above all, the Indulgences, with which the Papal power 
in its decline seemed determined wantonly to insult tho 
moral and religious sense of mankind. Long before 
Luther this abuse had rankled in the heart of Christen- 
dom. It was in vain for the Church to assert that, 
rightly understood. Indulgences only released from tem- 
poral penances ; that they were a commutation, a mer- 
ciful, lawful commutation for such penances. The 
language of the promulgators and vendors of the Indul- 
gences, even of the Indulgences themselves, was, to the 
vulgar ear, the broad, plain, direct guarantee from the 
pains of purgatory, from hell itself, for tens, hundreds, 
thousands of years ; a sweeping pardon for all sins com- 
mitted, a sweeping licence for sins to be committed ; 
and if tliis false construction, it might be, was perilous 
to the irreligious, this even seeming flagrant dissociation 
of morality from religion was no less revolting to tho 
religious.'* Nor was there as yet any general improve- 

^ Chaucer's Pardoner U a striking illostratioD of the popular notioo and 
popular feeling in England. 
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ment in the lives of the Clergy or of the Monk«, which 
by its awful sanctity might rebuke the vulgar and 
natural interpretation of these Indulgencf's.' The an- 
tagonism of the more enlightened intellect to the doc- 
trhiet of the mediajval Church was slower, more timid, 
more reluctant. It was as yet but doubt, suspicion, 
indifference ; the irreligious were content to be quietly 
irreligious ; the religious had not as yet found in the 
plain Biblical doctrines that on which they could calmly 
and contentedly rest their faith. Religion had not risen 
to a purer spirituality to compensate for the loss of the 
materialistic worship of the dominant Church. The 
conscience slmink from the responsibility of taking 
cognisance of itself; the soul dared not work out its 
own salvation. The clergy slept on the brink of the 
precipice. So long as they were not openly opposed 
they thought all was safe. So long as unbtdief in the 
whole of their system lurked quietly in men’s hearts, 
they cared not to inquire what was brooding in those 
inner dcptlis. 

II. — The second omen at once and sign of change was 
HcTiTidof the cultivation of classical learning. Letters 
utbm almost at once ceased to be cloistral, hierar- 
chical, before long almost to be Christian. In Italy, 
indeed, the Pope had sot himself at the head of this 
vast movement ; yet Florence vied with Rome. Cosmo 
de’ Medici was the rival of Nicolas V. But, notwith- 
standing the Pope's position, the clergy rapidly ceased 


* The irrefragable testimonj lo the, eolcmn, reiterated <epudiation of those 
univenuil Tnisinterpretation, the natu-j notions br Councils and by Popes. The 
ral, ineriUble misinterpretation of the ^ deRnitions of the Council of Trent and 
language of the Indulgences, the mis- | of Pius V. hail not been wanted, if 
interpretation riveted on the minds of i thcCliurch docU ine had been the belief 
men by their proHignte vendors, U the | of mankind. 
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to be the sole and almost exclusive depositaries of letters. 
The scholars might condescend to hold canonries or 
abbeys as means of maintenance, as honours, or rewards 
(thus, long before, had Petrarch been endowed), but it 
was with the tacit understanding, or at least the almost 
unlimited enjoyment, of perfect freedom from ecclesias- 
tical control, so long as they did not avowedly enter on 
theological grounds, which they avoided rather from 
indifference and from growing contempt, than from 
respect. On every side were expanding new avenues of 
inquiry, new trains of thought : new models of composi- 
tion were offering themselves. All tended silently to 
impair the reverence for the ruling authorities. Men 
could not labour to write like Cicero and Csesar without 
imbibing something of their spirit. The old ecclesiasti- 
cal Latin began to be repudiated as rude and barbarous. 
Scholasticism had crushed itself with its own weight. 
When monks or friars were the only men of letters, and 
monastic schools the only field in which intellect encoun- 
tered intellect, the huge tomes of Aquinas, and the 
more summary axioms of Peter Lombard, might absorb 
almost the whole active mind of Christendom. Hut 
Plato now drove out the Theologic Platonism, Aristotle 
the Aristotelism of the schools. The Platonism, indeed, 
of Marsilius Ficinus, taking its interpretation rather 
from Proclus and Plotinus and the Alexandrians, would 
hardly have offended Julian himself by any obtrusive 
display of Christianity. On his deathbed Cosmo de’ 
liledici is attended by Ficinus, who assures him of an- 
other life on the authority of Socrates, and teaches him 
resignation in the words of Plato, Xenocrates, and other 
Athenian sages. The cultivation of Greek was still 
more fatal to Latin domination. Even the familiar 
study of the Greek Fathers (as far as an imposing ritual 
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iind the monastic spirit consistent with those of the 
Latin ('iiurch) was altogether alien to the scholasticism 
dominant in Latin Theology. They Itnew notliing of 
the I.rfitin supremacy, nothing of the rigid form, which 
many of its doctrines, as of Transubstantiation, had 
assumed. Greek revealed a whole religious world, 
extraneous to and in many respects oppugnant to Latin 
Clmstianity. But the most fatal result was the revela- 
tion of the Greek Testament, nei-essarily followed by 
that of tlie Hebrew Scriptures, and the dawn of a wider 
Biblical Criticism. The proposal of a new translation 
of the Scriptures at once disenthroned the Vulgate 
from its absolute exclusive authority. It could not but 
admit the Greek, and then the Hebrew, as its rival, 
as its superior in antiquity. Biblical Criticism once 
begun, the old voluminous authoritative interpreters, De 
Lyra, Turrecreraata, and the rest, were thrown into 
obscurity. Erasmus was sure to come ; with Erasmus 
a more simple, clear, popular interpretation of the 
divine word.'" The mystic and allegoric comment on 
the Scriptures, on which rested wholly some of the 
boldest assertions of Latin Christianity, fell away at 
once before his closer, more literal, more grammatical 
study of the Text. At all events, the Vulgate receded, 
and with the Vulgate I>atin Christianity began to with- 
draw into a separate sphere ; it ceased to be the sole, 
universal religion of Western Christendom. 

III. — The growth of the modem languages not merely 
into vernacular means of communication, but 
into the vehicles of letters, of poetry, of oratory, 
of history, of preaching, at length of national documents. 

The Parephnue and Notes ofj We must rememher that it was almost 
Kraamus, in tnj judgeroait, was thej logally adopted by the Church of Eng* 
most important Etook even of his day. I land. ( 
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still later of law and of science, threw back Latin more 
and more into a learned dialect. It was relegated into 
the study of the scholar, into books intended for the 
intercommunication only of the learned, and for a certain 
time for the negotiations and treaties of remote kingdoms, 
who were forced to meet on some common ground. It 
is curious that in Italy the revival of classical learning 
for a time crushed the native literature, or at least re- 
tarded its progress. From Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, 
to Ariosto and Machiavelli, excepting some historians, 
Malcspina, Dino Compagni, Yillani, there is almost total 
silence : silence, at least, unbroken by any powerful voice. 
Nor did Uie liberal patronage of Nicolas V. call forth 
one work of lasting celebrity in the native tongue. The 
connexion of the development of the Transalpine, more 
especially the Teutonic languages, has been already 
examined more at length. Here it may suffice to resume, 
that the vernacular translation of the Bible was an 
inevitable result of the perfection of those tongu^. In 
Germany and in England that translation tended most 
materially, hy fixing a standard in general of vigorous, 
noble, poetic, yet idiomatic language, to hasten and to 
perpetuate the change. It was natural that as soon as a 
nation had any books of its own, it should seek to have 
the Book of Books. The Church, indeed, trembling for 
the supremacy of her own Vulgate, and having witnessed 
the fatal perils of such Translations in the successes of 
all the earlier Dissidents, was perplexed and wavered in 
her policy. Now she thundered out her awful prohibition ; 
now endeavoured herself to supply the want which 
would not remain unsatisfied, by a safer and a sanctioned 
version. But the mind of man could not wait on her 
hesitating movements. The free, bold, untrammelled 
version had possession of the national mind and national 
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languapre ; it had booome the undeniable patrimony of 
the people, the standard of the langriage. 

IV.— Just at this p>eriod the two great final Reformers, 

Printin* ud inventor of printing and the manufacturer 
of paper, had not only commenced, but per- 
fiwted at once their harmonious inventions. Books, from 
slow, toilsome, costly prorluctions, became cheap, were 
multiplied with rapidity which seemed like magic, and 
were accessible to thousands to whom manuscripts were 
utterly unapproachable. The power, the desire, increased 
with the facility of reading. Theology, from an abstruse 
recondite science, the exclusive possession of an Order, 
became popular ; it was, ere long, the general study, the 
general passion. The Preacher was not sought the less 
on account of this vast extension of his influence. His 
eloquent words were no longer limited by the walls of 
a Church, or the power of a human voice ; they were 
echoed, perpetuated, promulgated over a kingdom, over 
a continent The fiery Preacher became a pamphleteer; 
ho addressed a whole realm ; he addressed mankind. 

It .was no longer necessary that man should act directly 
upon man ; that the flock should derive their whole 
knowledge from their Pastor, the individual Christian 
from his ghostly adviser. Tlie man might find satisfac- 
tion for his doubts, guidance for his thoughts, excitement 
for his piety in his own chamber from the silent pages 
of the theological treatise. To many the Book became 
the Preacher, the Instructor, even the Confessor. The 
conscience began to claim the privilege, the right, of 
granting absolution to itself. All this, of course, at first 
timidly, intermittingly, with many compunctious returns 
to the deserted fold. The Hierarchy endeavoured to 
seize and bind down to their own service these unruly 
powers. Their presses at Venice, at Florence, at Rome, I 
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displayed the new art in its highest magnificence ; but it 
was not the splendid volume, the bold and majestic type, 
the industrious editorial care, which worked downwards 
into the depths of society ; it was the coarse, rude, brown 
sheet; the ill-cut German type; the brief, sententious, 
plain tract which escaped all vigilance, and so sunk un- 
traced, unanswered, unconfuted, into the eager mind of 
awakening man. The sternest vigilance might be exer- 
cised by the Argns-eyes of the still ubiquitous Clerg}'. 
The most solemn condemnations, the most awful pro- 
hibitions might be issued ; yet from the birthday of 
printing, their solo exclusive authority over the mind of 
man was gone. That they rallied and resiuned so much 
power ; that they had the wisdom and the skill to seize 
upon the education of mankind, and to seal up again the 
outbursting springs of knowledge and free examination, 
is a mighty marvel. Though from the rivals, the oppo- 
nents, the foes, the subjugators of the great Temporal 
Despots, they became, by their yet powerful hold on the 
conscience, and by their common interests in keeping 
mankind in slavery, their allies, their ministers, their 
rulers ; yet, from that hour, the Popes must encounter 
more dangerous, pertinacious, unconquerable antagonists 
than the Hohenstaufcns and Bavarians, the Henr}’s and 
Fre<lcricks of old. The sacerdotal caste must recede 
from autliority to influence. Here they would mingle 
into the general mass of society, assimilate themselves 
to the bulk of mankind, become citizens, subjects, fathers 
of families, and fulfilling the common duties and rela- 
tions of life, work more profoundly beneficial, moral, and 
religious effects. There they would still stand in a great 
degree apart, as a separate, immingling order, yet submit 
to public opinion, if exercising control, themselves under 
strong control. This great part of the sacerdotal order 
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at a mucli later period was to be stripped with ruder 
and more remorseless hands of their power, tlieir rank, 
their wealth ; they were to be thrust down from their 
high places, to become stipendiaries of the state. Their 
great strength, Monasticism, in some kingdoms was to 
be abolished by law, which they could not resist ; or it 
was only tolerated as useful to the education, and to the 
charitable necessities of mankind ; almost everywhere it 
sunk into desuetude, or lingered as the last earthly resort 
of the world-weary and despondent, the refuge of a rare 
fanaticism, which now excites wonder rather than >ride- 
spread emulation. From Nicolas V., seated, as it were, 
on its last summit, the Papal power, the Hierarchical 
system, commences its visible decline. Latin Christianity 
had to cede a large portion of its realms, which became 
the more flourishing, prosperous, intellectual portion of 
the world, to Teutonic Christianity. It had hereafter to 
undergo more fierce and fiery trials. But whatever may 
be its future doom, one thing may be asserted without 
fear, it can never again be the universal Christianity of 
the West. 

I pretend not to foretell the future of Christianity ; 
but whosoever believes in its perpetuity (and to disbe- 
lieve it were treason against its Divine Author, apostacy 
from his faith) must suppose that, by some providential 
law, it must adapt itself, as it has adapted itself with 
such wonderful versatility, but with a faithful conser- 
vation of its inner vital spirit, to all vicissitudes and 
phases of man’s social, moral, intellectual being. There 
is no need to discuss a recent theory (of M. Comte) that 
man is to become all intellect ; and that religion, resid- 
ing rather in the imagination, the aficctions, and the 
conscience, is to wither away, and cede the whole 
dominion over mankind to what is called “positive 
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philosophy.” I have no more faith in the mathematical 
millennium of M. Comte (at all events we have centuries 
enough to wait for it) than in the religious millennium 
of some Judaising Christians. 

Latin Christianity or Papal Christianity (which is 
Latin Christianity in its full development), whatever it 
may be called with lea.st offence, has not only ceased to 
be, it can never again be, the exclusive, the paramount, 
assuredly not the universal religion of enlightened men. 
The more advanced the civilisation, no doubt, in a cer- 
tain sen.se, the more nee<t of Christianity. All restrictive 
views, therefore, of Christianity, especially if such 
Christianity be at issue with the moral sense and with 
the progressive reason of man, are urged with perilous 
and fearful responsibility. Better Christianity vague in 
creed, defective in polity, than no Christianity. If Latin 
Christianity were to be the one perpetual, immutable, 
unalterable code, how much of the world would still be 
openly, how much secretly without religion ? Even in 
what we may call the Latin world, to how large a part 
is Latin Christianity what the religion of old Home was 
in the days of Cmsarand Cicero, an object of traditionary 
and prudential respect, of vast political importance, an 
edifice of which men fear to see the ruin, yet have no 
inward sense of its foundation in truth ? On more reli- 
gious minds it will doubtless maintain its hold as a 
religion of authority — a religion of outward form — an 
objective religion, and so possessing inexhaustible powers 
of awakening religions emotion. As a religion of autho- 
rity, as an objective religion, as an emotional religion, it 
may draw within its pale proselytes of congenial minds 
from a more vague, more subjective, more rational faith. 
As a religion of authority it spares the soul from the 
pain of thought, from the hara.ssing doubt, the despond- 
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ing scruple. Its positive and peremptory assurances 
not only overawe the weak, but offer an indescribable 
consolation — a rest, a repose, which seems at least to be 
peace. Independence of thought, which to some is their 
holiest birthright, their mast glorious privilege, their 
sternest duty, is to others the profouudest misery, the 
heaviest burthen, the responsibility from which they 
would shrink with the deepest awe, which they would 
plunge into any abyss to avoid. Wliat relief to devolve 
upon another the oppressive question of our eternal 
destiny ! 

As an objective religion, a materialistic religion, a 
religion which addresses itself to the senses of man, 
liHtin Christianity has no less great and enduring power. 
To how many is there no reality without bodily form, 
without at least the outline, the symbol suggestive of 
bodily form! With the vulgar at least, it does not 
rebuke the rudest, coarsest superstition ; for the more 
educated, the symbol refines itself almost to spirituality. 

With a large part of mankind, a far larger no doubt 
of womankind, whose sensibilities are in general more 
quick and intense than the reasoning faculties, Christian 
emotion will still either be the whole of religion, or the 
measure, and the test of religion. Doubtless some 
primary elements of religion seem intuitive, and are 
anterior to, or rise without the consciousness of any 
reasoning process, whose office it is to confirm and 
strengthen them — the existence of God and of the 
Infinite, Divine Providence, the religious sense of right 
and wrong, retribution; more or less vaguely the 
immortality of the soul. Other doctrines will ever be 
assumed to be as eternal and immutable. With regard 
to these, the religious sentiment, which lives upon 
religious emotion, will be as reluctant to appeal to the 
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slow, cold venlict of the judgement. Their evidence is 
their power of awakening, keeping alive, and rendering 
more intense the feeling, the passion of reverence, of 
adoration, of awe and love. To question them is impiety ; 
to examine them perilous imprudence ; to reject them 
misery, the most dreary privation. Emotional religion 
— and how large a part of the religion of mankind is 
emotional ! — refuses any appeal from itself. 

Latin Christianity, too, will continue to have a firmer 
hold on the nations of Latin descent; of those whose 
languages have a dominant affinity with the Latin. It 
is not even clear whether it may not have some secret 
charm for those instructed in Latin ; at all events, with 
them the religious language of Latin Christianity being 
more intelligible, hardly more than an antiquated and 
sacred dialect of their own, will not so peremptorily 
demand its transference into the popular and vernacular 
tongue. 

But that which is the strength of Latin Christianity 
in some regions, in some periods, with some races, with 
some individual minds, is in other lands, times, nations, 
and minds its fatal, irremediable principle of decay and 
dissolution ; and must become more so with the advance- 
ment of mankind in knowledge, especially in historical 
knowledge. That authority which is here a sacred, 
revered despotism, is there an usurpation, an intolerable 
tyranny. The Teutonic mind never entirely threw off 
its innate independence. The long feuds of the Empire 
and the Papacy were but a rude and premature attempt 
at emancipation from a yoke to which Rome had sub- 
mitted her conqueror. Had the Emperors not striven 
for the mastery of the Latin world, had they stood aloof 
from Itjily, even then the issue might have been different. 
A Teutonic Emperor had been a more formidable anta- 
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gonist. But it is not the authority of the Pope alone, 
but that of the sacerdotal order, against which there is 
a deep, irresistible insurrection in the Teutonic mind. 
Men have begun to doubt, men are under the incapacity 
of believing, men have ceased to believe, the absolutely 
indispensable necessity of the intervention of any one of 
their follow-creatures between themselves and the mercy 
of (}od. They cannot admit that the secret of their 
eternal destination is undeniably confided to another ; 
that they must walk not by the light of their own con- 
science, but by foreign guidance ; that the Clergy are 
more than messengers with a mission to keep up, by 
constant reiteration, the truths of the Gospel, to be pre- 
lared by special study for the interpretation of the 
^ered wTitings, to minister in the simpler ordinances 
of reheion; that they have absolute power to release 
from sins; without omniscience to act in the place 
of the Omniscient This, which, however disguised or 
•( ftenod off, is the doctrine of Latin, of medimval, of 
Papal Christianity, has become offensive, presumptuous; 
to the less serious, ludicrous. Of course, as the relative 
ition of the Clergy, once the sole masters of almost 
all intellectual knowledge, law, history, philosophy, has 
totally changetl, their lofty pretensions jar more strongly 
against the common sense of man. Even the interpre- 
tation of the sacred writings is no secret and esoteric 
doctrine, no mystery of which they are the sole and 

exclusive hierophants. , . , . . . , 

Toleration, in truth— toleration, which is utterly 
irreconcileabio with the theory of Latin Christianity— 
has been forced into the mind and heart of Christendom, 
even among many whoso so-caUed immutable creed is 
in its irrevocable words as intolerant as ever. What 
was proclaimed boldly, nakedly, without reserve, without 
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limitation, and as implicitly believed by little less than 
all ma nkin d, is now, in a large part of the civilised 
world, hardly asserted except in the heat of controversy, 
or from a gallant resolution not to shrink from logical 
consequences. Wherever publicly avowed or maintained, 
it is thought but an odious adherence to ignorant bigotry. 
It is believed by a still-diminishing few that Priest, 
Cardinal, Pope has the power of irrevocably pre-declar- 
ing the doom of his fellow men. Though the Latin 
Church-language may maintain its unmitigated severity, 
it is eluded by some admitted reservation, some implied 
condition utterly at variance with the peremptory tone 
of the old anathema. Excommunication is obsolete ; the 
interdict on a nation has not been heard for centuries ; 
even tlie proscription of books is an idle protest. 

The subjective, more purely internal, less demonstra- 
tive character of Teutonic religion is equally impatient 
of the more distinct and definite, and rigid objectiveness 
of Latin Christianity. That which seems to lead the 
Southern up to heaven, the regular intermediate ascend- 
ing hosts of Saints, Martyrs, Apostles, the Virgin, to the 
contemplative Teuton obscures and intercepts his awful, 
intuitive sense of the Godhead, imspiritualises his Deity, 
whom ho can no longer worship as pure Spirit. To him 
it is the very vagueness, vastness, incomprehensibility of 
his conception of the Godhead which proclaims its reality. 
If here God must bo seen on the altar in a materialised 
form, at once visible and invisible ; if God must be 
working a perpetual miracle ; if the passive spirit must 
await the descent of the Godhead in some sensible sign 
or symbol ; — there, on the other hand (especially as the 
laws of nature become better known and more familiar, 
and what of old seemed arbitrary variable agencies are 
become manifest laws), the Deity as it were recedes into 
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more unapproachable majesty. It may indeed subtilise 
itself into a metaphysical First Cause, may expand into 
a dim Pantheism, but with the religious his religion 
still rests in a wise and sublime and revered system of 
Providential government which implies the Divine I’er- 
Bonality. 

Latin, the more objective faith, tends to materialism, 
to servibty, to blind obedience or blind guidance, to the 
tacit abrogation, if not the repudiation, of the moral 
influence by the undue elevation of the dogmatic and 
ritual i«»rt. It is prone to become, as it has become, 
Paganism with Christian images, symbols, and terms ; it 
has, in its consummate state, altogether set itself above 
and apart from Christian, from universal morality, and 
made what are called works of faith the whi)le of religion ; 
the religion of the murderer, who, if while he sheathes 
his dagger in the heart of his victim, he docs homage to 
an image of the Virgin, is still ndigious;™ the religion 
of the tyrant, who, if he retires in Lent to sackcloth and 
ashes, may live the rest of the year in promi.scuons con- 
cubinage, and slaughter his subjects by thousands. So 
Teutonic Christianity, more self-depending, more self- 
guided, more self-wrought-out, is not without its peculiar 
dangers. It may beaune self-sufficient, unwarrantably 
arrogant, impatient not merely of control, but of all 
subordination, incapable of just self-estimation. It will 
have a tendency to isolate the man, either within himself 
or as a member of a narrow sect, with all the evils of 
sectarianism, blind zeal, obstinate self-reliance, or rather 
self-adoration, hatred, contempt of others, moroseness, 
exclusiveness, fanaticism, undue appreciation of small 


" Head what Mr. Coleridge to call the sublime of Roman Catholic 
Antinomianiem. Calderon, Devodoo do U Crus. 
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thingp. It will have its own antinomianism, a dissociation 
of that moral and religious perfection of man which is 
Christianity ; it will appeal to conscious direct influences 
of Divine Grace with as much confidence, and as little 
discrimination or judgement, as the Latin to that through 
the intermediate hierarchy and ritual of the Church. 

Its intellectual faith will be more robust ; nor will its 
emotional be less profound and intense. But the strength 
of its intellectual faith (and herein is at once its glory 
and its danger) will know no limits to its daring specula- 
tion. How far Teutonic Christianity may in some parts 
already have gone almost or absolutely beyond the pale 
of Christianity, how far it may have lost itself in its 
unrebuked wanderings, posterity only will know. What 
distinctne.ss of conception, what precision of language, 
may bo indispensable to true faith; what part of the 
ancient dogmatic system may be allowed silently to fall 
into disuse, as at least superfluous, and as beyond the 
proper range of human thought and human language ; 
how far the Sacred records may, without real peril to 
their truth, be subjected to closer investigation ; to what 
wider interpretation, especially of the Semitic portion, 
those records may submit, and wisely submit, in order 
to harmonise them with the irrefutable conclusions of 
science ; how far the Eastern veil of allegory which 
hangs over their truth may be lifted or tom away to 
show their unshadowed essence; how far the poetic 
vehicle through which truth is conveyed may be gently 
severed from the tmth ; — all this must be left to the 
future historian of our religion. As it is my own con- 
fident belief that the words of Christ, and his words 
alone (the primal, indefeasible truths of Christianity), 
shall not pass away ; so I cannot presume to say that 
men may not attain to a clearer, at the same time more 
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full, comprehensive, and balanced sense of those words, 
than has as yet been generally received in the Christian 
world. As all else is transient and mutable, these only 
eternal and universal, assuredly, whatever light may be 
thrown on the mental constitution of man, even on the 
constitution of nature, and the laws which govern the 
world, will bo concentered so as to give a more penetrat- 
ing vision of those undying truths. Teutonic Christianity 
(and this seems to be its mission and privilege), however 
nearly in its more perfect form it may already have 
approximated, may approximate still more closely to 
the absolute and perfect faith of Christ ; it may discover 
and establish the sublime unison of religion and reason ; 
keep in tone the triple-chorded liarmony of faith, holi- 
ness, and charity; assert its own fuU fmedom, know 
the bounds of that freedom, respect the freedom of 
others. Christianity may yet have to exercise a far 
wider, even if more silent and untraceable influence, 
through its primary, all-pervading principles, on the 
civilisation of mankind. 
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Asaom, thrmteneH hy Homans, ri. 
^a6. Boni6ic« VIII. at, viL I4^» 
Betrays Pope, 150, Hwcue* him, 
1^3. CardioaU at, viii. 

Anastasics, Emperor, L 30$. En- 
foires toleratiwi, ^06. T^eposes 
Bishop Kuphemius, ^07. His al- 
leged Maoicheism, 310. Dispute 
with Maredonius, 31J. Critical 
position of, u His humiliation, 
316. Appeals to Pojje Hormiadas, 
394. Hej^s conditioos, 396, 397. 
His death, 399. 

ANASTAKine Li 

ANAffTAgirs, 11^ Pope, his leniency, 
L 323. His death — his m«nory 
detested, 323. 

Anastasuts IV., Pope, ir. 40S. 

Anastasius, Bishop of Constantinople, 
his intrigues for Artarasdos, ii. 369. 
His punishment, 3 70» 

A?fCOJ»A, siege of, t. 137. 

Akdbew* 8 , St., head, ix. By. 

Andrew, King of Hungary, his con- 
rersid^ iii. 398. His war with 
Henry 111., 399. 

Andrew, King of Hungary, v. 3H. 
Grants Golden Bull, 3i7. His cru- 
sade, ri. 5J. 

Andrew of Hungary murdered, rii. 
463. 

Andronicos, Greek Emperor, restores 
independence of Greek Churdi, ri. 
4ili 

Anoelo, St., siege of, Tiii. 9^. 

Anoels, belief regarding, ir. ^ 143. 
Orders of, ^9. 

Anolo-Norman hierarchy r. iB. 

Anglo-Saxon Christianity, ix. 324 . 

Anglo-Saxon Christian poetry, li. 
278. 

Anglo-Saxon Church, divirions in, 
ii. 246. Monastidsro of, 2;^. 

Anglo-Saxon clergy, decay of, v. i_L 
Resist Roman clergy, 14. 

Anglo-Saxon language, Ix. 324. 


APONTLES. 

Anglo-Saxon missionaries, ix. 33;. 

.\nglo-Saxons, their heathenism, ii. 
227. Expel Christianity from Bri- 
tain, 327. Cirilwed by Chria- 
tianity, 248. Their reverwice for 
Rome, 249. Church music among, 
2-9. Tbdr laws, 280. Their 
bishoprka, 361. Christianity of, 
r. L2. 

Annates, riii. 21 . 3 ti, 31^. 

Anne of Bohemia, riii. 205. 

Ansciiar, his visions, iii. 267. His 
mission to Denmark, 269; to 
Sw'eden, 270. Archbishop of Ham- 
burg, 270. 

Anselm of Badtgio. See Alexander 

II. 

Anselm, Bishop of Lucca, iv. 131. 

Anselm, S., at Bee, it. 339. His 
philosophy, 339. Archbishop of 
Canterbury — resists the crown, v. 
i6. Was premature, ix. 103 . 

AN8PERT, Archbishop of Milan, UL 
llSj 411. 

Anthemius, Emperor of the Wert, 
L 267. 

Antiiiml' 8, Bishop of Coastantinople, 
opposed by Agapetus and degraded, 
i.429. 

ANTiiROPOMORPinsil of popuUf Chria- 
tuinity, ix. ^ 126. 

.\NTI 0 CH, disturbances in, L 391, 308. 

Antisacerdotalism, V. 377. Spreads 
among burghers, 382. In South of 
France, 389. 

Anti8acerix)taltrts, Biblical, V. 391. 

Antonina dt^radw Pope SUverius, L 
433- 

Antonius, Bishop of Fussola, L 239. 
His appeal to the Pope, 239. 

Antony of Padua, a Franciscan, n, 
AO. His preaching, 41. 

Apiarius, presbyter at Sicca, L 240. 
Deposed — appeals to Poj>o Zosimus, 
240. Confes<«s his guilt, 241. 

Apontles of Parma, vii, ^ 2 i 3 ^ 
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APPEAL. 

ARSEN lUS. 

Appeal to arose out of pro- 

Tindal jealousies, L Sub- 

jected to royal cousent, v. 

Apitlia, war in, vi, 137, Conspiracy 
in, against Fiodendt 11., 249, 

Aquinas, Thomas, death of, ti. 40;, 
One of five great Schoolmen, iz. 
119. His early life, 130. His 
^Uiority, death, and canonization, 
ni. His * Sum of Theology,^ 132, 
His opinions, 133. His philosophy, 
Li 4 i Li^ 

Abahia, independence and supposed 
wealth of, ii. 164. United under 
Mohammed, 186. 

Ababiam Jews, ii. 183. 

Arabic philosophy, ix. 108, 116. 
Schools, 109. 

Arabic, translations from, iz. it4. 

Arabs, their immutable character, U. 
166. Their love of war and rapine, 
194 . 

Arson, monastery of, ii. 29a. 

Arch, principle of, ix. nx. 

Architects, ecclesiastic, ix. 187. 
Foreign, 299. 

Architecture, Christian, viii. 449. 
Faithful to the church, ix. 267. 
Christian, first epoch of, 269. 
man, 270. Greek and Latin, 272. 
Byzantine, 27s. Church, influ- 
enced by ritual, 279. Christian, 
progressive, 781. Lombard or 
Romanesque, 289. Norman, 193. 
Gothic, 294. Affected by climate, 
3Q2. Mediseval, 339. 

Ardoin, Marquis of Ivrea, Ui. 3 so. 

ARIalo, Hi. 442. His strife with 
Guido, 471. His flight and death, 
472. 

Arian clergy (Goths), their modera- 
tion, L 38c. Were probably Teu- 
tonic, il. 60. 

Arianissi of TentMiic converts, L 
343. 349. Its propagators un- 
uown, 344. Of Goths, 384. Put 
an end to in Spain, ii. 127. In 
Gaul, r27. 

Aristotelian philosophy, ix. 110. 

Aristotle, Arabic adoption of, ik. 
110. Dialectics of, 1 1 r. Con- 
demned at Paris, 113. Versions of, 
from Arabic, 115. Becomes known 
in original, 1 16. 

Arles, Council of, L 8^ Arch- 
bishopric of, 24;. 

Arles, Cardinal of, viil. 403. At 
Diet of Frankfort, 443. 

Arnaud, William, Inquisitor at Tou- 
louse, murdered, vi. 313. 

Arnold of Brescia, iv. 326, 373. A 
disciple of Abelard, 373. His re- 
publicanism, 37^. Preach® in 
Brescia, 378. Condemned by Late- 
ran Coundl, flies to Zurich, 379, 
Protected by Guido di Costello, 381. 
Persecuted by S. Beruard, 381. 
Revered by Waldenses, 382. In 
Rome, 383. Decline of his influ- 
ence, 404. Banished. .408. Seized 
and executed, 412. Revival of his 
opinions, v. 379. 

Arnold. Abbot, Papal Legate in Lan- 
guedoc, V. 433 . Persecutes Count 
Raymond, 438. Mode Archbishop 
of Narbonne, 446. Charges against, 
447. At Lateran Council, 453. 

Arnulf invades Italy — sacks Ber- 
gamo, iii. 238. His second inva- 
sion— cnters"^me— crowned Em-, 
peror, 240. His sudden illness and 
retreat, 241. 

ARffuLF, Archbishop of Rheims, Hi. 

334. His trencheiy to Hugh C^pet, 

33 5. I» betrayed and imprisoned, 
337. His deposition, uji 

Arnulf, Bishop of Orleans, his speech 
against corruption of papacy, iii. 
11^ 

Arraoon, oflairs of, v. 311. Made 
feudatory to Pope, 312. The nobles 
and people remonstrate, 314. 

Arragon, House of, representatives of 
Manfred, vi. 424. Franciscan pro* 
phedcs about, vU. 362. 

Arsenius, Papal X.egate in France, 
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ABT. 

iii. 184. Reinstates Queen Theut- 
berga« 186. His flight ami death, 

300 . 

Art, devotional, ii. ^4^. Objects of, 
393, 394, Conventional, ix. 111 . 
j)evelopmeDt of, 329. Cultivata! by 
lilendicant orders, JJ}. German — 
Flemish, 338. 

Artavasdus, usurps throne of Con- 
stantinople, ii. 368. Is defeated 
and blinded, 370. 

Arthur, King, legends of, ix. 117. 

Arthur, Prince, death of, v. 264. 

Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
vtii. 708. Accuses Lord Cobham, 
111 . 

Asupalter, Peter, Archbishop of 
Mentx, rii. 30$, 386. 

Astatic Christianity, feebleness of, ii. 
163, 

Assisi, birthplace of St. Francis, ri. 
2^. Splendour of church at, ix. 
334 - 

Astolph, Lombard king, seizes Ra- 
venna, iii. i^ Thieatens Rome, ih.. 
Defeated by F»-anks— obtains peace — 
besieges Rome, 11* Yields to Pepin, 
14. His death, 7 ^ 

Abvluu, in Barbaric law, ii. £1, 38. 

Atiialaric, son of Theodonc. raised to 

. throne of Italy — his death, L 4^6. 
Laws of, on church matters, ii. 36. 

Athanasian creed, L 2 ?_* 

Athanasius, L 21 : ascendency 

at Romo, 2^ Supported by Pope 
Liberius, §1* 

Athanasius, Bishoj)-Duke of Naples, 
iii. 112. Unites with the Saracens, 
777. Kxcommunkated by John 
VIII., his intrigues, 231. 

Attalus maile Kmperor by Alaric, 
L ri8. Deposed by him, i2q. 

AttilA, his unbounded power, L 
3-4. His inviision of Itdy, 27 >« 
Thi^tens Rome, 275. Induced to 
retire by Leo 1 ., 276. Piobable 
causes of this, 276. 


BACON. 

AVERRHOKS, is. no, y?. 

Augustine, St., his * Oit.v of God,‘ L 
1 38. Op)K)ses Pelagius, 142. The 
leader of I-atin theolo^, 147. 
Opinions on infant baptism, 148. 
Persecutes Pelagians, 163, 164. 

Augustine, his mission to Britain, ii. 
124. 229. His meeting with Ktliel- 
belt, 23^ Bishop of Canterbury, 
330. His dispute with British 
cleirTt 233. His establishment at 
Canterbury, 234. 

Augustiniasism coinddea with facer* 
dotol system, L 140 * On tmns- 
miMtion of original sin, i> 0 . Similar 
to Mnnicheistn, I $ 2. Exalts celi- 
Uicy, 132. 

Augustus, title of Hienxi, vii. 482. 
Avicenna, ix. no, 117. 

Avignon, Pope Clement V. at, rii, 
78c). Consistory at. 281;. lU po- 
litical situation. 334. Becomes seat 
of popwlom, 339. Court of, under 
Clement VI., Immoiality at, 

452. Sold to I'ope, 462. Cou- 
siftory of, viii. 2* Conclave at, its 
statutes, 4. Papal residence at, con- 
cluded, 2_l_. Siege of, 88. 

Avitus, Bishop of Vienne, adlteiw to 
Clovis, L 3S 3. His conference with 
Gundebald, 334. 

Aussite, battle of, riil. 343 » 

Authahis, king of Lombanls, his wars 
with the Fi-anks, ii. 133. Overrans 
Italy, 133. His death, 1 34 note, 

Autocracv, I’apal, growth of, v. 168. 

Azevedo, Bishop of Osma, vi. L 2 * 

Babvidn, name ap{ilied to Home, vii. 
iiii 372 * 

* Bahylonish captivity ‘ ended, viii. 

31. 

Bacon, Lord, ix. 138. 

Bacon, H<^r, lx. 152. At Oxford, 
133. His studies, 154. Perse- 
cuted by Nicolas IV., 1 33. l>e»li- 
entes work to Clement 1 V’.» 136. 
His astrology, 137. His science 
and discoveries, 159. 
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BIDHEE. 

Badbee, John, burned, viii. 115. 

Baldwis, Count of KInnd«i'8, joins 
the crusade, v. n t. At m?. 
Kinperor of Cuostantinople, ^47, 
His aiidiess to Pope, His 

captivity, tf>4. 

Ball, John, vui. 1B6. 

Balthasab Cossn. S^e John XXUl. 

Bambero, I)iet at, t. Z22. Its answer 
to Pope {nnoc-ent III., 73}, 

Bankers, Itilian, vii. s7» 

Bannerets, at Kume, viii. 2^ 

Baitism. infhiit, question of, r. ^84. 
Compulsory, is. 376. 

Baitisteium, i*. ago. 

Barbaric coJes, nfri<cted by Chns> 
tiiinity, ii. i. Were national, 
Kights of persons under, ^ 

sLivcry, 47. On slaves' marriage-*, 
48, On"we slaying of slaves, 5a 
On runaway slaves, On adul- 
tery and divorce, 51. C)n property 
—on church property, Ag^i&t 
heresy — against wikhcraS, (Ll 

Barbarossa, Frederick. S«t Frede- 
rick B;irlarossd. 

Bakbiano, Alberic, viii. 51. Besieges 
Nocera, 5^ Enters pn^jal service, 
ill. 

Baroli, assembly of, vi. 114. 

Barons, English, commence resist- 
ance to King John, v, 28Q. De- 
mand charier of Ifenry L, 29}. 
Extort Magna Charta, 295. Po^ 
Innocent's letter to, 396. Excom- 
municated, 299. 

Barons, Homan, submit to Rienzi, 
vii, 478. Are seized and pardoned, 
49 t- 

Baksomas the monk, at Synod of 
Ephesus, u 261. At Council of 
ChalcedoD, 269. His factious con- 
duct in exile, 291. 

Bartholomew of Caix:assonne, v. 465. 

Basil the Macedonian, mmdei's Mi- 
chael 111 ., and becomes Emperor, 


BKCKET. 

iii. 167, CalLn Council at Conrtan- 
tinople, and dejioses Bisliop Piiotius, 
167. Restores him and dies, 169. 
Basilicas, ix. i 7 t. 278. 

Basiliscltb usurps Empire — favours 
Eutychianism — resi.>tauce to, L 294. 
His fall, 296. 

Basle, Council of, summone*! by Mar- 
tin V., viii. 3^1. Ambassador 
from, Right of voting at, 3^1. 
Inhibited by Eugenius IV., 334. 
Acknowledged by Pope, 3^6. As- 
serts supiemm-y, 360. Eminent 
deputies at, 360. Bohemians at, 
361. Proposes reform of clergy, 

363. Dispute in, 368. Summons 

Pope and CiirdinaLt, 369. Declares 
suspension of Pope, 370. EquijM a 
6v«t, 373. Indili'erencc to, 388. 
Jealousy of Pope, 402, Quarrels in, 
402 . Declares deposition of Pope, 
495 > Appoints a Oonclnve, 407. 

EIkIs Felix V., 408. Dissolved, 

450. 

Bathildib, Queen, ii. 43^. 

Beatific vision, question of, vii. 431. 

Beatrice, married to Otho IV., v. 

240 . Her death, 240. 

Beaufort, Cardinal, at Constance, 
viii. 328. Leads erasable against 
Hussites, 3 29 . 344 . His death, 

3 JO. 

Bec, Abbey of, its origin, ir. 3 38. 

Its great churchmen, ?. 1 3. 
Becket, his rhAi-actcr, V. ix. Legend 
of bis jMircnti^, 33. His birth and 
eilucation, 25^ At Rome, 
pointed Chaiic'ellor, 3q. His power, 
30. AmbaSHodor to Paris, his 
s^eudour, 31. Elected Arclibishop, 
36. ilis clmngtf of manner, 38. 
Ifesigns chancellorship, 3^ Attends 
Council of Tours, ^o. Quairels 
with Henry IL, 41, 42^ 44. Jea- 
lousy of, 4^ At Purliamenl of 
Westmioiter, 42. Swears to Con- 
stitutions of Clarendou, 49. Refuses 
to seal them, 32* Abwlved from 
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BKOE. 

onth by Pope, 52: Attempt* to fly 

from kingdom, 5^: Dreak« his 

oath, 52i Cited before Council of 
Northampton and Hoed, 5^ Con- 
demned for peijury, bx. ms flight, 
C4» Adventures, ^ iteception of, 
in France, 22: P<*t>gny, 

Cites the King, 22* Invested with 
legutine power, At Veaelay, 
Kxcoromunicales Henry's ad- 
ts, fl2. At Se-os, Con- 
troversy with Knglisb clergy, h^* 
His letter to Pope, His quai^ 
with PnfMil legates, ^ 
indignation, Letter to tiie 

Cardinals, ^ At Muntmiruil, ^ 
Hi* attemptaj treaty with Henry 
11., lOi. Places England under 
interdict, 104. King’s proclama- 
tion against, 107. His letter to his 
suffragans, 108. Anger against the 
Pope, 1 10. Keconciliation with 
King, 1L2< Meets Henn* at Tours, 

115. Kesistanoe to his re>toration, 

1 16. Lands at Sandwich, 1 18. 
Uefuses absolution to Bishops, trq. 
Annoyed by his enemies, 110. Angry 
interview with the four knights, 
lat. Muiiierid, I Miracle*, 
ia6. Saint and martyr — King 
Henry’s penance at tomb of, i3g. 
Was martyr for clerical immunity. 

Verdict of posterity upon, 

I ^3. 

Bedk, ii. 373. His learning and 
theology, 37^. His science, 374. 
Belirarius, conquei-s Africa, L 43^. 

Knters Rome, 4^1. 

Benedict Pope, L 445. 

Benedict H., Pope, ii. 334. 
Benedict 111., Poj»e, iii. ^ 
Benedict IV., Pope, iii. 384. 
BejtediCT V., Pope, iii. 32L De- 
posed by Otho Lj banished, and dies 
at Hamburg, 313. 

Benedict VI., Pope, murdcre<l by 
Bonifazio, iii. 317. 

Benedict VII., Pope, iii. 317. 
Benedict V'IIL, Pope, iii. 3^1. I 


BENEDICT. 

Crowns Henry H^ 353. His vi<y 
tories over Saiucens, 353, 3^4. 

Benedict IX., Pope, a boy, his vioei, 
iiL 357. JSells the Papacy, 358. 
liedaims it, 360. Deposed by Henry 
IIL, 361. His return and flight, 

Benedict X., Pope, elected by Roman 
party, iii. 433. Hi* flight, 433. 
Degratintion and death, 434. 

Benedict XL, his prudence, vii, 1^7. 
Absolves i^hilip the Fair, 159. Ke- 
stores tlie Coloniias, 160. His 
d«ith, 165. Alleged to have been 
poisoned, 165. 

Benedict XIL, his election and first 
m«uures, vit. 437, Builds palace 
at Avignon, 439, Negotiates with 
Louis of Bavaria, 439, 440. His 
nn^wer to Philip of Valois, 447. 
His reforms and character, 448* 

Benedict XIIL, viil. 22* Called 
on to renounce Papacy, ^ His 
counter-project, ^ His obrtinate 
refusal, Besieged in his palace, 
8H. His imprisonment and escape, 
go. His embassy to Boniflice IX., 
93. Letter to Givgory XIL, 99. 
^ Italy, 103. Kscommunicates 
French King. 106. His flight, 1^7. 
In Spdn, iq8. His Council at Pe> 
piguan, in. Declared deposed at 
Pisa, 1 1 7. Hi* deputies at Con- 
stance, 3^6. His firmness, 308. 
His death, 308. 

Benedict Biscop, companion of Wil- 
frid, ii. 3^ i» Builds monastery at 
Wearmoutb — imports pointings and 
MSS., 3^9. 

Benedict, Cardinal, L^te to Con- 
stantinople, V. 363. His settlement 
of I.atin Church, 364- 

Benedict, St., of Nursia, ii. His 
age favourable to monasticism, 8r. 
His birth and porontage, Hi. Mira- 
culous accounts of his youth, 83. 
84. His temptations, ^ His 
fame^his monasteries at~oubiaco, 
86. Plotted against by Florentius, 
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BENEDICTIKE. 

87. Removes to Monte Casino— 
his rule, labour, 8iL 

His visions, ^ His interview with 
Totila, ^r. His death, ^ 

Benedictine convents, their rapid 
spread in Italy, ii. ^ In France, 
94. In Fngbmd, ^ 

Benedictines in England, iv. a8. 

Benefices, sale of, viii. yi- 

Benevento, admits Leo IX„ iii. 404, 
Battle of, vi, 372. Sack of, ni. 

Benzo, Ui. 450. His induence at 
Rome and invectives against Hildo- 
brand, 451, ^3. 

Berenoar, Marquis of Ivrea, ui. } 03 . 
King of Italy, joj, 307. Taken 
prisoner by Qtho ^312. 

Berenoar, Duke of Frinli, iii. 23s. 
Defeated by Guido, 236. His war 
with Louis of Provence, 286. 
Crowned Emperor at Rome, 291. 
Murdered, 294. 

Berenoar of Tours, a pupil of Eri- 
gcDO, iii. 388. His opinions on 
the Real Presence, 389. At council 
of Vercclli, 392. dondemned by 
council of iWis— submits, 393. 
His recantation— revokes it, 427. 
renews question of Transubstantia* 
tion, iv. 116. Acquitted by Gre- 
gory VII., 118. 

Berenoaria, Queen of Leon, v, 307. 

Berenoer de Talon, vii. 37^. 

Bernabo Visconti, his crimes, viii, 

Bernard, ^ iv. loj. His youth, 
i 09 > At Citeaux, 310. Foimds 
eSUrvaux, 311- Hislmnicleo, 313. 
Embraces cause of Innocent IL, 
3ll'32i. Jealous of AI«Inrd. ut. 
Opposes him at Sens, 3^8. His 
letter to Innof.-cnt II., 361. Perse- 
cutes Arnold of Bresda, 380. His 
power over Kugenius III., 387. 
interferes in archbishopric of York, 
30 '^- I’reaches the crusade, 393. 
Persuades Louis VII. and Emperor 
Conrad to take the Cross, 394, 

B 1 R 1 NU 8 . 

Protects Jews, 396. His crusade 
fails, 397. His death, 399. Silences 
heresies in the south of France, v. 
3 llB» His conquest transitory, 389, 
406. His address to Templorit, vii. 
183. Hymns ascribed to, ix. in\ 
note. 

Bernard, Count de Foix, v. 443. 
Bernard de Goth. See Clement V. 
Bernhard, grandson of Charlemagne, 
iii. IIP. King in Italy, 1 14. His 
unsuccessful rebellion, 120 ; and 
death, 121. 

Bernhard, Duke of Septimania, iii. 
129. His flight, 130; and return, 

nh 

Bertha, a Frankish princess, ii. 228. 

Queen of Ktlielbert, 228, 229. 
Bertha, wife of Adalbert of Tuscany, 
iii. 286. Her ambitious intrigues, 
286. 

Bertuold, Regent of Naples, vi. 279. 
His weakness, ifli ; and treachery, 
282. 

Berthuldt of Winterthur, bis preach- 
ing, ix. 244, 

BE8AN9ON, diet at, iv. 418. 
Bessarion of Nicea, viii. 390, 393. 

Cardinal, 471. 

Beziers, siege of, v. 428. 

Beziers, VUcount of, his defence of 
Carcassonne, v. 429. Dies in prison, 
4 ili 

Bianca Lancia, mistress of Frederick 
H., vi. 99. 

Bible, Hebrew, ix. 346. InterpreU- 
142 i Versions of:— Vul- 
gate, L 94. Gothic, 347. Mora- 
vian, tii. 24 6. Provdiq^ v. 397. 
Wycliffe*8, viii. 183 ; Ix. 244, 347. 
New, viii. 473. German, iz. 227. 
Biblical Antisacerdotalists, v. 391. 
Criticism, Ix. 345. 

Biordo, chief of Condottieri, viii. 78. 
Assassinated, 79. 

Birincs, flrst Bishop of Dorchester, 

ii. 242. 
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liUlIOI'S. 

BisT?or*8, nnfler Teiifo!)*» bocoine \rar- 
like, L 369. Their mUfi character, 
firow into a Mr^nnite onler, I 
j70. Unier Justiaian s code, ii. 9. I 
Ordered to in5pect priwns — to *iip- 
pn-ss (gaming, 12 . How electe«l, 
41. Their municipal authority, 4s . 
Their power, ££- Appointed 
Emperor, iii. 9^ 

Bisnors, English, in civil war of Ste- 
phen and Matilda, v. liL Their 
warlike character, 19. Their ad- 
\rioc to Becket, 57. Their contro- 
versy with Beci^, ^ Address 
the rope, ^ Tlieir hesitation, 99. 
Their fmr of Interdict, 108. Ex- 
communicated, 121. Satires on, 
ix. ifiiL 

Bishoprics of Anglo-Saxons, ii. i8t- 

BisHOPRiCS, English, law of election 
to, V. 99. 

Blanche of Castile, Regent of France, 
vi. 296. Her death, uo. 

Blastcs raises the Easter question at 
Ivome — deposed by Pope Victor, 
Lii, 

DoitBio, monastery of, ii. 29}, 

Boocaccio, ix. 20t. His * Decar 
merone,' 207. 

DoRTinrs, a Roman, minister of 
Theodoric, L 407. His trial and 
imprisonment, 408. Composes the 
* ConsoKation of Philosophy,* 4H» 
His cruel death, 414. 

BcKiORjfl, King of Bulgaria, bis con- 
version, iii. 248. Quells insurrec- 
tion, 24Q. Applies to Pope Nicolas 
L, 2^0. 

IV)iiF.MiA, conversion of, iii. 248. 
Policy of Pope Innocent 111. towards, 
V. U4. Connexion of, with England, 
riii. 204. 2t7. Wyclirtism in, 224. 
Ikolntion of. 2 ?6. Indignation in, at 
death of Hum, 297. Hussite war 
tt?. Ri^ against .Sigismuod, 
340. 

Bohkmians, their memorial to Coun- } 


HONIFACC. 

cil of Constance, riii. 263. At 
Basle, 561. Dissensions among, 
36;. Reverses, 363. 

Bologna, John XXIII. legate in, riii. 

1 30. Conclave at, 132. 
BonaVENTL'RA, St., General of Fran- 
ciscans, ri. 3^ t. His allege*! refusal 
of Pn[«icy, 399. Dies, 406. 'One 
of Ute great i^choolmen, ix« U 9 , 
Mysticism of, 138, 139. His Hymn 
of the Crow, 173. 

Boniface I^ Pope, his disputed elec- 
tion, L 173. Hbj character, 174. 
Boniface H^ contest at his election, 
L 427. Attempts to nominate his 
successor, 427. 

Boniface III., assumes title of ' Uni- 
versal Bisho|s* ii. 3 ti. 

Boniface IV., ii. \ i %. 

Boniface V'., ii. 313. 

Boniface VIII. (Bene»!etto GaeUni), 
rebukes Charles the Lnme, ri. 4S$. 
His ascendency at Naples, 464. 
His election, rli. 7. Imprisons 
Co?l»tiDe V., 10. His views of 
Papal authority, 12. His experiences 
ns legate, His advances to 

Fre<lerick of Arragoii, ij. Sum- 
mons Charles of Valois to Italy, 12 . 
His jealousy of the CoIonnAs, 29. 
Excommunicates the Colonnas, liL 
His measures in Italy, 92. Excom- 
municates Albert of Austiin, ^ 
Forbids wars of Edward E, ^ 
Issues bull *C)erirts I.aicos,' 
Second bull against Philip the Fair, 

68-71. Philip’s reply to, 2L A*"" 

biter between France and England, 
78. Forbids Edward’s Scotch wars, 
8q. Institutes Jubilee, At the 
height of his power, ^ His ene- 
mies, Estranges Franciscans, 

90. Persecutes Fraticelli, 92. 
Abandons Scots, 98. His quarrel 
with Philip of Fmncc, 98. Rumours 
of his pride, 103 . Sends legate to 
France, 105. Receives emb.'i&sy 
from King Philip, 109. His bulls 
} against Philip, 110, III, IT 4 . Ad- 
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OONIFACE. 

URlTiSlI. 

dress of French clergy to, no. His 
reply, 1 31. His speech before Coa- 
Issues bull * UtiAiTi 
Sanctam,* I3$. Acknowledges Al- 
bert of Austria Emperor, 13Q. 
Acknowloigee Frederick of Sicily, 
I to. Orters terms to I’hilip, IJI. 
Hxcomfnuuiaites Philip, 134. 

Charges made against him at Pari-s 
140. At Anagiii, 14^. His replies 
to charges, 146. Attacked, 149 ; 
and imprisoned, i^3. Kescu^, 
returns to iioine^ Revolt 

against — his death — general shock 
at treatment of, 1^4. His memory 
persecuted by Philip, l6r. 379. 
His defenders, 38 Opening o£ 
proceedings, 38$. Witneases against, 
287. Alleged blaspnemy, 38 q. 
ConvenalioQ with Roger Lorin, 
3Q3. Charged with magic nnd 
idolatry, 393. Summary of evidence 
against, 394. Judgment of Cle- 
ment V,, 39$. His innocence de- 
clared by Council of Vienne, 303, 

Dosiface IX., his election, vUi. 70. 
Supports Ladislaus of Naples, 2^. 
His simony, 73 ; and nejK>tism, 2^ 
His able conduct, 2^ Returns to 
Rome, 22; HU successes, Re- 

ceives embassy from Ben^ict XIII., 
93. His death, 93, 

Donifack, St, his birth and early life, 

ii. 39$. Goes to Rome— oounte- 

nanoed by Pope Gregory 396. 

Protected by Charles Martel, 397. 
Goes to Thiiringia— to Friesland, 
397 ; (0 the Saxons and Hesainni — 
fells the oak of Ociamar, 300. 
Archbishop of Meat*, 30T. His pro- 

• reeding^ in Germany, 301. Dttth 
and burial at Fulda, 304. HU 
charges against Frankish clergy, 

iii. 

Boniface, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
vi. 334.. Tyranny of, 336. 

BonipaziO, munJers Benedict VI. — 
— assumes Papacy — flies to Con- 
stantinople, iii. 317. Seizes John 
VOL. IX. 

XIV., puts him to death in pri.soo, 
and assumes the Papacy —> dies, 
318. 

Boors, imported into England, ii, 
iho. Growing influence of, ix. 

348 . 

Bordeaux, appointed combat at, vi. 

439. Scene at. 443. 

Boso, Duke of Lombardy, adopted by 
Pope John Vlll.as hU son, iii. 337. 
Blade King of Proven»-e, 3 a 8 . 
Bosra, taken by MoKimmedans, ii. 
aofi. 

Boucicait, Bfarshal, at Avignon, viii. 

87. Besieges Papal palace, 89. 
Bourukb, Synod of, viii. 38$. 
Bouvines, battle of, v. 2^ 393. 
Braccio Montooe, viii. 333. 
Bradwardine. teacher of divinity. 
Tiii. I $8. 

Bra.ncalf.one, Senator of Rome, vi. 
37b. Summons Pope to Rome, 276. 
His imprisonment ami release, 326. 
Blarches agaimst Po|)e — hU death, 

HI: 

Breakspeare, Nicolas. Sc€ Hudiian 
IV. 

Bremen and Hamburg, Archbishopric 
of, iii, 271. 

Brf.mcn burnt by Hungarians, iii. 

iHn. 

Brescia, revolutions iu, jv, 376. 
Arnold's preaching in, 378. Siege 
of, vi. 181. Revtdt of, vii. 3 lo. 
Taken by Heniy of Luxemburg, 
3M. 

Bribery, Papal, viii. 444. 

Briqitta, ^ viii. 22. 

Britain, mon.^^ticism in, ii. 80. 
Benedictine convents in, 9^ Fiist 
conversion of, 22$. H^heiiised 
by Saxons, 327. Partially oonveited 
by Augustine, 2ji. Its ie)a[>se, 
334 : and recovery, 236. 

British church, remnant of, in \Val«i, 
ii. 233. DUputes of, with Roman 
clergy, ^ 

2 B 
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BRITO. 

Brito, Reginald, v. Lii- 
Brixen, Synod of, deposes Gregory 
VII., iv. iMi KlecUOuibert Pope, 

Ilii 

Brotherhoods, secret religious, ii. 

. ^ 

Bruce, Robert, excommunicated by 
Clement V., rii. 1 78. 

Brceys, Peter do, v. 

Bruoes, meeting of English and Papal 
deputies at, viii. 1 70* 

BbcnehaUT, her Tices — rebuked by 
8. Columban, ii. 289 . 
Brunelleschi, ix. H2: 

Bruno. See Leo IX. 

Bruno, kinsman of Otho ULi made 
Pope, iii. nil 

His restoration and death, 

^36. 

Bulgaria, Paulicians in, t. 4 ^ 
Bulgarians, defeated by the 
Armenian, Ii. t 99 - Manners of, 
iii. 147. Their conversion disputed 
between East and Vr est, li 4 i 
Threaten Constantinople, v. 

Their king Johannitius, 

Bull, Papal, ‘Clericis Laicos, vii. 
hn Read in EngUsli cathedrals, 
fii. Its reception in France, 

Its revocation, 1 74 . 

Bull, second, of Boniface VIII., vil. 

M. 

Bull forbidding invasion of Scotland 
vii. 80. 

Bull of Boniface VIII., against Philip 
the Fair, vU. no, m. 

Bull, the Ix*sser, vii. in. Its pro- 
bable genuineness, 1 14, 

Bull, the Greater, vii. 1 15. Burned 
in Paris, T17. 

Buli., * Unara SoncLim,* vii. H 
Its revocation, I 74 - 
Bull issued at Anagni, vii, 145. 
Boll of Clement V., vii. Against 

France, 19 S» 


CaLIX I UB. 

Bull of Nicola. IV, on Ab«)lale 
PoTcrty, vii. ^74. AnnulW by 
John XXll., u8. 

Bull of John XXII. againrt Francis- 
can*, vii. ^76. 

Bull, the ‘ Golden,’ viii. 3. 

Boll of Alexander V, in favour of 
Friars, viii. HI. 

BOHCiiARn, Bishop of Halheistadt, iv. 
46. Ills escape, 84. 

BURDISUS (or Maurice), Archbishop 
of Braga, iv. 17 I- 

Burocsdian Uw, ii. l8. 

Borocsdians, conversion of, L I48. 

BUEOUJiDV, power of, viii. HI. 

BUTILLO, nephew of Urban VI., viii. 
jr His cruelty to cardinals, hi. 
Jaken prisoner in Noeers, hj. 
Liberated by Queen M.argaret, ^ 

Bvzantise architecture, is. 176, 189. 
Painting, 1x1-338. 

Caaba, the. ii. 180. 

CAOAiiOUi, Antipope, iii. 448. Oc- 
cupies .St. Angelo, 460. Flies from 
Rome, 465. Rejeetnl by Council of 
Mantua — dies, 467. 

C,EDMOS,ii.X7^ His religious songs, 
377, 378. HTs i»etry oontinned by 
Alfred, iii. 377- 

C.SSARIN'i, Cardinal, President of 
Council of Bnsie, viii. 140 , His 
letter to F.ueenius IV., 148 . 
Meets Greek Emperor st Venice, 
138, 

Caliphs, the earliest, ii. 303. 

Calustus L, Pope, his early history, 
L Influenci over Zephyrinus, 

55. Obtains the Popedom, 36. 
Opposed by Hippolytus, £3. 

Calixtus II. (Guido of Vienne), Pope, 
iv. 23^ Holds Council at llheims 
— renews Tiuce of God, 381 . His 
meeting with Henry V. iBi, Breaks 
off negotiations, 283. Excomrooni- 
entee Henry V., HSi. Meets Henry 
I of England, zEfi. His triomphant 
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CALIXTC 8 . 


CATHOLIC. 


retorn to Rome, 387. Degrades 
Gregory VIII. 288. Consents to 
Concord'll of Worms, agr. Pacifies 
Rome — his death, ig^T 

Calixtcs in.. Antipope, V. 140. AI> 
dicates, 146. 

Callictl'S HI., Pope, riii. 468 r\oU, 

Camatics, Patriarch of Constanti* 
nople^ his Right, v. 350. Takes 
refuge at Nicea, 561. 

Campaniles, ia. 2 qi. 

Can della Sgala, Lord of Verona, 
▼iL 388. His death, 426. 

Candidianus, President of Council 
of Ephesus, L 204. 

Canonization, ii. 78. 

Canosa, Gregory VII. and Henry IV. 
at, ie. 26 Hole . 

Canterbury, monks of, reluctant to 
elect Becket, r. ^ Election to 
Archbishopric of, 2^ ; vi, ij8. 
Archbishops of, viii. 1^2. 

Canterbury Tales, ix. 247. 

Canute, his pilgrimage to Rome, in. 

iiS* 

Capet, Hugh, iii. 334^ 

Carcassonne, capture of, v. 42g. 

Cardinals, College of, its germ in the 
third century, L Made Papal 
electors, iii. 423. Kemonstrate with 
Kugenius HI., it, 392. Address of 
French barons to, vii. 118. Their 
reply, 121. King Philip's embassy 
to, 161. 

Cardinals, French, vii. 174. Their 
dismay at !*ope's return to Rome, 
viii. At Rome, 3_j. At Anngni, ' 
45 - 

Cardinals, Italian, vii. 33^. Elect 
Urban VI., viii. 3^ V lolcnce of 
Romans towards, 3^ Their dis- 
content, 43. At Tivdi. 44. Airesl 
of. by UiImi V].. 60. TortuitMi. 
61. Death of, ^ .M Avignon, 
87. Their emUiasy to Paris, 68. 
Sigmon Council, 108. At Con- 
stance, contest with Emperor, 308. 


Pledge themselves to reform, 333. 
Satires on, ix. 188. 

Carloman enters monastery of Monte 
Casino, iii. 7. His imprisomneot 
and death, 20. 

Carloman, son of Pepin, his part in 
Roman factions, iii. 3^ Je.'ilous of 
his brother Cluu les, 3^ His death, 
41 , 

Carloman, son of Louis the Germanic 
—King of Italy, iii. 224. Dies, 227. 

Carloman, son of Charles the Bald, 
iii. ao6. An abbot— beads a band 
of robbers, 207. His deposition, 
212. Is blinded, and dies, 212. 

Carlovlnoian empire, extinction of, 

iii, 234. 

Caroccio of Milan, iii. 3^ Taken at 
Corte Nuova, ri, 1 79. 

Carolinian books, iii. Sent to 
Pope Hadrian ^ loo. 

Carpentras, conclave at, rii. 3 34. 

Carthage, church of, its intercourse 
with that of Rome, L 33J and sub- 
sequent dispute, Council at, 

under Cyprian, ^ 

Carthage, Council of, resists decision 
of Po|ie Zosiraus, L 1^8. Appeals 
to Honorius, 1^9. 

f'ASALR, Ubeitifio di, vii. 374. 

CASSIANirs, L His attachment 

to Chrysostom, 167. A semi- 
Pelagian— opposed by Aiigustininns, 
167. 

Castile, affairs of, v. 306. Threat- 
ened with interdict, 308. 

Castruccio of Lucca, vii. 388. 40s. 
414. Created Senator of Home, 41$. 
His death, 424. 

Cathari, vi. 333. 

Catherine of Courtenay, nominal 
heiress to Greek empire, vii. 18. 

Catherine, of Sienna, her miswiion 
to Avignon, viii. 22. To Florence, 

la. 

Catholic church united, L 401. 
Jealous of Theodoric, 403. Mea- 
2 B 2 
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CRADWALLA. 

sun* of. in the East, Alleged 

conipiracie* of, at Home, 4Q4 - 
Ceadwalla, ii. 142: conquest 

of Sussei, ^ His conversion. 

266. Goes 'to^omc for absolution 

^dinv, 

Ceccx) d'AscoU, astrologer and Poet, 
burned, vii. AH- 

‘Celestial Hienirchy,* ix. Be- 

lief in, 62* Dreek origin oMij. 
Celestine L, Pope, L i7^« Pro* 
nouDoes against Nestorius, iq?* 
Sends envoys to Constmlinoplc, 198. 
Excommunicates Nestorius, laa* 
His letters to the Council of Ephesus. 
2H. 

Celestius, a follower of Pelagius, 

L 141 . Appeals to Pope Zosimus, 
1 ^ 7 . Is declared orthodox. 1 ^ 7 . 
Subsequently condemned, 160 . 
Cklibact, honour of, il. 149» 

Celibacy of clergy. L aii L 
i:«,istance to, i* ^ Prevents de- 
generacy of churcn r»>’» Conse- 
quences of, lx. X. 15 ^effect on 
iiiornls, tb. 

CELinOKius— his appeal to Home, L 
347- 

Cencius seixes Pope Gregory VII., iv. 

feft. H>s dight, ^ 

CEJtcius, Consul of Rome, iv, 144. 
Cery, crusade of, r. 331. 

Cessna, Michael di, general of Fran- 
dscans, his argument, vii. 377« 
At Avignon, 379. Joins Louis of 
Bavaria, 43^« 

Cesena, massacre of, vUi. 66, 
CllADlJAH, wife of Mohammed, ii. 

1 76. His (intt convert, I79« 
Chalcedon, Synod of, u in. 
CiiALCEPON, Council of, revei-s^ sen- 
tence of Synod of Kpheiis, L a 66- 
Condemns Dioscorus. 367. Its de- 
crees confirmed by Emperor Mnr- 
cinn, 269. Equalises Bi^ho|lS of 
Itome and Constantinople, 270. 
CiiAMrKAUX, William of, iv. 34I« 


CHARLES. 

ClIANCKRY, Papal, viii. 111 , 
Chapters, ‘ The Three, ‘ L 43 s. 
Disputes about, 436. Condemn^ 
by Yigilius, 437, 

Charity of clergy, ix. 33. 
CilARLEMAONK marries Hermiiiganl, 
iii. Divorces her — marries 

Ilildegard, ^ ijole king, ^ Be- 
sieges Pavia, 44. At Home— his 
Donation to Pope Hadrian 44. 
Destroys the Lombanl kingdom, 46. 
His second visit to Home, 49. .'sup- 

F resses rebellions, ^o. Crowned by 
ope— con.se»juena« of this act, 

His league with the Pope, ^ Ex- 
tent of his cmpii-e, His power 
personal, 66* His character, 6^ 
His wives, His Saxon wars, 70. 
Destroys the Ii-min-Saule, 24^ HU 
successes, I 2 i Founds bishoprics, 
79. His ecclesiastical legisL-itinn, 
80-89. Supremacy over church, 
Grants to the church, 8^ His 
Institutes, Rules for monas- 

teries, ^ For church government, 
QO. hm election of bishops, gi ; 

of parochial clergy, 92. HoRs 
Council of Frankfort, His 

measures strengthen Papeuy, 104. 
Literature of, 104. Hisdo«ih, no. 
His defences against Northmen 
neglected after his death, 261. Le- 
gends of, ix. 217. Conversions by, 

Charles Martel, protects S. Boniface, 
ii. 297. His victory at Toui-s, 422. 
HatoTTiv the Frankish clergy, 43 3, 
442. His violation of church pro- 
(>ei ty, 442. His deatli, iii. u 
Charles the Bald, his bii-th, iii. 128. 
Seizes kingdom of Lorraine, 203. 
Combines with his broUier Louis, 
20^. His sons, 2 q 6. Usui-ps em- 
pile— crowiiotl by Pope John VIII., 
21^. Hisdefcat by Louis of Saxony, 
and death, 216. 

Charles the Fat crowned emperor, 
iii, 230. His death, 234. 

Charles of Lonainc, iii. 33$. 
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CIlARLtlS. 

Charles of Anjou, his treaty with 
Urban IV., ri. Senator of 

Rome, j66. At Rome, 369. His 
victory at Beuevento, 3 jz. His 
tynumy, 374. Letter of Clement 
IV. to, 383. Defeats and puts to 
death Comathn. 39 t. His barbarity, 
39^ His designs on Constantinople. 
410. Procuies election of Martin 
IV’’., 4 1 9. His ambition, 4 ^Q. His 
prepnrations against Peter of Arra* 
gon, 42U. His conduct during 
Sicilian insurrection, 433 - Lays 
Siege to Messina, 434 - Evacnatea 
Sicily, 438. At Bordeaux, 443. 
His reverses and death, 444 * 

CiiAKl.KS II., of Naples (the Lame), 
taken prisoner, vi. 444. Surrenders 
claim to Sicily, 447 * His liberation, 
448. Show of deference to Ctsles- 
tine V., 460. Gets Pope into his 
power, 463. His treaty with James 
of Arragon, vii. liu His enmity to 
Templars, 265. 

Charles HI. of Naples, viil, 
Conducts Urban VI. to Naples^ 
56. Gonfalonier of the Church, 
^ Quarrels with Pope, 5^ Be- 
sieges Nocera, Murdered, ^ 

Charl>:s of Valois, his fruitless at- 
tempt upon Arragon, vi.443. Sur- 
renders his claim, vii. iBj Invades 
Sidly, 12^ His victories in Glanders, 
76. His alliance damages Pope, 9^ 
^ks the empire, 210. 

Charles the Fair, his divorce and 
marriage, vii. 396. His attempt on 
empire, 399. 

Charles I\\ (of Moravia\ proclaimed 
King of Homans, vii. 460. HU 
flight at Crecy, 461. Proposals of 
Rienzi to. 499. His answer, 502. 
Goes to Italy, viii. ^ Issues the 
Golden Bull, 7. Visits Avignon, 
19. At Rome, 21. King of Bo- 
livia, 236. 

Charles VI. of France, attempts to 
end schism, ix. hi. Acknowledges 
Benedict XHL, ^ Proclaims 
neutrality between Popes, 106. 


CHRISTIANITY. 

Chastity, laws for protection of, vi. 

ij6. 

Chaucer, ix. 23 3. An En^luh poet, 
244. His travels, reading, 2^ ; 
and poetry, 24c. Creator of native 
P^try, 246. His pictures of eccle- 
siastics, 247. Impriaoument of, 

CnicilELEY, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
instigates Henry V'. to war, viil. 
326. Letter of Martin V. to, 317. 

ClllLiDERlC deposed, iii. lIa 

Chivalry, iv. 186. Its origin in the 
crusader, in. Of the .^aincens, 
2 IQ. Adopts worship of Virgin, 
ix. 24 ; 

CiiLUX, De, Bohemmn noble, protects 
Huss, viii. 243, 246. Suppoits him 
at Constance, 283, 289. 

Cmrlst, iMnilptured representations of, 
in churches, ix. 304. TiaditioniU 
representations of, 323, 324. Re- 
presented ns judge, 325. 

Christendom, three systems of law 
in, ii. £. State of, at accession of 
Innocent HI., v. 179, Seeming 
peace of, under Innocent HL, 376. 
Public opinion in, vi. 197. Ad- 
vance of, in the north, vii. 332. 
Contest in, 420. Indignant at 
Pu^tal schism, viii. 105. 

Christian morals, controversy on, 
L Jurisprudence, ii. i, It 
is mixed with secular, 4. Europe, 
unity of, ix. 2I: Literature, 99- 

Tenns, Teutonic, 222. Latin terms, 

Christian mythology. S«e lA?gcnds. 

CilRiSTiASiTY, in its origin Greek, 
L L. Its progressive development, 
1 2. Teutonic, 10, In Rome ; its 
gi-awth. 2^ Obscurity of, 22. Its 
early influence on mot^, llL Its 
apparent failure to produce good, 
325. Its innate goodness and 
power, 326. Becomes warlike, 337. 
Barborised by Teutonic conquests, 
369. Its effect on Roman law, 
ii. 2t Its special jurisprudence, 
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CHRISTOPHER. 

Introduces new crimes, fix. 

lU dependence on Papecy, lOO. 
Asiatic, its decline, l 6 ^. In Arabia, 
imperfect, IQO. l‘>tstem, its want 
of enej-gyi 2 QS- Feeble resistance 
to Mohammedanism, 227. Humilia* 
lion of, 210, 217 . Effect of )Io- 
bammeian conquests on, 220. The 
only bond of union in Europe, 224. 
Its extension in the West, 22;. In 
Britain, 22^. Unites the Anglo- 
Saions, 2fli. In Sweden, iii. 2?o. 
Allied to military spirit, ir. iBft. 
Popular articles of, ii. S 4 « Adapted 
to humanity, 

CmusTOPHER, Pope, iU. 26^. 

Chbodoqano, Bishop of Metz, Ui. 
iry. 

ChOONICLES, ix. TQ 2 . 

Cmronoloot of tint four centuries, 
L I3-I9* century, lO^. 

Sixth century, 284, 28$. Serenth 
and eighth centuries, ii. lio* From 
A.D. 800 to io$o, iii. ^ ^ 
Eleventh century, 362 ; it. 2. 
Twelfth century, 2i2, 21 Of 
lunoceot HI., t. 167. Thirteenth 
century, ri. Fourteenth cen- 
tury, 294 ; vuT 167. Fourteenth 
and fffteenth centuries, Tiii. ^2. 

Ckrtsapiiius, the eunuch, minister 
of Theodosius II., his intrigues, 
L 

CURTSOSTOM, translated from Antioch 
to Constantinople, L 117. Incurs 
enmity of Arcadius — appeals to 
Pope and Watem Bishops, 118. 
Supported by Innocent L and Em- 
peror Honorius, 1 19. 

Church, RojtiI supremacy over, ii. 4. 
Growing power of,nfler Charlemagne, 
iii. 128. Jealous of Empire in 
Papal elections, ;66. Its power 
and wcdlh lead to simony, iv. ij_. 
Enriched by crusades, 199. Its 
jealousy of law, ri. ifio- The do- 
finition of, vii. 407. Great field for 
ambition, viii. 

ClIURCH-BUlLDINQ, IX. 28?, 284. In- 


CLEMRNT. 

centives for, 284. Good effects of, 

288. 

Church property, secured by Constan- 
tine, iU 28^ By other emperois, 

29. }0. Rapid growth and in- 
vioUbiFty of, ^ 31. Alarming I 

increase of, in TiW^e, 5^ Liable 
to taxation, ^7. Taxed under 
Becketts chanoell^hip, v. 3J. Va- 
rious kinds of, ix. Extent of, 

Uz 

ClfURcn services, settled by Gregory 
the Great, li. in. Effect of. ou 
languages, iz. 216. j 

Chcrches, sanctity of, ii. is^. 

Burial in, 1^6. In Ijitin Chris- 
tendom, i». 268. In Rome, 273. 

In Constantinople, 274. At Ra- 
venna, 277. Of Venice and Lorn- 
bardy, 279. For the pricsU, 28s. 
Splc^our of, 287. Tue people^ 

288. Medifeval, influence of, 306. 

CiMABCl, ix. 330. 

Circus, contests of, revived by Jus- t 

tinian, L 421. 

CiSALPiJfE architecture, ix. 269. 

Cistercian order, iv. 308. Monks, 
legates in South of France, v. 409. 

Citeaux, monks of, :r. 308. 

Cities under Frederick IL, ri. ig2. 

Clairvaux, Abbey of, founded by 1 

S. Bernard, iv. 312. Innocent II. I 

risits, 316. 

Clara founds Poor Sisterhood at | 

Assisi, vi. 3 1. j 

Clarendon, Council of, v. ^8. Con- > 

stitutions of, 4^ Condemned by 
Alexander III., jo^ 

Claudian, his poems on Siilicho-~his | 

silence about Christianity, L 12I. | 

Claudius of Turin, iii. 146. j 

Clement II., Pope, iii. 363. Crowns 

Henry III. emperor — attempta to j 

reform Church, 364. Dies, 363. j 

Clement III. reconciled to Romans, ! 

T. 
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CLEMENT. 

Clement IV., legate to EogUod, tL 
Holds court at Boulogne, 36;. 
Chosen I*ope, 368. Supports Charles 
of Anjou. 368. Commands crusade 
against English Barons, 376. His 
legate in England, 378- His treat- 
ment of James of Arragon, 381. 
Declaration against Conradin— ad- 
vice to Charles of Anjou, 383. 
Accused of counselling death w 
Conradin, 1^1. Dies, 392. Coun- 
tenances Roger Bacon, ix. I ^6. 

Clement V. (Bcrnai-d de Goth), ?U. 
171. His secret compact with 
Phirip the Kair, I 21 i Elected Pope, 

173, Coronation at Lyons, 173. 
Hu measures in French interest, 

174, 179. Absolves Edwaitl L 

from ootB, 178. Excommunicates 
Robert Bruce, 12^ His embarrass, 
ment, 179. Consents to cdl Coun- 
cil of Vienne, Absolves Wil- 

liam of Nogaret, 180. Summons 
Grand-maslcrs of Military orders, 
167. His indignation at the arrest 
of Templars, 206. His Bull to 
Elward II., 208. His alarm at 
power of the Valois, ULi His dis- 
simulation, 21 1. His vacillation in 
the matter of the Templars, 214, 
it(x Appoints commission, ud- 
His involved position and weakness, 
269. At Avignon — faih to robanl 
proceedings against Boniface VI II., 
279. His dirficulties, 281. Cor- 
respondence with Philip, idL. 
Claims sole jurisdiction in matter of 
Boniface VIII., 282. Opens con- 
sistory at Avignon, 28;. Examines 
witnesses, 2^ Is permitted to 
pronounce judgment, 295, His 
Hull, 29^ ; snd judgment, 296. 
Holds Council of Vienne, 298. L.sys 
Venice under interdict, 308. His 
league with Henry of Luxemburg, 

His death — his wealth and 
nepotism, iiJ. Decline of Papacy 
in liim, 324. Review of his Pope- 
dom and policy, Persecution 

of heretics under, 36B. Dispute 
about his wealth, 369* 


OLEROT. 

Clement VI., his first acts, vii. 450. 
His spleudtd court, 451. Nepotism 
of, 453. Excommunicates Louis of 
Bavaria, 455* ^3* Supports Charles 
of Moravia, 460, His declaration 
against Rienzi, 494. Speech in 
defence of Mendicants — his death, 
viii. i. 

Clement VII. (Robert of Geneva) 
commands mercenaries in Italy, 
viii. ifi. Sacks Koenza and Cesena, 
2Q. At conclave at Rome, 
Elected Anlipope, 4^ His acts— 
dies from Naples, ^7. Crowns 
Lonis of Anjou King of Naples, ££. 
At Avignon, fifi. Deputation to, 
from University of Paris, 2^ His 
death, 2^ 

CLEMEirriKA, The, origin of, L 39 . 
Judaism of, 4a Hatred to St. 
Paul betrayed therein, 41. 

Cleroy encourage superstition, L 
371. Laws of Justinian for, it. y. 
In the west were Latin, 6 ^ Delin- 
quencies of, 2^ Sanctity of, mira- 
culonsly asserted, iS4- Low-bom, 
encouraged by Louis the Pious, iii. 
1 34. Inferior, insecurity of, 194. 
Plundered by Northmen, 212. 
Hercdibiry, danger of, iv. liL Their 
luxury, 371. Their relations with 
people, vi, ^ Taxation of, 88 ; 
vii. Their hatred of Mendi- 

cants viii. T22. Administrative 
influence of, ix. 4. Their spiritual 
power, s. Their wealth. I2. Unity, 
2^. TheT c-mmon language, iL 
Ubiquity, 23. Unite Europe, ^ 
Eflects of. on sorial rank, W 
low birth, 12. Charity of— assert 
equality of mankind, Al: Morals 

of. Buildings ol^ 283. 

Clergy, celibacy of, vi. ix. 

Cleroy, marriage of, allowed in the 
Greek church, L J 22 ? 
early Roman, 57. Miiintained at 
Milan, iii. 440. Condemned by 
Stephen IX., 446. Prevalence of, 
441, 47$. Continued strife about, 
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CLEHUT. 

468-479. Drpjd upon Council of 
ISai<l<-, Till. 

CleroT, Durried, in Italy, iT. 20 . 
In (lermnny, 21. In Krnncc, ^ 
III England, ^ vi. J82. Harsh 
ileow of Gregory VII. npiinst, iv. 
r, I Their resisLince in Eranoc, hj. 

Cleboy, Engliah, their benefita to 
civiliMtion, ii. 121; Hemonstinte 
Bgaiii-St I’»|»il exactions, ri. 200. 
Subordinate to King’s courts, Tii. 
40. Approve measures of Edvard 
I. Tamtion o^ 50. Kefuse 

suheidy, Are outlawed, dl. 

They yield, hi. Guardians of na- 
tional lilierUes, ^ Subject to civil 
laws, viii. 147. Alien, »tition 
against, 1 22. Promote Krendi wars, 
^26. Piers Ploughman on, ij. 217. 
Chaucer, 247. 

Clerov, French, obey Papal Inter- 
dict, T. 22 1. Contempt of, in Pro- 
vence, 406. In crusade against 
heretics, 421, 44*. At Lateinn 
Council, 45»- Tamtion of, vii. 5^ 
Their submission to Philip the Fair, 

74- 

ClebOY, German, how elected under 
Charlemagne, iii. 32. Their re- 
Teoues, 22- 

Cleroy, Homan, impress Teutons 
witli respect, L UJi 
devotion and patience, p<). Their 
iiitlueiice in wars of Franks, »7. 
Look upon F'ranlts ns delivereia, 
258. Continue distinct, Is8. In- 
dulge vices of Teutonic princes, j66. 
Subject to common law among Teu- 
tons, ii. 23 i 42 s Admitted to na- 
tional councils, 44, Their position 
as mediatois, 41- 

Cleroy, in Sicily, laws of Frederick 
IL about, Ti. i;i. 

Cleroy, immunities of. See Immu- 
nities, 

Clerical crimes, T. 42. Jurisdiction 
sepnmte, esUiblished by William tlie 
Conqueror, Si. 


OOIB. 

Clerjiost, Council of, iv. 170 
Determines on crusaiie, iBi. ^ ^ 

Climate, as affecting ai-chitecture, ii 

t02. 


Cloistral painters, ix. tife, 

Clotilda, Queen of Clovis, L 35 i. 

Is the means of aovis' conTersion" ■ 
J52- 

Clovis, a pagan Frankish chief, i. 
HO. Marries Clotilda, ;co. His 
conversion, 222. The only ortho- 
dox sovereign. HU religious 

wars Burgundians, jjc 

Against Visigoths. 222. His ferooty 
and perfidy, 3^6, ^ 

Cluqny, abbey of, its d^eoeraer iv 
306. * * 


CouiiAM, Lord, viii. 217. His trial, 
2t^ Escapes, no. His arrest 
and execution, 224. 

Code of Justinian. Sm JastinUuu 
Codes previous to Justinian, ii. ^ 
CcEisESTiNE II. fGnido di Castello), a 
friend of Abelard, iv. 364. Pm- 
tects Arnold of Brescia, jSr. 
Elected Pope, 3^ His dntT 
30i, 

OELi-ari.VE ^ crowns Emperor 
Henry Vf„ v. Queen Elennoi-^s 
letters to, 160. Ezoommunicatns 
emperor, 164. Removes excom- 
munication after Henry’sdeath, 166. 
Oelgstine IV., his election and death, 
vi. 221. 


OELKSTifiK V. (Peter Morrone), his 
monasticism, vi. 456; and visiona, 

^7. Receives announeeraent of his 

election. 459. His reluctance, 45^ 
Inauguration, 462. At Naples, 

His hermit followers, 460, 469. 
Becomes a tool of Charles the lAme, 
463. Abtlicates, 463. I.egality of 
the act doubted, 465. Seized and 
imprisoned — dies, vii. zh His 
oinouization, ii. 


OELESTtNiASS, vii, LLa Unite with 
Fratioelli, 91. 

Com, debasement of, vii. 1 77. 
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OOLLGQES. 

COLLF.OE8, foundation of, U. 47. 
COLOGNR, tumulU in, iv. ^ Burn- 
ing of hei'etics at, v, 40 
COLONNA, Cardinal, ri. 116. 

COLONNA, James, rii. 418. 

Cou)NNA, Otto. Sec Martin V. 
Oou^NSA, Sciarra, in Italy, rii, 148. 
His attack on ^niface VIII., 150. 
Violent conduct, Excepted 

from Papal pardon,T i^. Captain 
of Roman people, 414. His tiight, 
42}, Death, 416. 

CoLOKNA, Stephen, his submission to 
Kienzi, vU. 478. 

COLONNAS, Ti. 447. Their ascend- 
ency, 451. BouiVace VIII. jealous 
of, rii. ^ Their power, ^ 
Papal Bull against, 3|_. Their replyi 
27. Excommunicated, Their 
castle taken, Their flight, 
Excluded from Jubilee, 8^ Ke- 
ceiTed by King of France, 104. 
Their calumnies ag-.unst Boniface 
VIII., 142. Restored by Benedict 
XI., i6o. Under Roman republic, 
4B9. Defeated by Uienxi, 492. 
COLUilHAX, ^ ii. 284. His birth, 
28s. His trayeU, 186. Founds 
monastery at Luxeuil, and abbey of 
Fontaines — his dispute with Gaulish 
Bishops, 288. Rebukes King Thierri 
and Queen Brunehaut, 288. 289. 
Is banished, 290. i{etums to France, 

291. His strife with pagans in 
Switzerland — removes to Bregenx, 

292. Thence to BobUo, 2Qj. 
Comedies, religious, ix. i 8 r. 
C0MMENDAM8, viii, 

COMMI8SIOMKBS, Papal, at Mootmi- 

rail, T. 34. 

COMMiSSiONEUS in the matter of the 
Templars, rii. 216. Their sittings 
at Paris, 221. Call on Templars to 
appoint proctors, 2^2. Continue ' 
examinations, 24?. Adjourn, 244 - | 
COMMODCS, reign of, L 44, Tolera- , 
tion of Christianity— death, 46 note. 
Commons, English, petition against 


CONSTANCE. 

hierarchy, viii. t6$. Petition H^ry 
IV.. ix. 12. 

Commons of France, vii, iii. 

CONCEPTION, Immaculate, ix. 7;, 

CoNCEinruALisM of Abelard, iv. 167, 

CoNCuniNAOE legalized, ii« ^ Of 

Concordat of Worms, iv. 291. 

Concordats of Martin V. not ac- 
cepted by nations, viii, }i7. 

Confession, auricular, vi, ^ ix. 

CONON, Pope, ii. 

CoNON. Cardinal of Pneneste, ir. 168. 

Conrad the Salic, his coronation at 
Milan, ui. 433. 

Conrad III., Emperor, invited by 
Roman insurgents, iv. 384. Takes 
the cross, 39s. 

Conrad, son of Henry IV., his cha- 
racter, iv. 1^6. His league with 
Papal faction — accu»es his father, 
1^7. Is crowned King of Italy, 
i<8. Mairies a Norman princess, 
162. Disinherited! by Henry, 218. 
His death, 212. 

Conrad, King of Italy, alliance with 
Otho of Bavaria, vi. 25$, Defeated 
by Henry of Thuringia, 257. Ex- 
communicated, 27 i» Obtains pos- 
sesiuon of Naples, 274. Jealous of 
Manfred, 278. His death, 279. 

Conrad of Lutzenberg, v. i88. HU 
sutanUsaou to Innocent III., 169. 

CoNRA D, Archbishop of Mentz, v. 213. 
HU death, 216. 

Conrad, Bishop of Wurtzbuig, v, 
226. HU murder, 227. 

CoNRADiN, infant son and successor of 
Connid, ri. 27 Q. 383. Supported 
by Romans, 387. HU 8ucces^e(, 
388. Enters Rome, 389. Defeated 
onTput to death, 391. 

* Consolations of Philosophy,* L 
412. lt« want of Christianity, 413. 

Constance, tieaiy of, v, 148. Town 
of, viii. 142. 

Constance, Council of, viii. 226. 
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CONSTAS 8 . 

CONTROVERSY. 

l^]«ration« for, 128. Objects of, 
an- ‘Sermon before, 147 - Num- 
ber of elerpy at, ^ r. Good onicr, 
a;i. Receive* deputies fnim anti- 
rape*. Ripht of suffrage, 

rropoKil for a new Pope, 26a. 
Quarrel, 26;. Tumult, 268. De- 
clares itself supreme, 269. Decree* 
of, 273. Cites the rope, 276. 
Dwlares hU deposition. 277 - ft* 
views of church n*fonn, 2 -g. Con- 
demns Wyclilfe, 282. Sends to in- 
terrogsitc Huss, 28 3. Appearance 
of Hiiss befoie, 284. Pronounces 
against administration of cup to 
laity, 2Qt. Sentences Huss, 294. 
Its leniency to Pope John XXIII., 
303. Censures doctrine of Jean 
Petit, tc^. Contest of, with Bene- 
dict Xlll.. 307. Divisions in, 308, 
1 to, Kndeavuuts for reform, It;. 
Cooclusioo of, }i 8 . Hi'siilts, 319. 
Unanimous agiiinst heresy, 321. 

00 N 5 T 4 S 8 I„ L 78. 

CON8TAN8 Uy his jealous cruelty, ii. 
3 20. Withdraws the Kethwis, 322. 
Arrests Pope Martin L* 32;. Mur- 
deis his brother Theodosius, 328. 
At Home — plunders the churches — 
dies at Syracu.se, 329. 

CoxsTASTiA, heiress of Sicily, marries 
Henry V„ v. t;o. Taken by Tan- 
cred, and released. i;9. Her mild- 
ness, i66. Swears allegiance to 
Pope, i9t. Makes Innocent 111 . 
guaidian of her son — dies, 192, 

CoNSTAJiTiNK, ci'Dversion of, i, 2 L* 
Grants privileges to Homan church. 
73, Porphyry font of, vii. 484. 
Churches of, ii. 2 ? 3 » 

CO.NSTANTISE 111 ., ii. 319. His 
death, 319, 

Constantine the Bearded, Emperor 
—summons council at Constan- 
tinople, ii. 330. 

Constantine Copronymus, Emperor, 
ii. 368. Takes Constantinople, 368. 
Follows up the plans of Leo— calls 

third council of Constantinople, 3p, 
His severity — peiaecutes monks, 
377. 378. His cruelty to Patriarch, 
380. His character and death, 382. 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus, his 
acces.rim and minority, ii. 38;. 
His conte»t with hi* mother Irene, 
39;. .Sfized and blinded, 397. His 
drath, 397. 

Constantine, Pope, his dispute with 
Bishop of ilavcuna, ii. 336. At 
CoDstantinople, 337. 

Constantine usurps Popedom— de- 
posed, iii. ^ Blinded and cruelly 
treatcil, 31, j|2^ 

Constantine, Bishop of Sylieum, 
made Bishop of Constantinople, ii. 
376. Drgrodetl by the emperor, 

380. Cruel treatment of, and death, 

381. 

Constantine, founder of Paulicians, 
V. 400 . 

Constantinoplv:, foundation of, L 
74. Nestorian quesGon in, 194. 
B^hop of, dependent on the Court, 
272. ilevolutions in, mixed up 
with religion, 293. Tumults in, 
3ri. Claims supremacy of Church, 
ii. 127. Revolutions at. on death 
of Heraclius, 319. Council of, con- 
demns monothelitisro, 3 3o- Tu- 
mults in, aguinst iconoclum, 3^^- 
Thiid council of, condemn* image- 
worship, 3^^ 74. Revolutions in, 
V. 337. Taken by Crusaders, 347 . 
Partition of, 347. Sacked, 3; 1. 
Effects of conquest of, 369. Taken 
by Turks, viii. 468. Roman avt in, 
ii. 274. Justinian's buildings in, 
276. 

C0NSTANTIU8, L 2^ His contest 
witli Pofte Liberius, 80-82. 

CO.NTEMPLATION ofGod, iX. lo 6 . 

Contributions to crusades, v, 321. 
Application of, 329. 

Controversy about Easter, i. 42. 
Christian morals, 5^ Lnpsi, 
408. Novatian, oi 7 Ue-bapiism 
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CauSADKS. 


of heretics, Trimtarian, 7^ 
Pelagian, 141. Semi-Pehigian. 
Nestorian, 176, 192. Priacillianite, 
2^1. Eutycluon, 39s. Of the 
three cliaptera, 4};. Monothelite. 
ii. 315. Of iconodasm, j }9. Of 
marna^ of clergy, iii. 439 {see 
Of iuveatiture, iv. 57, 
246. TraosubbtaotiatioD, 1X8. Pre* 
deatinatioD, }i8« iafant baptism, 
T. ^84. Absolute poverty, vi». 374. 
Franciscan, 37;. On i^apal power, 
377. Of beatific vision, 431. Of 
Vm :up to laity, viii. 282. Imma- 
culate conception, iz. 7$. 

CoKVE.vriONAL art, iz. 328. 

Convents. See Monasteries. 

Conversion of Germans within the 
Empire, L 327. Of Burgundians, 
348. Of Franks, 349- Of Teutons, 
its efiect, 36c. Of Moravians, iii. 
2<s. Of Hungary, 398. 

Convocation, viii. 17$. At Oxford, 
121 ; 

Corbet, abbey of, iiL 267, 

CORVARA, Peter di. See Nicolas V, 


Cornelius, Pope, L fii His con- 
fession, ^ His exile and death, 
64. 

CoRREGOlO, Gherardo, Papalist Lord 
of Parma, vi. 239, 

CoexicAL theorittt, iz. ^ 

Council, GenenU, Philip the Fair's 
l^)peal to, vii. 143. Proposals for, 
viii. ^ Assumption of power by, 
1 19. 

Councils, Ge.'ieral, disci^italle cha- 
racter of, L 301 . The causes of this, 
202, 203. 

COUNCIIA Qiicumenic, of Nicrca, L 44. 
Carthage, l$8. Ephesus, 204. Chal- 
ceion, 217. Second Chaloudon, 263. 
Constantinople, ii. 3^o« Second 
Nica.a, 389. Ltqus, vi. 40*;. Con- 
stance, viii. 226. Basle, 346. 

Councils, GCcomenic, disputed, Con- 


stantinople, L 435. Third Constan- 
tinople, ii. 372. 

CoURTENAT, William, Archbishop of 
Caulerbury, viii. 188. Condemns 
Wycliffe’s tenets, iqi. 

CoURTEST, source of, in crusades, iv. 
211. 

COURTRAI, battle of, vii. rifi. 

Courts of justice, English, supei'sede 
baronial and ecclesiustkal courts, 
vii. 40. 

Crect, battle of, vii. 461. 

Crescentiub, Consul, iii. 319. His 
rebellion, 323. Appoints Phila- 
gnthus Pope, 3 34. His ambition^ 
beheaded by Otho 111., 32;, 326. 

Crimes made capital by Christianity, 
ii. 3^ Commuted for money, $7. 

Crimes of clergy, v. 4^ 

Crucifix, iz. \2^, 

CRUCiFixtOM, abolished by Constan- 
tine, ii. 31. 

Crusade. First, iv. 182. Preached 
by S. Bernard, 393. IHsastcrs of, 
397. Of Barbarassa, v. 155. 
Prwched by Kulk of Ncuilly, 326. 
Of Cery, 331. Against heretics in 
south of France, 417, 420. Advance 
of, 438. Cruelties of, 439- Its 
successful progress, 4U. Of Louis 
VIII. of France, 46a. Urged by 
Pope Honorius III., vi. 5^ Delays, 
and indifference to, ^ Against 
Emperor Frederick ITT 24Q. Of 
St. I.ouU, 303. In C3T)rus. 303 ; 
and at Damietta, 30;. Its disas- 
trous end, 306. Against Manfied 
of Sicily, 332. Against Sicily, 434. 
Against the Colonnas, vii. 29. 
Against Pagans in Prussia, 330. 
Against Doldnites, 362. Against 
Moors, projected by Philip de 
Valois, 4^o» Of Pope against 
Pope, viii. 196. Against Hussites, 
340. 

Cri'Sadls, iv. 167. Earlier schemes 
of, X75. Determined at Clermont, 
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CRUSADERS. I 

i8i. Their causes and results, l8^ I 
l8^. The herrjic a%t of Christianity, j 
iHfe. Incj<leut» of, taa. Cruellies . 
during, h^strance t^tcm | 

Km|iire, 189. Incre-m** 1’ap.il power, I 
iq2. Increase wealth of clerjry, 

1 97. At first defi-n.sire, 300. Attei- j 
wards a^re!«ive, iQi. Apiiost 
heretics, 30^ Against the I'ope’s 
enemies. 30^. In America, 20 \ 
The source of chivalry, 204- Bh-nd | 
war and relijfioo, 309. Their erfect j 
in Cermany, 2 iH. A iwiurcc of 
|*a|»al policy, V. 172. Their failure. 
3*8, Ti. 3^9. Inxation of clergy 
for, V, p4. Indiderence to, } 33 , 
369. I*«|»nl enioliimeots from, vl, 1 

88. Ki}iire with Gregory X., 408. | 
(Muse of, 451. (Change in character 
of, rii. i8j. Races unite'! by, ii, : 
210. Ellecta of, on architecture. ] 

mi \ 

CttUBADERS, their want of funds for 
e>3uipinent, iv, 197- In Germany, 
319. Their dissensions, y. 319. 
At Venice, At Zara, 341. 

Their treaty witli Alexius, 343. 
Their emlioMiy to Innocent III., 3^. 
Sait for Couhtaotiuople, 34$. Take 
Cwistantiiiqde, 347. Their ex- 

CQS>«a. 3^t. 

Crcbaiunu vows, princes fettered by, 
iv. 

Cur, administmtioD of, to laity, viii. 
282. 

Cupola*, ix. 278. 

Customs of (‘larendou. See Cla- 
rendon. 

CypHiAR, Bishop of C^hage, the j 

f areut of Latin Christianity, L ^ \ 
lis contest with Novntus, 39. ^ith 1 
Novatian, (lI* On the Unity of the 1 
Church — admits the Roman Bishop’s | 
superiority, 65. His contest with 
Pope Stcpheti^6. His martyidom, 

^ I 

CrPiius, Frederick II. In, vi. xi6. ; 
St. Louis at, 303. 

Cyril, Bishop of Alexandria, opposes 


DAJrTE. 

Kestorius, L 16;. His character— 
jiersecutes Novatians, iH“, The 
Jews, t8;. Feiocity of bis par- 
tisans, 189. Hi* jealousy of (Con- 
stantinople igr. His ejastles. 192. 
His violence rebuked by M'beodosias, 
200. At Ephesus, iq 8. Ketums 
to Alexandria, 219. His contest 
with Syrian bishops, 22i ; and 
treaty of |>eice, 222. 

Cyril (or Constantine), missionary to 
Bulgaria, iii. 349. To Moravia, 
2t$. Hecf^ised in Room — hia 
Ilomrian version of Scriptures, 258. 

Demonology, ix. ^ 

Dalmatics oppos^’s N'estorios, L in. 

Dahasccs, fall of, ii. 208. 

Damabcs Li Pope, L ^ Tumults at 
his election, 8k. His violence, 88. 

Damabcs 11 ^ Pope, Hi. 366. 

Damiani, Peter, iii. 371. 416. Made 
Cardinal, 445. His mission to 
Milan, 445. Condemns clerical 
marriages, 446. His letter to 
Honno of Cologne, 456. At Coun- 
cil of Augsburg, 457. Contrasted 
with Hildebrand, iv. m. 

Damietta, taken by crusaders, vi. 
57. Hetaken, Occupied by 

St. Louis, 30^. Siege of — capitu- 
hites to Saracens, 307. 

Dandoix), Doge of Venice, v. 333. 
His dealings with Crusaders, 335. 
Takes the Cross, 337. At Zara, 
340. At Constantinople, 354. 
Danegelt, V. ^ 

Danm in England, iii. 274. 

Daniel the hermit, L 293- Resists 
Bosiliscn.s and overthrows his em- 
pire, 295. 

Dante on abilieation of Coflcstine V„ 
vi. 463. * I>e Moniirchi&,* vii. 315* 

I>octrines of, 316. His lines on 
Dolciuo, 366. His Hell, ix. 
Creator of Italian literature, 198. 
Compared with Tacitus, 204. 
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DEATH. 

religious poet, 10^, His Ghibel- 
lioism, 106. 

Death, state after, idms of, ii. 1^6. 

De Bosham, Becket*s reader, ▼. 60, 
64 note. His advice, 9;. 

Decaukronk, is. ^ 07 . The example 
of pure Italian, 109. 

Decius, persecution by, L 53. Puts 
to death Pope Fabianus, ^7 

De Clare, bouse of, quarrel with 
Becket, V. 46. 

Decretal, the first, condemns mar- 
riage of clei-gy, L 

Decrkta!5, False, iii. 190. Their 
charuL'ter, 192. Authorship of, un« 
known, 193. The period of their 
appearance, 196. Accepted by 
clergy, 197, and adopted by Pope 
Nicolas 197. Were a step to 
Infallibility, 199. CoUeeted by 
Gregory IX., vi. 164. 

‘ Defence of Poverty,* ix. 147. 

De Gray, named Airhbishop of Can- 
terbuiy, v. 269. His appointment 
set aside by Innocent 111 ., 270, 

‘ Deliberatio.s * of Pope Innocent 
m., V. 216. 

Delinquencies of clergy, ii. yoj 
Ecclesiastical punishments for, 22 
note. 

Demaooodes, Homan, rUi. 

Demetrius the Despot, Tiii. 398. His 
rebellion, 4QO. 

Denmark, Chnstianity in, iii. 266. 
Helatioiu of, with Innocent 111 ,, v. 
3 » 5 - 

Denys, St., said to be Dionysius the 
Areopagite, iv, ^34. 330. Abbey 
of, 400 . Patron of France, ix. do. 

Deo GkatIas, Bishop of Carthage, i. 
243 . Relieve!? Roman captives, 281. 

Desideru's, King of Lombardy, iii. 
2 ft. Takes part in Roman fac-lions, 
34. Hb* alltauce with Charle- 
magne, 3^ Protects the childi'en 
of Cartoman, 41. Attacks the Papal 
territory, 42. Dethroned, 4^. 


DIVORCE. 

Devils, belief in their agency, ii. 
Identified with Pagan gods, ix. 64. 
Ideas of, 6 j. 

Deusdedit, Pope, ii. 313. 

Dialectic exercises, iv. 33^. 

Dialectics, ix. m, 

Diepiiold, Count of Acerra, v. tHo. 
Defeated by Papalists under Walter 
of Bnennc, 198. Takes Walter 
prisoner, 200. His pre-eminence in 
Naples, 200. Swears aliegimce to 
Olho IV., 23^. 

* Dies Ir®,* ix. 173. 

Diet at Frankfort, vil. 397. At 
Rati&bon, 400. At Spires, 404. 
At Frankfort, viii. 443. 

Diets in Germany, vii. 444, 

Dijon, Council of, v. 32s. 

Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria, L 

63, 

Dionysius, I*ope, a Greek, L 69, 

Dionysius the Areopagite, tmaslated 
by Scotus (Krigena), iv. 333. Sup- 
p08«l St. Denys, 334, 3^0. Writ- 
ings in name of, ix. 57. 

Dioscorus. Bishop of Alexandria, pre- 
sides over Synod of Ephesus, L 260. 
His violence to Flavianus, 263. 
Condemned and degraded by Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon, 266. Dies in 
exile, 290. 

Diospolis (Lydda), Council of, U 143. 

Dispensations from crusades, sale 
of, vi. 200; viii. 312, 31;. 

Dispensing power of Popes, vi. 449. 

Ditheism, origin and meaning of term, 
L ^ 

Divinity of Christ, L 49. Contests 
about. £o. 

Divorce, repugnant to early Roman 
manners, ii. 2L. Its later prevalence, 
21. Its effect on Roman society- 
restrained by Christianity, 2_2. R^^- 
lated by Constantine, and by Theo- 
dosius II., 29. By JustiDjan*-his 
laws on, aherwards repealed, 2^ 
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DOIXIISITES. 

DOLCISITfS, in the Val Seeia. rii. 
561. Attacked, 3^ Their bmre 
SiSice, 164; D5tie» for food, 
}66. Ejtennination of, }68. 

DoLCiNO of Novara, vii. Uj. Hie 
doctrinea. Antipapnlwm, 3^ 

Linea of Danl* on, Hia death 

by torture, 368. 

Dominic, Nt., v. 410 ; vi. fi. Hia 
birth and education, LL Kebukea 
I’apal legatee in Languedoc, 13. 
Miraclea of, 14, In Albigenaian 
war, 15. Hia Order and I’reaihera, 
,ft. ’ At Rome— hia increaaing iuHu- 
ence, ly. Enjoina vow of poverty, 
20. Hia death and canonization, 12, 

DOMINICAKS, vi. a. Their rapid pn^ 
oTtM — asecmbliea of, _ T heir 
eztravagant belief, 2^ Diapulea 
with Univeraity of Paris 343. 347* 

354^ Controveraywith Pranciacana, 

vii. 373 . In tJennany, 399. Art- 
iste, iz. il4; 

DoumaN, peraecuUon by, L Ji. 

Donatello, ii. ili 

Donation of Constantine, a forgery, 
i, j3 note. Of Charlemagne, iii. ^ 

Donatist schism, its effects in Africa, 
L 317- 

DoNrs, Pope, ii. 33<3- 

IXioiiSDAT Book, iz. li, 

DoBCHESTEB (near Oxford), see of) ii. 
343. 

Dragon as an emblem, u. 

DrooO, Bishop of Metz, iii. 130. 

Duns Scotus, one of the great school* 
men, iz. iii Obscurity of oiipn, 
140. His logic, 14I1 Hia La- 
tinity, 143. Hia opinions about 
matter, 143. 

Dl’NSTAN, iv. 34. HU cruelty, 34. 
Contest with secular clergy, ^ 

Eant, state of (A.D. ^co\ L 
Disputes in, 433 . State of (7th 
century), ii. l63, 

Eastanfield, Synod of, ii. ifiB. 


EDWARD. 

Easter, controversy about, I. 4.2 
Settled at Council of Niciea. ^ 
Question of, in England, ii. 246. 

Eastern Church mixed with court 
intrigues, L 171, lU questions on 
the nature of the Godhead, 17a. 
Becomes Trinitarian and .a,loDta 
Niciean creed, lyg. Its continued 
distractioDft, 3gq, 

KAjrrEUK Churcbos, feuds of, L loft 
Buildings, ix. 371. 

Eastern Empire. See Empire. 

Eastern prelates, &nti*Nestorum, i. 

356. 

Ebik), ArchbUhop of Rheims, iii. 140. 

Ebroin, Mayor of the Palace, hie 
fall — forced to become e monk, ii, 
436. Ketums to the world, 43^* 
Slay* BiNhop Leodegar, 438, Aesae^ 
sinated, a 40. 

Kocelin da Homano, ri. 168. 

Eccelin da Homano (fion of the 
abo»e,) Ti. Aocuaed of hereaj, 
Tjh His cruelty, 331 ; and death, 
Uh 

EcCLKSiASTtCAL jarisprudeuce, ii. ^ 
Ita growth, 63. 

Ecclesiastics. See Clergy. 

Eckiiart, ix. 3SS. 

EcTilKSiS of Heraclius, ii. 317. Vio- 
lent oppoaition to, 33 1 . 

Edmctnd of England titular king 
Sicily, vi. 331. 

Education of clei^, ix. 1. 

Edward the Confessor, iv. 30. 

Edward L of England, hia power, ti. 
443, 447. Compared with Philip 
^e Fair, vii. 43. His return from 
crusade and designs, 44. His mea- 
sures approved by clergy, 44. De- 
luded by Philip the Fair— declares 
war, 42; Hejecta injunctions of 
Boniface VIII., 42: Borrows Churefi 
treasures, Enforces subsidy', 

56. Comj^ clergy to yield, 63. 
^izes archbishop’s estatee^relenU, 
63. Confirms charters, 64- Hi* 
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league again&t France, 75. His 
ill success —accepts papalarbitra- 
tioD, IT HI® treaty with Philip, 
78. nil statement of claims on 
Smtland, 26. Valuation of church 
property u^er, ix. 

Edward hesitates to arrest Tem- 
plars, vii 308. His weakness, viii. 
148. 

Edward III., his meeting with Louis 
of Ba^iiria, yii. 446. Gains battle 
of Crecy, 461. HU compact with 
Gregory XI., viii. 1 70. His last 
years, 171. Hts deaUi 7 176. 

Edward, Black Prince, approaches 
Avign<m, Till. ^ Popular love of, 
r?2. Dies, 17^. 

Edw'IH, King of Northumberland, ii. 
2}6. His conrersion and early 
adventures, 337. His power, 219, 
Defeat of, and death, 240« 

Edwy, King, cruel treatment of, iv. 

Eofrid, King of Northumbria, ii. 161. 

EoiNiiARD, his Life of Charlemagne, 
hi. 10$, 

E<^ypT, Mohammedan conquest of, ii. 
212. 

Koyptian monks, their ferocity. See 
Cyril, Dioscorus, 

Eleanor, Queen, her letters to Cceles- 
tine in., V. i6q. 

Elections, Papal. See Papal Elec- 
tions. 

Electors, German, yiii. ^ Their 
ambassadors to Home, 440. 

Ei/iiva, treatment of, by Dunstan, 

IT. 

Elias, Brother, first general of Fran- 
ciscans, vi. ^2. 

Eloquence, power of, vi. ^ 

Elster, The, battle of, iv. 12^. 

Emeric, King of Hungary, v. 

Emperors, Church supremacy of, 
ii. 4. Election of, iii. 284. Weak- 
enel by crusades, v. i?}. Two, 
coi-onntion of, 209. 


ENGLAND. 

Empire, Eastern or Greek, exhaustion 
of, ii. 9^ Estranged from the 
West, iv. 189. 

Empire, German, Teutonic, orWestem, 
origin of, iii. ^ Vague authority 
of, Of Charlemagne, threatened 
divisiott of, 1 10, W'esikness of, under 
I»uis, 128. Division into two par- 
ties, Relations of, to papacy, 

iv. }?. its powers and weaknesses, 
40. Vacancy of,v, 202. Last strife of, 
with papacy, vi. ^ State of (time 
of Urban IV.), 358. (Time of Boni- 
face VIII.), vii. I2i DUsension in, 
t86. Protestor, against John XXII., 
397. Elections to, settled by Golden 
Bull, viii. L 

Empire, Latin, extinction of, L 288. 

Empire, Latin or Fmnkish, of Con- 
stantinople, oppressiveness of, v. 

348. 

England, state of (loth century), iii. 
381. Married clergy in, iv, 3 s. 
Prosperity of, under Becket, v. ^ 
War with France, ^7. Under Inter- 
dict, 273 « Siirrenofced by John to 
Pope, 28 j. Dominicans in, vi. 20. 
Innocent IlL's policy in, 4^ Sub- 
jection of, to Home under Henry IIL, 
83. Italian churchmen in, 84. 
Resists Italian churchmen, 8^ Pre- 
pares for ciiLsade, 103. Anti|»apal 
feelings in, 197, 234; viii. Jh 
Contributions from, to Popes, vi. 
2S7, 270. Reluctant to engage in 
Sicilian affairs, 322. Affairs of 
(time of Urbiin IV.), 363. Barons 
of. denounced by ClenwntlV., 376. 
Snbjection of, 376. Canon law in — 
married clergy in, 381. Constitu- 
tion of (time of Boniface VIII.), vh. 
39. War with France, 4^ Arret 
of Templais in, 209, 2<2. Religious 
liberty in, viii. iff, Wrclidites in, 
71. Teutonic, 14ft. Insurrection 
of~ peasants in, 18^. Concoixlat 
with, 317. Journey of iFlncos Syl- 
vius through, 419. Independent of 
Pope, if. 44. Civil wars in, 46. 
Chronicles of, 193. 
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ENGLISH. 

English Church, iudopendeuce of, iv. 
391. btat« of (time of Heuiy II.). 
V. l*rivili-ge« of, 2a, It* 

wealth, U. Q. lu property, 
pit»poeeJ confismtioD and estimate 
amount of, Alliance of, with 
Lancastrian kmgs, 4f>. 

English clergy of noble birth, iz. ^ 

English language, ix. 19^. Heli- 
giou* term* in, 229. Ifevelopment 
of, 130. TcutoDi>m of, 233. 

English miaiionaries, ii. 29s, 306. 

English schoolmen, ix. 119. 

English wars in Fiance, riii. £, 1^ l. 

Enham, Council at, ir. 2iL 

Enzio, natuial son of Frederick II., 
vi, ^ Vicar-(ft*nenil of North 
Italy, 21 3. Marries heiress of Sar- 
dinia, 214. Defeat* the Mongols, 
222. Hi* iinprisonmeiit, 262. 

Epuescs, Council of, L 204. Ter- 
mination of, 221. • Robber Synod * 
of, 260. Abeokes Eutyches, 262. 
Ootifnined by Theodotiu* IL, 263. 
Reveieed at Council of Chalcedon, 
2^. 

Equality of mankind, ix, 33. 

Erasmus, ix. 346. 

EriQENA, John, bis philosophy, iii. 
388. Hi* detinition of the Real 
prince, 389. From Ireland or 
Scotch Isles, iv. 331. liefutes 
predestinariana, 232. Hi.s Ra- 
tionalism, 332. Flies to England, 
3J3. Translates Dionysius the 
Areopagite, 333 ; ix, Hi* 

Pantheism, iv, 332; ix. 1 Q 2 . 

Ethelbert, King of Kent, his recep- 
tion of Augustine, ii. 229. Uis 
death, 1 3S- 

Etruscan diviners, their incantation* 
against Alaric, 1. 1 26. 

Eucharist, undefined belief regarding, 
ill. 386. Wycltilc’* opinioo* on, 
viii. 7^ 

Eudo de Stella, v. 390- 

Eudoxia, Empress, calls in Genseric, 


EUTYCHES. 

* Everlasting Gosper of the Fran- 
ciscans, vi. 349 ; vii, 348. Con- 
demned by Alexander IV., 348. 

Evesham, battle ot; vt. 378. 

Euoenius Pope, ii. 327. 

Euoenh'S 111., Pope (a Cistercian), 
iv. 387. h'ecovei-s lk)me, 389. 
Retire* into Fiiuia*, 390. His rela- 
tions with Roman republic, 404 ; and 
death, 40^, 

Eugenh'8 IV., his election and cha- 
racter, riii. 333, Neize* treasuie* 
of Martin V., 33^. Cummouds dis- 
solution of Council of Basle, 347, 
333. Istbiued to yield, 336. Dnven 
from Home, 339 Hi* hoetility to 
Council, 360. Negotiates with 
Greek Emperor, 3^3. Proposes to 
remove Council to Italy, 3bb. Hi* 
fleet at Constantinojile, 373. His 
reception of Greek Emjicror and 
Patriarch, 379. At Floreure, 384. 
Sign* treaty with Byzantiue^s 393, 
399. Hk fime, 40t. Interview 
with ACneas Sylvius, 437. Ratifies 
treaty with Genmny — dies, 447. 

Eulauus, disputed election of, for 
|iapucy, L 174. Expelled, 173. 

Euphkmius, Bishop of Constantinople 
—contest of, with Emperor Anastu- 
*iua, L 303. 

Evreux, bishopric of, iv. 282. 

Europe, it* only union Christianity, 

ii. 224. State of (loth century), 

iii. 279. (At accession of Innocent 
111.), V. 179. (Time of Urban V.), 
viii. 14. Divided between rival 
Popes, ^ State of communica- 
tions in, 43. 

Eusebius, Bishop of Doi^leum, ac- 
cuses Eutyches, L 237. 

Kutvches, a paitisan of Cyril, L 233. 
Leader of monk* — his ignorance, 
336. Excommunicate*!, 237. Sup- 
port^ by Eunuch Chrysaphius, 
Appeal* to Christendom, 230. Hi* 
letter to Leo 239. Ab^*ed by 
Synod of Ephesus, 262. Removed 
from Constantinople, 265. 
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EUTTCHTAXISM. 

Eltychianism, repi«*s«l l»y Kmp<i‘ror 
L«*o. 2t)4. Revives under li.v 

siliscu*, 2 04.. 

KuTYriiira, list Gzarch of Harenna, 
his rtight, ii. 427. 

Kxaucmate of (!avenna, feebleness of, 
ii. ^ 

Exco«ml*nication, force of, L iqo ; 
ir. 42 ; ix. ^ lu frequent u.<e, 
iv. 4Xi I*etters of, s<\*retly intro- 
duce! by Bet-kei, r. 1 1 7. Obsolete, 
«. iSSi 

Expkctatives, viii. ^la. 

Faisiaxl’s, Pope, the first certain p,ipal 
martyr, i. 

Fathers of I.4itin Christianity, L 

Fkux, Autipope, L His expulsion, 

84. 

Felix III., Pope, L 302, His strife 
with Acncius, 303, t04. His legates 
at Coostautiiiople, 

Felix IV., Pope, his election, L 4ib. 
Death, 427. 

Felix V. (Amadeus of Savoy), Anti- 
poiv>, viii. 4^9. His coronation, 
42<). Abdication, 4^1. 

Feruand, Count of Flanders, v. 187. 
Prisoner to Philip AugustxLs, 392. 

FERiLiUA, meeting of Pope and Greek 
Emperor at, viii, 378. Plague at, 

Festivals of Saints, ix. El* 

Fsrr>AL system established by Charle- 
nwgne, iii. hiL 

Feudal nobility, rapid decay of, iii. 
i2i- 

Field of lies, iii. r 

FiimtUAN, his letter agaiast Pope 
Stephen, L 62. 

Fitz-Stephes, partiran of Becket, 

V. ha. 

Fitz-L'rse, Reginald, v. 121. 

Flaoeu.ants, vi, ^1. Outburst of, 
5i4. 

Flaxdf.rs, insurrerlion in, vli, 126. 
Crusade in, viii. 196. 

VOL. IX. 

FRANX’K. 

Flavianfs, Bishop of Constantinople, 
L ^7. Involvcil in court intrigues, 
2^8. Troatmeiit of, at Sytioii of 
Ephesus — his d«ith, 263. 

Fla viANUS, Bhhop of Antioch, 30B. 

Dej«ose«l, 313. 

Flemish ari, ix. 338. 

FI4>REXCE, oitleal at, iii. 477. Anti- 
Imperialist, vit. 312, 313. Greg«>ry 
XI. ’s negotiations with, viii. 31, 
Cibon Vl.’s ticaty with, 44. 
Leagued with Louis of Anjou, 127. 
Council removeil to, 383. Prelates 
389. Act* of Council at, 397. 
I)umiiiii'au convent in, ix, 336. 
FLOttESTiirs, liis plots against St 
Benedict, ii. 87. 

Fixitte, Peter, Chancellor of Philip 
the Fair, vii. io 6 . Ambassador at 
Rome, log. Denounced by Boniface 
124. Killed at Courtiai, 

126. 

FoliOt, Gilbert, antagonist of Becket, 
r. His character— Bishop of 

London, 3^ At Northampton, 

At Sens, ^ His reply to Becket, 
83. Exrommunit'ntcd by IWket — 
a3>3N<nIs, Aspires to I'lironcy, 

100. Receives Papal letters, 1 iH. 
Preaches at Canterbury, 129. 

Font A lNEa, .abbey of, founded, ii. 287. 
FoitcnriM, Diet of, i?. 109. Elects 
Rudol{>h of Swabia, i iQ. 

Formoscs, Bishop of Porto, nnnthe- 
Tn.atised by Pope John VIII,, iii. 
22^. Absolve*! by Mnrinus, 23 1 . 
Bec*omes Pope, 237. Crowns Ar- 
nnlf Emperor, 240. His death, 341. 
His mission to Bult:arut, 246. 
Fottxatts, rival of Cypri.an. i. ^ 
FoL'XDERS of Latin Christianity, L 

283- 

Four j»aitlcs in the Eist, L 30A. 

Fra Angelico, ix. 1 36. Character of 
his pciiutiiigs, 337. 

Fra Angelo, vii. 498. 

France, Bonetlictinc convents in, ii. 
94. Ravaged by Northmen, Iii. 

2_c 
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FRAMCIS. I 

if>T. State of ( 1 oth century), 281. j 
Married clei^y in, ir. 2^ (Witl> 1 
Spain) the biithplace of* chivalry, 
ao^. War of, with Kngiand, v. 
«j7. Exteniiion of, iimier Philip 
Augustus, 243. t’nder Intei-dict, 
249. Heresies in South of, 3iiH. 
MSiH'heUm in, 389. I.cpites of 
InR<jcent III. in, 4~^H. State of 
(time of Itoiiiface VIH.), vii. 39. 
War with Fnglaml, 

{>oAsantry in, 3Bt» Oppr^s-Msl hr 
Kiem-li Popes, riii. English 

wars in, 1^0, ContorJat with, 318, 
Wealth of church in, ix. 14. Church 
in, ^ Its secesiion from German 
empire, an, ail. 

Francjs, St., ri. 8* Ilis bitih and 
youth, 2^ Embmcfs meivlicancy, 
a;. Instances of his enthusiasm, ay. 
Appears before Inm'H'ent HI., JO. 1 
Kounils Knmciscan onler, In- ! 
stitutiw foreign mi>eioiis, In 

the Eist — preaches iM-forc Snmeen 
Sultan, 32. His gentle c.haimier, 
34^ His poetry, 35. His Mermon 
on the Nativity, 36. His*stigimla,l 
38, His death, Snpeistitious 
Worship of, ^9. Kule of, 40. 

Francisc.\n order, its foumlation and 
piin(i))lcs, vi. 30. Martyrs, 39. 
Tertinries, 37. Sclioolmen, ix. 137. 
Artists, 3 34. 

FlUNCisCANiSM. character of, ri. ^ 

Kranci^ANS begin to repudiate 
poverty, vi. 4a. 'Ihcir growing 
wealth condemneil hy hlatthew 
Pari-s 44. .Sliism among, 3^0 ; 
vii. 344. Hostility of, to Boniface 
VIII., 88. lu causes, 344. Spi- 
ritual, 34$. Chapter of, at Perugia, 
}75, Become Ghibel line, In 

Komc, receive Louis of Bavaiia, 
414. KrtTourcl hy Alex.ander V., 
viii 111. Keaisted in Kmnce, 125. 

Krajiciscaxs, ix. 1*32. 

FranoONIAS Emperors, ir. 196. 

Franoipasi, Cencius, seizea Pope 
tielastus II., ir. 273. 


FRKDERICK. 

Kraxoipani, family of, it. 173, 297; 

vi. 376. Stippoit Alexaixler HI., 
r. 1 38. Intermarry with eostein 
Emperor, I4t. Adherents of Fre- 
derick IL, vi. III. 

Fiiaskfout, Council of, iii, 94. Con- 
demns Adoptiansand iinagiyw’oiship, 

9$. Canons of, 100. Its iudepeud- 
cnce of liome, 103. 

Kranpout, Diets at, tI. 62 ; vii. 397 ; 
viii. 443. 

Fra.nkxsii Church becomes Teutonis*^!, 
ii. 434- It* wealth and oorrupfion, j 

445TTU- ij- I 

Frankish kings supreme over Giutcb, 
ii. 19. 4t. 

Franks, Catholics, 1. 349. Converted 
by Latin clei^fv, 357, 

Franks (crusading), their contenijit 
for Greeks, ir. 191. 

Frattcelli bl«*nde«I with Coeb^tinians, 

vii. 91. Strife with wealthy Fran- | 

(Wans, 34^. Denoum'e woildlinesv » 

of Pojies, 37T. Sprewl of their 
doctrines, 371. 

FRAVtTTA, Uishop of Constantinople, 

i- 3QS- 

Frederick BarharosM, his character, 
ir. 40Q . In Italy, 414 . HU coio- 
nation, 41^. Holds Diet at Be- 
aoni;nn, ai 8. Denounces Papal pre- 
tensions, 419. *Hi» seeming rec<in- 
ciliation, and march into It.aly. 42t, 
Hiscones|M>ndenoe with Hadrian IV., 

423. Nupixirts Antipope Victor 
IV., r. 7. Take* ami destroys 
Milan, 9. Makes Paschal 111. l'o]>e, 

10. Negotiates with Henry H^ 74. 
Pestilence in hi* army, ^ 139, 

Takes Hume, 138. Hetreats, 139. 

IXfeatcil at Legnano, 14 1. HU 
meeting with the Poj>e. 143. ilia 
treaty with Lombards at Constance, 

148. Marries his son to Constantin 
of Sicily, 190. Hi* cruaailo — 
drowned in Piridia, 155. 

Frederick II., hU birth, r. 184. 

King of Romans, Maile wani 

of pope Innocent III., igi. HU 
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FREDERICK. 

education, 200. Hia claim to em- 
pire aet aaido by Innocent Hi., 317. 
Joins insiir^enta against Otho IV 
3 ^ 8 . Obtains empire, 343. Inno- 
cent 111. ’a guardiaiwhip of, vi. 47. 
Takes the Cross, ^ Correspond- 
ence with Honoriua HI., ^ His 
son Henry elected his successor, hi. 
His letter to the Pope, Hia 

coronation, 6 ^ His laws in favour 
of ecclesiastics, hh. Agnim<t heretics, 
hh. In Sicily, 6j. His engage- 
ment to proceed to Palestine, ji. 
Marries lolante, J2. Correspondence 
with Ilonorius flT., 7 j. Hia cha- 
racter and views, ^ Admonished 
by ftregory IX., HLs court, 

His poetry 98. ^^<^tiates with 
Sultan ol Kgypt. loi. Prepares for 
emsade, 103. Sets out and returns 
— ^xroromimicnU>d, 104. His ap- 
peal to sovereigns, 109. Hia allies 
in Pome, in. Arrive in the Ewt, 
116. Opposed by religious onlers 
of Knights, 117. Occupies Joppa, 
j T 9. .Sends embassy to Sultan 
Rameel, I33. Makes treaty, 134. 
V’isits Jerusalem, 126. His coro* 
nation and address, 137. His com- 
pliances with Mohammedanism, 139. 
His letter to Heni y HI. of England, 
131. At Ptolemais, 13^. Hetums 
to Italy, 139. His successes against 
Pope, 140. General feeling in 
favour of, 141. Makes treaty with 
Pope, T44. Legislates for kingdom 
of N.nples, 147. Asserts supremacy 
of law, t49. Condemns heretics, 
1^0. His laws alx>ut clergy, i; 1 ; 
cities, ; and pensants, 1^3. Ap- 
points t^rUaroeuts, iq4« His cri- 
minal laws, 1^5. Other laws, 136. 
Commercial measures, 157. En- 
courages learning, t$8. His taste 
and magniricenoe, IJ9. His evil 
fame among the clergy, iAq. Pe- 
riods in his life, 163. Assists 
Pope against Romans, 173. Re- 
presses his son Henry’s rebellion, 
17^. Declares war ag:unst Lom- 
bards, 176. His correspondence 


FREDERICK, 

with Gregory IX., 178. Gains vic- 
tory of Corte Nuova, 179. Kx<'om- 
municated by Pope, 182. His tepiv, 
1 84* His appeal to the cordiuiUH 
— to the Rt^m.ms, 186. To the 
Princes of Christendom, 187. To 
the commonalty, 190. Pope^ 
to, IQ3. Reported sayings of, 19^. 
His rejoinder to Pope, 196. His 
proclamation to Geimao princes, 
War with Pope. 21 r. Threat- 
ens Rome, 214; Hi> circular letters, 
3I7> 321. His naval victory and 
capture of prelates, 319. Offers 
peace to Innocent IV'., 32^. Loses 
Viterbo, 227. N^tiates with 
Pope, 328. Complains of Pope’s 
flight, 231. Refuses to appear at 
Lyons, 241. Declared de]x»ed, 243. 
His appeal to ChristeiHiom, 344. 
Conspiracy against, 348. His charge 
against Inuoceot IV\, 3sO. Assei^ 
his orthodoxy, 3^f. His succes.-^ 
in Italy, 2$ 3. At Turin, 238. 
Loses Pann.a — turning-point in his 
fortunes, 339. His defeat, 36r. 
Other disasters, 363. His death, 
364. Hu character, 363. Ilis reli- 
gion, 367. Fidelity of his friend*, 
368. 269. Compared with St, 
Louis, 311. 

Frederick III., Emperor, rill. 430. 
Reconciled to Eugenius IV., 441, 
His claims on Milan, 4^1. His mar- 
riage and coronation at Rome, 461. 
MaiJe Viceroy of Sicily, ri. ^l. 

Frf-derick of Lorraine. See Stephen 
IX. 

Frederick of Arragon, offers of 
Boniface VIII. to, vii. t 8. Crowned 
at Palemo, His war with 

Charles of Naples, 22, Successful 
resistance to Chi\rles of V'aloU, 2J- 
I>eletice of Sicily, 22 ^ Exclmleil 
from Jubilee, Acknowleiiged 
King of Sicily, 130- 

FlUiDKRinc of Austria, candidate for 
Empire, vii. 386. Taken prisoner. 
392. HU treaty with Louis oi 
Bavaria, 403 . HLs death, 43$, 

2 c 2 
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Fubpf.RICK of Austria, riii. 3 ?i. 
Assists llight of John Will., 267. 
Humiliation of, 274. 

Fukk Comj»anie« in Italy, viii. 24. 
Frkkmason's, piM of, ix. 2 q 7 » 
Thisny of, uufouuJoi, 297. 

Fiu!K will, tlip main controversy of 
Latin Chiii>ttanity, L IL Fela- 
gimiisiii. 

Frknch in Sirily, their opprowivcncss, 
vi. 423. Mav»acrc of, 4^1. 

Fiienoii chronicles, ii. 

FRKsrii cloipy, English partisans 
amon;;, ix. ^2; 

Fkkncii invasion of Naples, vi. J7i- 

374. 

FnKNOii language, Koman origin of, 

ix. 3 11 . 

Fiiknch lawyers, vii. 

Fkkncii nobles take the CroM, v. i\ 0 . 
Their emUa‘sy to Venice, ni- 
Tlieir em 1 »ariii.ssrnent, i >4. At 
Zaia, 140. (-’onilemn coniinct of 
(iiegoiy IX., vi. 202. Address to 
cardinals, vii. i iB. 

Fiikn’CII pi-elatcs resi.st llomao siipre- 
mmy, lii. i Ht. Their prowi'ws 
in atUv k of Oonstantini^ple, v. 

Their jealousy of the Venetians, 
^f>2. Summnnoil to Uf<nie, vii. j 1 r. 

1 27. Addiess Ikmifuv VIII., no. 
Assent to (>encml (,’oun«’il, 144. 

Adhere to Fhilip the Fair, 14^. 
Snpfiort Philip ngninst Templaiii. 

207. 

French schoolmen, ix. 1 20. 

French writen. hin-saod against the 
Tempini-s, vii. 269. 

FRRrTEVILLK, tixsatv of. V. 112. 
Friar. Franciscan, accused of poison- 
ing lieno'liet XL, vii. 165. 

Friar, Mendicant, anecdote of, vi. 

434. 

Friars, preaching, vi. fi. Their fiim 
adherence to l’*>pe«lom, 207. Their | 
activity and priwhing. 207. Con- . 
test with hierarchy, }4i. Aim at 


ruling the uni\*crsiti«, ^4^. Suh- 
j‘>cteJ to episcopal authority hy 
Innocent IV., ia(>- Oenerals of 
onleis. uo. l)n|>opular at I’aris, 
1. Their great theologians, j;4. 
1*hrir dispute with seculars, 

Their devotion in the plague, viii. 1* 
l>'fended by Cloinent VL, 1. Tlicir 
profiortioD to monks, ix. £« In- 
ditcements to liecome, fi* Corrup- 
tion of, 2^ 

‘ FutENra of God,* ix. 2521 

I‘rii:.<<i.and, Rishop Wilfrid in, ii. 
26t. Boniface in, 298. 

Ft'l.BERT, unde of Hdoisa, iv. u6, 
Mil J4«. 

Fi'LDa, monastery of, ii. to4. 

Felk of Marseilles, a Troulwloiir, 
Bishop of Toulouse, v. 41 3. His 
liostility to Count Itaymond, 443. 
At Latemn Council, His 

trcacheious advii'e to citizens of 
Toulouse, 4^^ Persecutes lierctiiv, 
vi. }ii. 

Ffi.K of Neuilly, v. 126. Preaches 
tlie crusade, 326. 337. EflecU of 
his preaching trnn.<iicot, ^29. His 
death, 3 30. 

Fcr^la, see of, crentM by St. Augus- 
tine, L 239. Dispute with Home 
about its suppression, 240. 

Garriako, v. 184. 

Gakta, Gregory XII. at, riii. 13^. 

Galkria, Count of. iii. 430. 

Gai.E, St. ii. 293. Founds moiwstosy 
at Arbon, 294- 

(3 ai.L. St., monastery of, burnt hy 
Hungarians, iii. 280. 

GaULican Church, rights of, vii, ii^ ; 
viii. 3^0. 38^. 

Galu;s, Emperor, bnnishes Pope Cor- 
nelius, L ^ 

OArL, the first Christians in, were 
Greek, L 44. Church in, 2.u. 
It* tlisputes, 24^ . ApiMwls to Rome 
fiom, 24^. Religious wais in, 
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(iAU.VT. 

Motustuisin in, ii. Fall of 

Amuism in, 122. 

Gacnt, John of, riii. 16^. Popular 
suspicion of, 172. Ivegent, 175. 
Su|ijM>rts Wyclifl ^i 76. Decline of 
his |M>wer, 1 77. 

Okisuaiu) of Eichsta>it. Ste Victor 
LL 

Or.i^iUAK, sacred oak of, felloil by S. 
bonifacc. ii. jpo. 

Gklasil'S Pope, i. ?20. Ilis let- 
ter to Finperor Anastasias, ^ if 
note. 

GKLASirs II., Pope, seizcyl by the 
Fj-nngijtanis, iv. 27 t. His flight to 
Gaeta, 274. Kxwnimunicates Pin*- 
diiius, 27s. Kctum* to Konie under 
Nomuin protection, 276. Dies at 
Clugny, 277. 

Genoa, Henry of Liuccmburg nt, rii. , 

jl2. 

Genoese side with Poj>e Gregory IX. 

— their fleet defi*ated, ri. 218. 
Gexseiuc. his conquest of Africa, L 
24 ^« His Ariauism and cruelty, 
24 1 . Conquera Sicily — incited to 
Attack Home by Fudoxin, 278. 
Sacks Pome, 278. 

Geuaud, St., at Toul, ui. iq6. 
Gerbert, his birth and early life, iii, 
\jt. Adheres to Hugh Capet, 3 j6. 
Archbishop of Kheims, 340. Ac- 
cusetl by Papal 341. Placed 

under iatenlict, 343. Ketin* to 
court of Otho III., 343. Matlc 
PojM», 344. His death, 348. Sus- 
pected of necromancy, 348. 
Gerhard, Arcliblsiiop of Meutz, rii. 
34 - 

German art, ix. 336. 

German bishoprics founded, ii. 301. 
German chiefr in Italy, v. 1H6. 
German Church, its dependence on 
Rome, iii. i_j. 

German cities, antipapalism in, ix. 

nil 

German clogy (married), resist 
Giegory VI]., ir. ^ fci. 


GEIUlANY, I 

German Empire. See Empire. 

German monasteries, ii. 304. 

German |H>ets, ix. 227. 

German preaching, ix. 2 ^4. 

German prelates, their pilgrimaire to 
Jonisnlom, iii. 464. Rcsi.vt Paj«| 
emiKusy, ir. 5^ 1,'enouuce alle- 
giance to Gregory VII., 22 i M*dn- 
bun supi'emncy of Empire, 419. 

Take p;ut ogaiust Immceiit HI., 

V, 2 24 . Ihvided between Philip 
and Otho, 22;. Kcroonstrale with 
<iitgory IX., vi. 20j_. Indignant 
against Pap.icy, 204. At Con- 
stance, riii. 2^0. 

German schoolmen, ix, nq. 1 

* German Theology,’ ix. 266. | 

German versions of Scriptures, ix. 

U2i f 

German wars fumented by Innoocnt ' 

III., ri. ^ I 

Germans. See Teutons. ! 

Germano, San, trc.-\ty of, ri. 2Jj 144. j 

Germanl*8, Bishop of Constantinople, I 

resists Iconot losm, ii. 356. His de- ' 

gradation and death, 3O3. 

Germany, missionaries in, ii. 297. 
Conversion of, belouged to I^atin 
Christianity, Ravaged by 

Northmen, iii. 264. Stateof(ioth i 

century), i8r. hlarricd clergy in, 
iv. 2^ ii. Civil war in, no. 

Eflect of crusades in, 2 r8. Civil 
war in, 229. >State of, at accession 
of Innocent lll.,v. 202. Civil war in, 

2 to, 216. Ferocity of war in, aiH. 

Renewed strife in. 240. Ao{uittal 
of Templars in. rii. 268. Interdict 
in, 439, Asserts its independence 
of Pojxj, 444. Rejects Papal autho- 
rity, 445. Indignant at humiliation 
of Em{icror Louis, 458. Concordat 
with, viii. 317. State of (during 
Hussite war), 3^0. ludlftereiit 
to Papal schism, 41 2. Power of 
clergy io, ix. 14. Church in, 43. | 

8e{iamtioD of, from Fmnce, 2 1 2. | 

Heretics in, a6s. | 
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QEROLD. 

Qerold, Patriarch of Jeruialein, hi® 
hobUlity to Frederick vi. US- 
His letter to Pope, 131. 

CiKUSON, chancellor of Pari»— at Pisa, 
viil, 1 1 Opposes friars, 1 26. 
Head of French deputies, 349 . His 
iirrival at Constance, 260. His 
maxims, 370. Joins in proceedings 
against Joitjine of Prague, 300. His 
exile and diyith, 306. 

Ohibellines, V. 1B7; VI. 176. 
Their hatred to Bonitace VIH., vii. 
93. Great chiefs of, 388. AsceinU 
cncy of (time of Gr^ory XI.), viii. 

GiiinKLLiNES and Guclfs, v. I 47 ; 

Ui Uh 453 ; ▼ii* U± 

388. In Milan, 308. 

Ghidebti, ix. 317. 

Qilbeut de la PorAj, iv. 391. 

Gilbert, Prior, first Dominitan 
preacher in England, ri. 2 Q* 

Hildas, SL, monks of, their bai- 
borism, ir. 354. 

Giordano, Patrician of Rome, iv. 
385. 

Giotto, his works, ix. 33_i, Alle- 
gorical peuntiugs, 333. 

Glass introduced in England, ti. 3 ^ 8 . 

Godfathers, ii. io^ iBi. 

Godfrf.y of Lonnlne, ill. 374. His 
penance, 37$. Marries Beatrice of 
Tuscany, 41 3. lUises insurrection 
in Germany, 414» Marquis of 
'Puscany, 430. Arbitrates between 
rival Po]ies, 454. 

Godfrey of Boulogne, iv. 182. Re- 
fuses to crowned, i8q. 

Golden Bull, v. 317 ; viii. 2 ± 

Golden Legend, ix. i 7 >« 

Golden Kaie, viii. 363. 

(I0LIARD8, ix. 189, 191. 

Golias, on the Last Judgment, lx. 
189. 

* Good Estate,* laws of, vii. 474. 

Gormc architecture, ix. 394. Its 
rapid rise imd extension, 395. Con- 


GREEK. 

temporaneouB with crusades, 196. 
National features in, 300 . Italian, 
300. Symliolism of, 303. Mys- 
teries represented in, 304, 

Gothic cathedrals, ix. 303. 

Gothic, name of, ix. 300. 

Goths re<niest leave to settle in 
i-^tem Empire, L 34s. Their 
partial conversion, 344. Their 
divisions, 34^. Become Christian, 
347. Arianism of, 384. Take 
Rome, 441. 

Goirchalk, iv. 338. Persecution of, 

iio, 

Graeco-Arabic philosophy, ix. 116. 

GraTIAN, Papal legate, v. ^ Takes 
liecket's port, lOO, 103 . 103. 

Greek authors, ironslatious of, viii. 
473. 

Greek books introduced through the 
Arabic, ix. 107. 

Grebk Christianity, speculative cha- 
racter of, L Not aggressive, 4. 
Decay of, 4. Remains a peculiar 
faith, ^ Cumpared with Latin, ^ 7. 

Greek Christians in Italy, vi. t. 

Greek Church, its soparatiou from 
the Latin, L 74. Estranged by con- 
quest of Constantinople, v. 361. 
Toleration of, 36s. Admits supre- 
moi‘y of Rome, vi. 405. Ambas- 
sadors of. at Lyons, 406. Itetums 
to lnde|>eudenoo, 413. Attempted 
reooncilhition of, viii. 331, 365. 
Tnaily, 394, 396. Treaty resritM 
in the East, 401. 

Greek Empire. See Empire. 

Greek fire, ii. 3 sr, 3s6. 

Greek language, its prevalence. L 
33. The language of s^iecuUtive 
controversies, 3^ Stwly of, ix. 
1 16. 

Greek learning, ix. 346. 

Greek monsstioUm, u £. 

Greek preUtes, chimerical views of, 
viii. 373. Embark for Italy, 374. 
Tlieir voyage, 376. At Fsmua, 
378. 'Ilieir discontent, 380. 
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Jetiiousies among, RemoveJ 

to Floiencc, >. Thdr<]iscu£iioQ5, 
594. vSign tieaty, 396. 

Okki:K T(^tnment, i*. } 46 . 

Gklck theology, it« subtlety of detini- 
lions of thi> Godhead, L i. 

Gripers in South Italy, iii. 40^. 

Oregort L (the (ireiit), ii. too. 
The father of mediicval Pa|>acy, 
joa. Hia birth and early sAUclity, 
102, lot. Becomea abbot, 104. 
His severe discipline, 105. HU 
design of couverting BnUun, 106. 
Sent to Constantinople, 1:07. HU 
* Magna Muralia,* io8. IIU return 
to Koine, 109. Is made Po|ie, no. 
KeUiins hU love of monkhot^, iir. 
Settles the church services, r t 
IIU pitching — improves church 
music, 1 14. HU administration, 
1 15. HU almsgiving, 117. En- 
fold diM'ipIine in theChuridi, 1 19. 
Converts Spain to ortho<!oxy, 121. 
Op|K«es Donatism in Africa, 1 2 1. 
Semis Augu.'ttine to Britain, 124. 
22Q. HU gentleness and forbear- 
ance to heatliens, 124- Humanity 
to Jews, 12^. Tries to check slave- 
tnwle, 1 26. Lettei^ of, 12H. 129. 
His temporal f>ower, 130. State 
of liomc at hU na'csMon, i|o. De- 
feiuis Home and obtains peate. 135. 
His iuiluence with Theodelinda— 
effects conversion of I^ombanU, 137. 
l.etter about monastics, 1 38. HU 
ailulation to Pliocas, 140. Blindei) 
by etxlesiastkzil zeal, I 44 » His 
death, i^. His epitaph, 14^. His 
praise of celiUrcy, 149. His policy 
in Britain, 232 . 

Gregory H., ii. 3^6. HU letter to 
Emperor Leo, stmnge 

arguments, 3^8. Its deBant hui- 
152 : His second letter, 361. 
IIU love of images. 416. Hispesice- 
ful labours, 418. HU S'>p|x«ed 
danger of assassination, 420. His 
meetiug with Liutpmnd, 422. Con- 
tributes to »*>{iArate Iiome fixmi Em- 
pire, 423. Hia death, 434 - 


GREGORY. 

Gregory HI^ U. 3^ Sends 
embavsy to Constantinople, 42;. 
Cofidemns iconoclasts, 42s. An 
image-wonkhipiKT, 436. Api>eals 
for aid to Charles Martel, 429. 
His offers to Charles, 433. His 
death, iii. L. 

Gregory IV., adheres to sons of 
Louis the Pious, iii. 136. Visits 
tl»e camp of l.ouis, 136. 

(iRI':oory Vi., Poj)« by purcha.<«e, iii. 

3^8. Deposed by Henry III,, 361. 
Gregory VII. (Hddebraad), iii. 367. 
Pa|«l legate at Tours, 394. Pr^ 
poses Gebhaid for Pojie, 41 1. 
Elected Pope, 460. ConBrmol by 
Henry IV., 483. HU birth and 
youth, iv. 7. At Clugny, tL HU 
induence, 9^ HU designs, ix. His 
decrees against simony and marri.age 
of clergy, JX: HU letters to Philip 

L of France, ^2. To William the 
Conqueror, 34. HU claims of 
supremmry, 33, 3^ HU demands 
on Kmp«‘ror Henry IV., 48^ 3I1 
Calls .Synod on investitures, 

HU hresich with Henry IV., 39. 
HU harshness to marriel clergy, 
Hatrel against, ^ Seizeil by Cen- 
cius, Hescuod, HU letter 

to Hemy IV., ^ HUde|KMiitioQ 
declare*). 21: His speech to Cotimal, 
76. iuteixlicts and deposes Henry 
IV., 2^. HU manifesto, Let- 
ters to Germany, 8^ At 

Canos-i, 94. Imposes terms. 98. 
Absolves Himry, 99. His embar- 
masment, 107. ChargOil with guilt 
of civil war, f iQ- HU conduct in 
German wars, 1 iq. Acquits Be- 
reogar of beiosy, 117. Preilicta 
Henry’s death. 123. Is dscUiel 
to lie dcfioseJ, 1 24. His critied 
position and intrepidity, 127. Bo- 

siegit) in Home, 128. Rejects teinis 

of p^'o, 1 30. Obtains succouis in 
money from Normans, 133. In .*H. 
Angelo, 133. Rescued by the Nor- 
mans, 1 35. Retires fn^m Home, 
137. HU deatli and character, I38» 
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His system, 140. His schemes 
ngaiost Mohammcthioism, I7S» 

(iUKiiOKr VIII., V. tS 3 . > 54 - 

Gkc(H)RY IX. (Ugoliuo), vi. ^ His 
act, < 22 . His letter to the 
I»m))anJs, Incenswl at delay 

of crusade, 104. His <leclnratioo 
a^inst Freileiick 104. Kx- 
cunmmnic;ito8 Froilerick, I 04 « 108, 
III. Driven iVom Home, 1 1 2 . 
His invelemcy again.st Fiederick, 
j 14. l>enounccs trwity with .Sara* 
cells, in» His letter to Albert of 
Austria, l}4. Invwhts Apulia, i ?7. 
Riisps war agaiu-st Fre«lenek, 137. 
Disapprovoil by ChrUiendom. 141 ■ 
Ketunis to Rome. 144. Hb* treaty 
with Fre*lerick, 144. rruiniiljr»trs 
the iVtirotoU, 16}. His intrigues 
with I.otnU\rd», 1 70. His cor- 
it»{N)D>lence with Frederick, 176. 
)Vonoutici>s excommunication, 182. 
Iveply to Frederick, 193. Kxactions 
fnun English cleigy, lao, OtfeiN 
empire to Robei'l of Fmiic'e, 201. 
His war with Km|ieior, 3i i. His 
solemn prucinsion at Home, 3 14 . 
Summons Council to Rome, 3i(>. 
HU death, 3 21. Rhu'es Inquisition 
under friars, ^14. Favouia Uni- 
versity of Paris. ^44. 

Gre(}oky X., his clei'tinn and views. 
Yi. 399 . 40 Q» His mexsures of 
pac'ification, 40 1 » Ajiproves eletikin 
of Rclolph of Hapsburg, 40 ^ . Holds 
Council of Lyons, 405. Regulates 
l'a{ial elections, 407. His deatli, 
408 . 

Giu: 00RV XI., oflers to meilinle Iie- 
tween France - and England, viii. 
3 3. His disasters, ^ Mis mcrct'- 
naiy force in Itiily, 3^ HU voyage 
to Italy, 284 His authority re- 
jecteil, 2£. HU death, His 

compact with Edwanl HI., 170. 
rroceeiU against Wycliffe, 179» 

Gri:uorv XU., viii. HU letter 
to rival Pope, 9^ His doubtful 
conduct, too. Hw excuses, loi ; 
and delays, i02. In \*enetian turn- 


OtlDO, 

tory, 108. His Council. ri3. De- 
clared depoKHl at Pi>*a, it?- His 
retiTttt at Gaet^i*— tlies to Rimini, 
I ^6. HU Jeputiesat Constance, 356. 

Gregory, Anlipope, iii. 3^3. 

Grin, lidwonl, tries to defend Ikckei, 

V. 12^. 

Grimoald, Duke of Beneveuto, iii. 
S0_- 

GnosTfeTE, Robert, Bishop of Lincoln, 
vi. 387. HU strictness, 389. Ap- 
|jeam before Pope InncK’cul IV. at 
Lyons, 389. Resists oimniand of 
I’oj»e, 3qi. His deatb,aud repute! 
sanctity, 293. 

CiROVt;s, sicred, of Teutons, L 333» 

GrALRERTO, John, Abbot ofVaUom- 
brosa, iii. 47b. 

Gualo, Cai'diiial, Papal Legato in 
England, vi. Hit 

Guklp, Duke of Bavaria, opposes 
Heiuy 1V„ iv. His brrach 

with P.qial party, 163. Joins ci-u- 
sade, 320. 

Goelf, of Bnv.aria. the younger, 
roariies Matilda ofTuscaiiy, iv. IS4« 
Quarrels with her, ibi. Obtains 
possession of Tuscany, 410. 

Guelfs in Italy, v. 187. Resist 
Henry of Luxemburg, vii. 3i3. 

Guelfs mid (Jhibellinos, r. 147 ; vi. 
li. Ul± 452; vii. U, 388. 
Ill Lilian, 308. 

Guibert, Arclibishop of Ravenna, iv. 
6$. His strife with Gregory VII., 
74, 80. Autijiojie, 12;. Conse- 
crated at Rome, 1 34. Clowns 
Henry IV. Emperor, 1 34. Driven 
out by Victor III. and tiie Normans, 
148. M.airitains himself in Rome, 
159. Cuiuiemncd at Council of 
Piacenza, 139. Finally excluded 
from Rome. 164. His death, 3| 7. 

Gl’IDO, Duke of Sfioleto, his attempt 
on Burgundy, iii. 33^. HU wan 
ill Italy, 336. Flight and death, 

niL 

GuilK), Arohbishop of Milan, iii. 438. 
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OUIDO. 

His timidity, 446. Stiife with 
Ariald, 471. lU»igus hU »oe, 472. 
Dies, 474. 

Glmik) lU Moutefeltro, his advice to 
Boniface Vill., vii. 

Guiih> della Torre, in ) 1 ilan, vii. ^08. 
Gl'iscano, f\ol>ert, iii. 4^8. Attacks 
Greek Kmpire, iv. i lO. Sends 
smxvur to Dope Gregory VII., u^. 
Advance® on lioine, i n. Fires the 
city, 136. His aeveiity to Romans, 
Iii 

Gundedald, Burgundiiui pnocc, slay® 
his brothers, L J 50 » 355. Saves 
his niece Clotiido, 3 $0, Becomes 
tributary to Clovis, ^3^ 
Gundicak, the Burgundian, L 3^0. 
Guntiikr, Archbishop of Cologne, 

iii. 178. Excommunicated by Ni- 
colas Ei i8o. Retires to France, 
i8q. Denounces the I’ojw, 182. 
Abandoned by Lothoir, 183. His 
humiliation and death, 202. 

Guntheh, of Schwartzenbnrg, elected 
F.mperor— resign® — hi® death, vii. 
462. 

Ol*r, Count of Flanders, vii. ^ 
Abandoned by Edward Im- 

prisonment of, iq6. 

Hadrian Ej iii. 33. Attacked by 
Dt'shlerius, 41. Sends to Charle- 
magne, ^2. Endoweil by Charle- 
magne With territories, ^ I^rd 
of the Exarchsite, 4J. His de.ath, 
30. His deference to Charlemagne, 

lOQ. 

Hadrian IE, cradenins PhoUus, iii. 
ifi8. His reception of Lothair IE, 
202. Adheres to Louis 11 . against 
Charles the BaM. 20 1. His letter 
to Charles the Bald, 207. Al»an- 
dons Carloman, 2 r i. His death, 
212 . 

Hadrian IV. (Nicolas Breakspear), 

iv. 403. His mission to Norway, 

406. Grants Ireland to Henry II., 

407. Pbent Rome under Interdict, 
4 o 8« Puts to death Arnold of Bi c- 


IIHLL, 

8cin, 412. His fear of Frederick 
Bailxu\»sa, 413. Clowns him, 
41 Alliance with William of 
Sicily, 417. liis legates at Be- 
san9on, 418. Seeming rvcoiicilia- 
liou with Fretiiiick, 421. His 
coirespondence, 422 ; and demands, 
423. His liimucss, 423. His 
seciet treaty with Lombaid cities— 
hi® death, 428. 

Hadrian V., vi. 409. 

Hakim, Sultan of Egypt, (>er$ecutcs 
pilgrims, iv. 1 7 3. 

IIallam, Robert, Bishop of Salisbury, 
at Constance, viii. 290. Suppi»rt8 
Emj>eior, 263. Cotidomu® pmiish- 
inent of death for heresy, 299. His 
death, 309. 

Hamuurg and Bremen, Archbishopric 
of, iiE 271. 

Hanno, Archbishop of Col<^ne, iii. 
455. Carries otf young En>|«ror 
Henry IV., 456. Becomes un- 
popular, ^8. Ills strife with Ad- 
albert of Bremen. 464. His pi«wer, 
466. Insurrection against, iv. £2. 
His vengeance, ^ 

Hardino, Stephen, founder of Cis- 
tercian order, iv, 307. 

Haroi.d, IVinco of Denmark, baptized 
at Ingelheim, iii. 267. 

Hawkwood. Captain of Fioe Com- 
pany, viii, 24- 

Hartzuuro, stronghold of Henry I\^., 
iv. 3^. Burnt hy Saxons, 

Heathenism extinct under Gregory 
Ei ii. 146. 

Heaven, ix. 3^ Dante’s theory of, 

Heuhew Scriptures, ix. 346. 

He^ura, ii. 182. 

Heidelberg, Pope John XXHE im- 
prisoned at, viii. 278. 

IlElMurno, Gregory of. viii. 442. 

Helena, Empicss, ii. 383. 

Heliakd, The, ix. 227. 

Hei.L, tail’s of visits to, it. 137. 
Ideas of, ix. 88. Dante*®, ^ 
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Hkloisa, iv. 34b- Ho- devotion to 
AbeUnl, U 7 . Her mnrria)?®— 
taki« the veil, 34B. Hrioiwn o! 
Argriitonil— >Abbe«sof the P«ncicte 
— her letters, JSS* D^ri*M AW- 
lard, 36^. 

IIenotioo-N of Zeno. iU leinpomry 
succcM, L 396. Sutihlies no jiarty, 
300. 

Hkmuy II., Kroperor, iii. 3^0. His 
coronation, 3 ^ 3 . Overruns Apulia 
and Ukea Capua, 3^4. 

Hknut hi., Kmperor, tumulU at hU 
coi'onAtir>ii, iii. lVgrad«*s the 

three l’o|>e«, 361. His c«jronatioii 
and oath, 364. His commarKlIo^ 
chararter, 3 hb . His war with 
lluu^iry, 399. His meeling with 
Leo IX., 399. Marches into Italy, 
4T3. Kecalled to (ierm.iny, 414 . 
Death of, 41$. 

lliuNlir Emperor, his abduction 

by Archbishop Hanno, iii. 456. 
His resentment, Favours Ad- 

nlU'rt of Ih'enu'n, 460. His mi- 
nority, 464. ConfimiH election of 
fji-e^ry V’ll., HU character, 

iv. ^ His marriage, 4^ HU 
war with the Sasons, 4^^ Takes 
refuge in Worms — regains his |>ower, 
48. HU hi-each with (iiegojy VIE, 
SO. SumraoneJ to Kome, ‘jo. Calls 
Diet at Worms, 22 * IbHilan* Pojv's 
dejKisition, Jh letter to clergy 
and |>voplo of Home, 2^ IX>p(}^e>l 
and iuteixlicted by Pope, Con- 
Bjrtmcy Bg.iinst, 'dl.. [)es4*rtcd by 
prelates, Bi- His desperation, 
Ketircs to Spires, ^ In Burgundy, 
92. At Cauos.1, 97. HU degra<ling 
submission, conditional al^ 

solution, HeUi'es to Kcggio. 

10;. Crows in power, loh. Hia 
ciiifl, toH. Henction in favour of, 
113 . Invades Swabui, 113, His 
auc(«sses over lludolph, i ig. Again 
excommunicateil, 120. Kenoimces 
Oix'gory's authority, 123. Defeateil 
nt the Elster — manhes into Italy, 1 
laS- Besieges Rome, i2g. Pro- j 


(Mses terms, t 30, Wastes Tuscany, 
Obtains ]XMsession of Rome 
—crowned by Antip<>{ie, 1. 34. 
Jttd.i»rH befoie Nunnans, 13^. 
Renews war with MaUlila, 153. 
His dithcuities in Cennany, 

Hu son Conrad’s rebellion, is7- 
DLsIiihcrit* Conrad, 318. Protects 
Jews 310 . M.ikes Henry hU heir 
— hU prosperity, 123 . Proclaims 
peace of the Empire, 333. Fails to 
acknowledge Pa» 4 .'lnii, 333. His ex- 
communiiTition renewed, 23 ^, His 
son Henry reU*U against him, 228. 
IX* 5 erteil by his tbllowers, 3 30. 
Deceiveil by his son— made priaouer, 
131. HU humiliation, 233. Popular 
feeling in his favour, 134. Recovers 
strength — keeps Easter at Liege, 
234. His death — treaUneut of his 
remains, 33;. 

Hknkv V., made heir to Empire, iv, 
131 . lUrbels against his father, 
128. His hypocrisy, 330 ; and 
ti-eachery, 131. Imprisons hU 
father, 232 . Elected Em|>«Tor, 233. 
Besiege* C«»K>^>e, 2]^. HU Irreit- 
ment of hU tather’s remains, 236. 
Invites Paschal II. into (lermany, 
139. Asserts right of investiture, 
240. HuliU Diet nt Riitislwn, and 
collects hU forces, 342 . Euteia 
Italy, and destroys Novara, 343. 
Advances on Rome, 144. HU treaty 
with Pojie— give* up inve?ititure, 
246. Hu procession to t*t. Peter’s, 
148. Hollowness of his eom{nct, 
249. Imprisons PoiM*, i$3. C<m» 
test with Romans, 3^3. Tn»aty 
with Poi>c, is^. Crowneil hy 


Paschal II., 25b. Returns to Oer- 
many, 35^ Excommunicated by 
< !ouncil of Vienne, 16 1. Celebrates 


his father’s funeral, ibi. Enters 
Italy — takes possession of Tuscany, 
269. Advana*s to Rome, 270. Hia 
meeting with Calixtus 11 ., 183. 
His ari'aire in Germany, 1H8. Treaty 
with Saxons, 290. Omooriat with 
the Po|^. I93T His death, 29b. 

Hknry VJ., marries Constautia, 
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heiress of Sidly — hin feiwity, v. 
ISO* Ai«*i>iote of his coronation, 
i 5 7. I>o8tJoysTuMnilum— his war 
with Tancr^, isH. Imprisons 
lUchard 0 <eur de Lion, 159. Re- 
gains Apulia and Sicily, 1 6 f . Over- 
runs Italy — bis cruelties, 164. 
Lzcommunicated, 164. Hia power 
— dismantles Capua oiid 
—his death, 166. Huiie<l at 
Palermo, 166. His pretended will, 

llENiir, son of Fi-ederick II., electa] 
successor to his father, vi. His 
father's vicegerent in Oermany, i i 4 * 
His rebellion, 174. 

Henhv L of England, complaints 
against, at Coiindi of Hlicinis, iv. 
3B2. His inten'iew with CoUitus 

11., 286. Acknowledges Innocent 

11., )i;. Settles question of In- 
vestitnre, v. 

HE>ntY’ II. of England, his power and 
ability, v. ^ ^ Accession of, 
2&. Makes Becket cliancellur, ^ 
His blind confidence in Becket, ^4. 
Ap{x>mts him archbUhop, ^ Is 
o])|M>sed by him, ^ Resists ^rical 
immunities, Jealous of clerical 
{lower, 4^ Calls parliaineut at 
Westminster— ^resisted br Becket, 

47. Summons council at Clarendon, 

48. EslubUshtA Constitutions, 49. 

Negotiates with Alexander HI., 5^ 
His measures on Becket's flight, 6^ 
Sends emb<issy to Flaudets a^ 
France, 6 ^ Banishes Becket's de- 
{lendents, Makes overtures to 
Fmlerick Barbait>ssa, 74. Wavers 
Ijetwecn rival Poj»es, 70?^ Cited by 
Becket, 22 : His wr^ at liecket ji 

measures, Hi, Causes Becket's ex- 
pulsion from Pontigny, Hl^ Assists 
Alexander HI. with money, M, 
Receives Pupal l^tes, Meets 
Becket at Montmirail, 9^ His 
war with Fiance, 97. His intrigues 
in Italy, 9^ Interview with Papal 
legates, 100. Treaty broken of]*, 
lo^- Renews negotiations, lO^. 


HENRY. 

His proclamation, 107, Obtains 
the coronation of his son, 1 iq. His 
reconciliation with liecket, 112. 
Receives excommunicated bUhoiis, 
121. His fatal words, 121. His 
sorrow, 1 2 7 . Reconciimtion with 
Pope, ulL Penance at Canterbury, 
129, 

Henry III. of England, hia minority, 
vi. Accepts crown of Naples 
for his son, 275. His contributions 
to l‘ope, 27^. Appcjil of St. Louis 
R>* ?09- His vanity, ^21. His 
war with borons. His im- 
prisonment, 222 » victory, nB. 

llcnetioD against, ^80. 

Henry IV. of England, accession of, 
viiL 208. His dealings witii parlia- 
ment, 2i2. Church property under, 
ix. u. 

Henry V., accession of, vUi. 216. 
Insecurity of his throne, 221. 
Measures agsinst Lollards, 221. 

Henry, Prince, eon ot' Henry IL, his 
education intmsted to Bk;ket, v. 
}4. Crowned by Archbishop of 
York, no. 

Henry, Count of Flanders, v. ^ 

Henry, Emperor of Constantinople, 
V. 364. 

Henry, youngest son of Emperor 
Frederick IL, his desith, vi. 279. 

Ueniiy I., King of Fiance, imjiedcs 
CoundFof Rheims, iii. ^76. 

Henry the Lion, subdued by Frede- 
rick Barborossa, v. 147. 

Henry of Austria, vii. 39 1. 

Henry, Bishop of Winchester, v. 

His advice to Becket, ^ hi. 

Henry, Bishop of Liege, profligacy 
of, ix. 2^ 

Henry the Deacon, v. 386. His 
preaching and proselytes, 386. I e- 
sisted by St. Bernard, 38B. 

Henry of CasUle, vi. 386. Elected 
Senator of Rome — adheres to Con- 
nwlin, 387. 

Henry of Luxemburg, King of Ro- 
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HENRr. 

mans, vii. iii, ^04. Enters Italy, 
jo8. I'lxiwnwl m Milan, log. 

Urescirt — hia pi>vcrly, U i. 
Crowned at Home— his war with 
NnpleH, ^ 14. IIU noble character 
and death, 314. Dante’s hero, 
iii* 

Henry of Thtirin^ia, anti-Emperor, 
vi. 356. His death, 2$B. 
HEUAa.ius, Em|>en)r in Die En^l, ii. 
H)Q. 200. Involved in Monothelite 
controversy, 314. EnbUsheis the 
I^thesis }17. His deatli, followed 
by revolutions, 319. 

HERKl>irETY denounced hy Jerome, 

L 9 °* 

Hkkeditaet dei^v, danger of^ iv. 

UL 

Hebrsy a new crime, ii. 4. Under 
Justinian's Law, Under l«arbaric 
codiw, ^ Statutes ngainat, v. 
465. Increased severity ngain>t, 
468. Is not extinguishetl, 468. 
Sii[>|iorted by pi'cncliing, vt. ^ ; and 
by vemacular U'siching, Laws 
of Frcilerick II. against, 1 30. 
Hkrktico de Coiuburendo, statute, 
viii. 310 . 

Hkrktics, ro-baptism of, controvci-sy 
about, i. 66. Ijiws agiiinst, ii. 3^ 
Cnwules against, v. ^ 4 . Three 
clasK's of. ^83. Burning of, 300. 
I.aws of Frederick II. against, vi. 66. 
Peiwuted, 167. Procidure against, 
}ta. Persecution of, in France, 3 16. 
Burned in Germany, ix. 163. 
Herihert, AVi’hlnshop of Milan, 
crowns Conrad the ^ic, iiL 4t 3 . 
His w’ars, 434. His contest with 
Conrad, 433. His death, 438. 
IlERinKRT, Archbishop of Ihivenna, 
iii. 434 . 

IlERt.KlinALD, his zeal against tnar- 
rirti clei^', iii. 468. His tyranny 
at Milan, 473. 

Heri.UI.n, founder of Abbey of Bee, 

V. Ii, 

Heiuian, Archbishop of Cologne, iii. 

mi 


iiiLinaiERT. 

Herman of Salza, MjuiUm* of Teutonic 
Order, liis tidelity to Kiederick ILi 
vi. 269. His high charucter, vii. 
329. 

Herheseoild, Sp.mtsh prince, ii. 
122. His rebellion and drath, 123. 

Herminoard, marricl to Charle- 
magne, iii. 3^ Divorced, 3^ 

IlKRMlNOAiin, wifcofI.ouU the Pious, 
iii. 121. Her death, 122. 

Heutiia (or H'?rthus), a Teutonic 
deity, L 3ji. 

Heri i.ianr, i. 373. 

Hexham, church at, ii. 2^9. 

Hierarchy under Charlemagne, 
feinld, iii. 82^ SUvngthciied by 
Charlemagne, ^ 

Hierarchy of middle ages, bene/its 
of, IV. I4I. 

Hierarchy, strength of, v. 379. Its 
tyranny, 380. Conte^t with friars, 
vi. 341. Power of, unshaken, ix. 
48. edestial, ^ Awviidcncy of, 
383. Jealous ot ditTusion of Ixxiks, 
348. Dfcliue of iU |>ower, 330. 

Hierarchy, Anglo-Norman, v. lB. 

Hierarchy, English, viii. 15^ Com- 
mons petition against, 165. 

Hierarchy of France, ii. 434. 

Hierarchy of Germany, becomes 
Teutonic, iii. 1 1 2. Aristocratic, 
133. lU gieat inci-eaiic of power, 
LZiz 

Hierarchy, Transalpine, its jvr- 
|K*tuity, iii. 173. Su|>cise«les fcu<lal 
nobility, 173. Sanctions divorce of 
Theutborga, 177. 

Hll.Ahirfi at Synod of Ephesus, L 261. 
l^liwle Poj-c, 286. Hebukes Antlie- 
mius, 387. 

H1EAUIC8, Archbishop of Arles, L 
246. iVniesPajial juriwliction, 347. 
His death, 348. CondeimusI by 
Valentinian 111.. 240» 

IIii.AUY, Bishop of Chicliestcr, urges 
BeckcX to resign, v. 48. 

Hildeuekt, Bishop of Le Mans, v. 
386. 
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HILl>KimAyD. 

Hildebrand. See Gregory VII. 

IIlNCNAR, Archbishop of {{heitns, Mi. 
ib4. Aci*opts False I>ecret.il«, iq 6. 
S«pjK>rts Charles the Baltl, 2oj, 
Letters to Hniiri.an II., 20^, im. 
Hi# cruelly to his nephew, 112. 
iVrsecutes Gotschaik, iv. 329. 

Hixcmau, UUhop of Ijion (nephew of 
Archbishop Hincmar), iii. 208. His 
quarrel with his uncle, 209. Sup- 
I>oi1e«l by Pope liaJrinn II., 209. 
Is bliiuloil, 2I2. 

HiI'I'OLYTDs, Bishop of Portus, u ^ 
Proliable author of the ‘ Kefutation 
of all Herp-'i^' His strictures 
on Pope Callistus, 57. Ills bnnish- 
ment to Saniiuia, anamartyi-dom at 
Koine, 59. 

Historical Christian poets, ix. 1^ 

History, Latin, ix. 192. 

lIoiiENBLTUi, battle of, iv. 4^ 

Houenstaufen, house of, iv. 409. 

Holy Island, or Lindisfame, ii. 241. 

Holy Liuid, i-evcrence for, iv. 167. 

IloNORiL'S 1^ Pojw, ncknow'ledges 
Monothelitlsni, ti. 31^. 

Honorius II. (LamU-it of Ostia), 
Pa|«l legate at Worms, iv. 292. 
Kbvted pope, 297. His peace with 
Kiiqieror Lothair, 298. 

Honorius III., Popp, supports Simon 
de Montfoit, v. 460. Honours St. 
Dominic, vi. Repose of his 

Poi>e«lom, 54. His mildness, £4. 
Urges the crusade, ^ His corro- 
apoiulence with Kreilerick II., ^ 
Crowns Frederick, ^ His, letter 
to Frederick, jh Arbitrates lie- 
twoen Frederickmid the Lombard 
League — hU death, jj. His relations 
with Kngland, Assumes pi-o- 

tectioii of Henry HI. of Kngland, ^ 
Hia claim on Knglisli benelices, ^ 

Honorius IV., Pope, vi, 446. 

Ho.vorIUS, Kinperor, his inactivity, L 
1 14 . Kspou-ses the cause of Chry- 
soKlnm, I IQ. De-itroyH .Stilicho, iit. 
His supineness during Alaric’s in* , 


lU'as. 

vasiona, 128. His rescript against 
Peinglmism, 1^9. 

Hope, on Architecture, ix. ‘IJI note. 
II0RMISDA8, Poj»e, supports Vitalianus, 
L in;. Appealed to hy Emperor 
Anastasias, 394. His emlxussy to 
Constantinople, 39s. HU demands, 
19 ^- HU second embassy, 398. 
Excites subjects of Empire against 
Aiutttnsiiis, 399. Estahiishes hi# 
authority in the East, 401. 

Horses sacrificed by Teutons, L 333. 
Hosirs of Cordova, L J 2 ± 25 ; 
HospiTALLElts, V. Their opi>o- 

Bition to Fredeiick II. in Palestine, 
vi. 117, 

Hroswitha, ix. 181. Her religious 
comedies, 18 r. 

Hubert, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
death of, v, 267. 

Hugh Capet, uL 334. 

Iluoil of Provence, iii. 294. Marries 
Marozla, 296. Driven oat of Hume, 
2 98. His palace at Pavia, 300. 
Conspiracy against, 30a. Is deserted, 
302. lielires to Provence and dies, 
ioi, 

Hl*<;il of Lyons, his letters to Countess 
Matilda, iv. 1 46. 

Hugo the White, hU charges against 
Gregory VII., iv. 7^ 

Humfred, Archbishop of Ravenna, 
deposed hy Pope Leo IX„ iii. 397, 
Dies, 398. 

Humfrey, N'omuin prince. Hi. 406. 

Conducts Leo IX. to Rome, 407. 
Hungarians, ferocity of, iii, 279. 
Extent of their ravsges, 280. Re- 
sist expedition of Peter the Hennit, 
iv, 190. 

Hungary, occupied by Magyars, iii. 
ifio. Convei-sion of, 398. Affairs 
of, V. 31^. The Master of, vi. 336. 
Huns, terrora of their invasion, L 

Uh 

Huss, John, arrives at Constance, viii, 
233. PrcvioiLS history of, 237. 
Rector of university of Prague, 240. 
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HU8BITK. I 

Hi» roception at Coa^lanw* j 

Imprisoneid, 246. Ahandow'd by 
IjHperor, 1;?. Ui> dortrine, 222^ 
is iirgtfil to recant, J8l. Interro- 
galiou of, j8i^ Brought before 
roiincil, 384. Charges 384. 

1 1 is boldness, 38 ^. Hel'usei to re- 
tract, 38 q. His writings bunied, 
394. Ih^ptulation of, 395. 
cutioD of, 39ft. W.as a martyr to 
the hieranJiy, 397. Severe treat- 
ment of, }04, 

HirssiTE war, vlii. Atrocity of, 

IlrasiTPJJ, their successes, vih. ^ 40 » 
Invade Ciermany, 344. 

Hvuns, Latin, ix. 173. 

Hypatia murdei-cl by pai-tisans of 
Cyril, u 190. 

JaO)R de Mies, his opinions about ad- 
mioistmtion of Cup to Laity, viii, 
38t. Condemned by Council of 
Coustance, 391. 

JAajPOXE da Todi, Franciscan poet, 

vi. 468. V'erscs against Bonifere 
VIIL, vii. 91. 

JaOO, St., of Compostella, ii, fio. 

Jamks 1 . of Arrngon, prisoner to 
Simon dc Montfort, r, 449. Sub- 
jection of, to Clement IV., vi, 383. 

James, King of Sicily, vi. 445. Suc- 
ceeds to throne of Arragon, 451. 
Makes treaty with Angevines, vii. 

17. 

Jane of Burgundy, vii. } 37 « 

Iceland, Innocent lll.*.s letter to 
Bishops of, V. 315. 

ICONOCLAHM, begun by L»?o the Isau- 
rian, ii. 359. Nature of contro- 
TPi-sy, 340. Was premature, 343. 
lm|)ortant points involved in, 343. 
Causes tumults at Constantinople, 
Condemned by second Council 
dt^icaa, 391. Suppressed, 398. 
Hevived by Theophilus. 40b. Ab- 
horrence of, in the West, 4tb. bln- 
joineil by edict at R.avcnna, 418. 
Directed against statues, iil 3 39. 


IX AGE- WORSHIP. 

Idoiatry alleged against Temydars, 

vii, 249. Against iSoiiifacc Vlli., 

134 : 

Jean Petit asserts legality of murder, 

viii. 304. 

Jerome denonnees vices of Romsn 
Church, L ^i. HU influence over 
noble ladies, gj. Author of the 
Vulgate, 2£. Ketires from liome, 
96. His acnoimt of the sndc ot 
Borne, I to. Resists Pelagias, 14I. 
Peisecuted by Pelagians, 144. 

Jerome of IVague joins H«« at Con- 
stance, viii. 279. His imprisonment 
and retractation, 399. Itci ants his 
recantation — hU condemnation, 300. 
HU courage aud execution, t 03 . 

jERrSALKM, Church of, always sub- 
oidinate, i* io8. Violent quarrels 
at, 390 . Besieged by MohammtxLuis, 
ii. 209. Cn[iitulates, 210. Cap- 
ture of, by cnisailers, iv. 187. Loss 
of, V. 153. Vieldod by treaty to 
Freilerick IL, vi. i3fe. 

Jews at Alexandria, L i87’>jo. Pro- 
tected by Thwxloric. 404. Oi Arabia, 
their strife with Mohammed, ii, 
184- Their rudeness, 190. Perse- 
cuHon of, in France, iv. 173. Mas- 
sacred by cnisailors, 3o3. Protectetl 
by Henry IV,, 320 . Protected by 
S. Bernard, 3 96. Plundered by 
King Philip, vii. 57, 177, Perse- 
cutcil by French peasantry, 383 . 

lONATirs, martyrlom of, L Ji* 

IoNATU'8, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
Hi. 1^6. Banishe<! by Emperor 
Michael IIL, 13 7. His sutferings, 
158. Appearsbefore P.npal legatt'S 
— persecution of, 160. His resto- 
ration and death, 169. 

Ignorance, religious, of lower orders, 
vi. 2* 

Illykicum, church of, subject to that 
of liomc, L 353. 

Images, alleged miracles in defence of, 
ii, 334. Precedents for, ix. 309. 

iHAGE-woKSiiiP, ii. 343. Kdict 
against, 3 $ 3 . Condemned by 
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iKiTirnDN. 

Council of Constantinople, 
Meosiiros of Theophilus agninst, 406. 
Restored by Theodora, 409. l*re- 
▼nils in Italy, 4tC. Comlenmed in 
Western empire, iii. 14^. 

* Imitation of Christ,’ ix. In- 
ti uence of, 162. Not sacerdotal, 
i6t, Kemarknllc omission in, 16^. 
Immaculate Conception, ix. 2i» 

Inmunitifs of clergy, v. 42. Abo- 
lished by Council of Clarendon, 49. 
Becket the martyr of, 1 }o. Ite- 
sisted by Edwnnl Lj viii. 148. 

Ism iAJENcra. ix. 9^ Sale of, viii. 
1H4 ; ix. }4^« In Bohemia, Tiii. 
211 ^ 

Inpanttcide, laws of Justinian 
against, ii, 2^ 

iNGKnuROA of Denmark, married to 
Philip Augustus, v. 244. inenrs 
his aversion, 24S. Imprisoned, ^ j. 
Keinstatal, 2^6. Nc^jlected, 2S9. 

Innocent Li i 112. Asserts 
Poman supremacy, 112. His do- 
minion over the western churches, 
II4. Supports Chrysostom, 1 rA, 
Present at first w^e of Home by 
Alaric, 1 26. Embraa's opinions of 
Augustine, 15 ^ Pronounces against 
Pelagius, 1^4. His death, i^;. 

Innocent IL, iv. 299. His cr»ntest 
wiih Anacletus, ^00. Supporter! 
by transalpine sovereigns, ^00. Re- 
tires to France, At Kheims — 

nile«i by S. Bernard, ns. Visits 
Claira’aux — acknowledgi'd by sove- 
reigns, ti 7. Advances to Home, 
IIQ. At PUa, 2 20. Holds Lnteran 
Council. {21. Hiswais. 324. Con- 
demns Abelard, ]6i. JnstuTection 
ngninst, in Itome, j8}. His death, 

^84. 

Innocent IlL, v. tj ^ FJected Pope, 
177. His policy, i8t ; and a<l- 
ministration, 1H2. His wara in 
Italy, 181, 184. W'nr with Mark- 
W'ald of Anweiler, 188. Establishes 
power in Italy, iqo. His claims on 
kingxlom of Napl», T91. Guardian | 


INNOCfcNI . 

of Frederick II„ 191. Engages 
W’altcr of Bricnne, 197. Footers 
strife in Geitnany. 206. His de- 
mands on Philip the Hohenstaufen, 
307» His policy in Germany, 210. 
2H. Address to German envoys, 
213. His * iMliberation,’ 21ft. De- 
clares Otho emjvror, 222. Foii-ed to 
arknowleilge Philip, 229. Crowns 
Otho IV., 2n. His quarrel with 
Otho, 234, 2^6. Supports Freile- 
rick n.» 2^7. Forbids divoire of 
Philip Augustus, 247. Mediates 
between Philip and EJefiard of Eng- 
land, 248. Places France under 
Inleidict, 249. Comiwls restora- 
tion of logebm^, 2^^. His al- 
liance with Richard 260. His 
laxity in King John’s divorce, 262. 
Quarrels with King John, 267. 
Appoints Stephen Langton Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 270. Places 
England under Intenlict, 27^. Ex- 
communicates John, 276. Declaim 
his deposition. 2 70. Obtains sur- 
render of England, 28t. His com- 
manding position, 28s. Takes pait 
with King John — rebukes Langton 
and the baron.s, 29s. Condemns 
Magna Chaiia. 296. Excommimi- 
cates barons, 299. Excommunicates 
Philip Augustus, ^02. Ills death, 
103. His measures in Spain, to6. 
Condemns marriage of Alfonso of 
Loon— threatens I.eon and Castile 
with Interdict. ^07. Crowns Pedro 
of Airagon, UP Receives fealty of 
Arragon, 114. His policy towards 
Bohemia, Denmark, mid Hungary, 

I M. I » S. Crges the crusade, 1 20. 
Requires contributions. ^22. Fails 
to rouse x.al, Pronibits com- 

merce with Smacens, 2* Receives 
Alexius Comneniis. n?» Forbids 
expedition to Zara, 319^ CondemzLs 
expedition to Constantinople, t4s. 
Receives addresses of Baldwin and 
the Venetians, 3^; 3^6. His 

answers, 3^. SenmiCardinal Bene- 
dict legate to Constantinople, 363, 
Reromnicmls toleration of Greeks, 
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iNNOCEjrr. 

36$. hotwmi Fmnks 

ana Bulgarians, lU"}, J^cctnine 
poaoc of his Po|«Hlom, 1 76. His 
moiistitrs (gainst horotics in south 
of Fmnce, His letter to Count 

Kaymond. 4Tf». Commands crusade 
against Provence, 417. His crafty 
conduct, 42 AU. Ueccives Kay- 
mnnd at Rome, 434. His hesita- 
tion, 447. Holds Latcrau Council, 
4$3. Dispute before him, 45$. 
Overborne by violence of prelate*, 
4^8. Shows tavotir to young Itav- 
mond ofTouloo.se, 458. His death, 
460. His n^ceptlon of St. Francis, 
vi. 30. His character, 4^ Sanctions 
Dominican and Krancis<’an oniers, 
40. Keview of hia pontificate, 4^ 
i2i 

Innocent IV., vi. 234. Hia corres- 
pondence with Frederick II., 22 ^. 
Kntcm Home, 337. Negotiates with 
Emj>eror, 238. Ilia flight to Genoa, 
3}i. To Lyons, 3^2. Exconi- 
rnunicates Emperor, 3^ Oflera to 
visit England, 2^;. Hia insecurity 
at Lyons, 3t6, Gifts to, from 
French prelates, 3^7. At Council 
of Lyons, 2};. His address, 2}<j. 
TXvlai es deposition of Emperor, 24}. 
Claims tem|>oml authority, 347. 
His crusade agnin<it Kiripeior, 340. 
Rejects mediation of Louis of France. 
3S3. Attempts to mise Germany, 
3^- I>ecinres Henry of Thuringia 
Emperor, ^2: William of 

Holland Emperor, 2^8. His con- 
duct after Fre*!erick’s death, 271. 
Confers crown of Naph* on Prince 
Edmund of England, 27^- Aims at 
possession of Naples, 280. Man- 
iVed’s aubroi-ssion to, 282. His 
entry into Naples, 38 Otfera 
realm to Charles of Anjou— his 
death. 385. Visions regarding, 38^. 
Ke,iste<l by Kobeit (iiost^te, 291. 
His iridifTerence to crusade of St. 
Louis, 304. His bull subjecting 
Mendicant Ortlers, 346. 

Innocent V., vi. 409. 


J011ANNITIU8. 

Innocent VI., viii. 4. His tranquil 
Pajwicy, ^ Acquiesces in Golden 
Bull, 2: *Hs death, il. 

Innocent VII., viii. His flight 
from Itome, and retura, Death 
of. aii 

* Innocents, M.assacrc of,’ a mystery, 
ix. 1 76. 

Inqcisition foumled, v. 46^. Of 
Toulouse, vi. 3 1 r. Form of pro- 
ce^lure in, 312. Placed under Friar 
Preachers, 3 14, Rel«llion against, 
3H. In France— condemned by 
Philip the Fair, vii. 127. On Fran- 
ciscan heretics, 373. 

Inquisitor in France, examines 
Templars, vii. 204. 

iNQflsiTOlW murdered, vi, 3is» Ex- 
)>ellc*] from Parma, vii. 3^7. 

Institutes of Charlemagne, iii. fifi* 

InstitutI'IS of Justinian, make no 
mention of Christianity, ii. 

iNBUnnECTiONS, religious, vi. 336. 

Intellectual movements, iv. 32^ ; 
vi. i. 

Interdict at Rome, iv, 408. Com- 
manded by IK?ckot, r. 104. In 
France, 249. Terror of, 2 so. 
Raided, 2^^. In England, 273. 
Effects of, 274. in Germany, vii. 
439, Foice of, il. ^ Disttsed, 
J55* 

iNVtSTiTURE, iv. 5 7. Tjiy, forbidden 
by Gregory Vll., 4^ Settled by 
Henry V. and Pope Paschal IL, 246. 
J^lll«l by concordat of Worms, 292. 
Question of, in England, v, i_2^ 

JoAcnni, Abbot, his ‘ Eternal Gospel,* 
— prophecies, vii, 347. 

Joanna of Naples, vii. 462. Appeals 
to Rienzi, 481. 

Joanna II. of Naples, her conduct to 
rival Pfipes, vjii. jj. Is put to 
death, 54. 

Job, book of, Gn»goiy the Great on, 
iL 107- 

JoiiANNiTii'S, King of Bulgaria, his 
victory at Adrianople, v. 366. Pope 
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tanoccni*s letUr to — > his reply, 
367. 

John, St., Knights of, rivals of 
Tcmplirs, tU. 184. Conquer 
Rhodes, 187. 

John ^ Pop^ ambassador to Con- 
stantiDople, L 4 io. His instructions 
from Tbeodoric, 410. Results of 
his mission uncertain, 41 3. Im- 
prisoument of, and death, 41 2 . 

John L 428. Receives embassr 
from East, 438. 

John III., reinstates bishops in Gaul, 
L 444. Intercedes with Nurses, 
445 * 

John IV,, ii. 318. 

JoitN V., ii. 314 . 

John VI., ii. 336. 

John VII., ii. 336. 

John VIII., restores Photios, iii. i6g. 
His position, 114, Crowns Charles 
the Raid Emperor, 3 is. His alarm 
at Saracens, 217. His war with 
Naples, 121. Pays tribute to Sara- 
cens, 223. Seised by Lamberi — 
fljes to France, 224. Calls coundl 
of Troyes, 22^. Crowns Louis the 
Stammerer — his frequent excom- 
munications, 116. Adopts Boso, 
Duke of Lombai-dy, 227. Endea- 
vours to assemble coundl at Pavia, 
118. Excommunicates Ao.spert, 
Archbishop of Milan, 128. Crowns 
Charles the Fat Fmperor, 229. Pro- 
poses to massacre the Saracens, 231. 
Writes to Charles the Fat — his 
death, 2^ Conspiracy against, 
232 - 

John IX.. iii. 243. 

John X„ the paramour of Theodora, 
iii. 28» Translated from Ravcnn.i, 
289. rorms league against Saracens 
—crowns iSerengar, 291. Defeats 
the Saracens — his contest with 
Marozia, 29 HU imprisonment 
and deiith, 295. 

John XL, son of Maroxia, iii. 296. 
Imprisoned by Alliwic, 299. His 
deatl), 299. 

VOL. IX. 


JOHN. 

John XII., Hi. 304. Crowns Otho 
307. His treachery, 308. Flies 
from Rome, 30Q. Cited to appear— 
refuses, 32 L HU return to Rome, 
and death, 3 1 2. 

John XIIL, expelled by Romans, lii. 
314. I^tor^ by Otho L, 3 i">. 

John XIV., imprUoned by Uonifazio 
— hU death, iii. 318. 

John XV., iii. 320. 

John XV'I. See PhiUgathus. 

John XVII., iii. 330. 

John XVIII., Hi. 3^0. 

John XIX., crowns Henry III., iii. 
355 * 

John XXI., vi. 410. Stories r^ard- 
ing hU death, 411. 

John XXIL, election of, viL ^37. 
His previous history, 338. iuU- 
blUhes Popetlom at Avignon — ap- 
points Cardinals, 3 39. His briefs to 
French King, 341. HU belief in 
magic, 342. His avarice, 368. Per- 
secutes Spiritualists, 372. Bull 
against Franciscans, 375. His 
Italian policy, 387. League with 
Robert of Naples, 389. Process 
against LouU of Bavaria, 393. Ex- 
communicates Galeazzu Visconti, 
39S ; and Louis, 396. His league 
with Charles the Fair, 397. His 
deposition declared, 417. Com- 
mands prayers in his behalf, 4 ^ 1 . 
Recondled with the Visconti, 424. 
Death of his enemies, 426. Ac- 
cused of heresy, 429. His estrange- 
ment from FrencEhing, 433. His 
recantation and death, 434. His 
wealth and venality, 434 . HU 
character, 433. 

John XXIII. (Balthasar Cossa), at 
Pisa, viii. 1 20. Character of, 128. 
Previous history, 129. Legate at 
Bologna, 1 30 . HU election, 132. 
Quarrel with Ladislaus of Naples, 
1 36. Consents to Council, 141. 
HU interv iew with SigUmund, t42. 
HU joomry to Constance, 230. His 
2 34. HU reception of Huss, 

2_Ji 
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JOllS. 

Ills supreinacy 10 the CouDcil, 
Threatening Mgiw against, 
2^1, HU c»siou deroanilc«l, 

(.'Mfges against, 1^8. Promises to 
aMicate, 3^9« Demands upon, i£l 2* 
Interview with Sigismund, 

Flight, 7f>7. Letter to I'oundl, 
2f,<). At Schoirhausen — his cora- 
pl^ts, 171. His conduct and 
weakness, 373 « At h riboiirg, 275 » 
Surrenders, IJJ- His imprison- 
ment, 21 ^ I^ent treatment of, 
TSn>mits to Po)^ Martin V., 
j 2 2. Is named Caniinal— ^lies at 
Florence, 322. 

John of England, his accession, v. 
Wrorces his wife and marxies Isa- 
bella, 2f>2. War with Philip Au- 
gustus — llies to England, 26$ . His 
UwsofNormandv, ihfi* iH^uarrcl 
with Innocent HI.. 2^ Oppresses 
clergy, 27^- Excommuniait4*il, 276. 
HU folly and profligjicy, ijj. 
dared deposed, 2 7d« Collects foi'ces, 
180. HU desperation — thivatens 
to embrare Mohammedanism, ififJx 
His weakness, ifil,. SubmiU to 
Papal legate, 2 ^ Surrenders 
England to Pope, 28^. His abso- 
lution. ihiL ‘^nd surrender of 
the realm, 25^1. Conciliates the 
clergy, 2M: Supported by Pojw, 

2^^, Signs Magna Charta, 29^. ' 
I^^ifeiscd from oath by Pope, 29H. 
His war with Barons, 2 ^ D^ 
and ch.'vmcter, i£i. HU surrender 
of lealm declared void by Patlia- 
ment, viii. 168. 

John Talajas, L 2Q7- 
John, BUhop of Antioch, attempU to 
nppea«e historian strife, L tp8. At 
Council of Ephesus, Hi* Rcsiste 
Cyril and Meranon, 213. HU 
league with Cyril, Hi- Alienates 
his own 8upi»ortei8. 223. Enforces 
their submission, 22^. 

John, Imperial CommUsary at Ephe- 
sus, L 2 if). Anests the contending 
preUlos, 217. 

John, Bishop of Alexandria, L ^30. 


IRISH. 

John of Cappadocia, Bishop of Con- 
stantinople, his ambition, L 400. 
Universal Bishop, ii. 127, 

John of Damascus, his origin, ii. l6^ 
Writes against Iconoclasm, 3^S» 
His three orations, 366. 

John, Archbishop of Kaveona, resists 
Nicolas ill. Hi. Forced te sub- 
mit, 172. 

John Crescentius. Patrician of Rome, 
iii. iiL 

John of Salisbury, friend of Becket, 

V. iii ix* i07» HU advice to 
Becket, v. Ii At Canterbury, 

124. 

John of Oxford, ambassailor at Wurz- 
burg. V. Excommunicated by 

Becket, His intrigues at 

Rome, ^ At Benevento, mhi 
Reinstates Becket, ii?. 

John, King of Jerusalem, in the U wt, 
vi, 22; HU quarrel with h lederick 
11 .. 

John, Prince of Naples, vii. 3H- 

John of Bohemia invades Italy, vil. 
428, 460. Slain at Crecy, 461. 

JoiNVli.LE, Seneschal of St. Louis, vi. 

, ■ L' 

lOLANTt:, of Jcnisaiem, roarnes rre- 
dcrick iLi Vi. 72. Her death, 53. 
Iona, U. i4t. 

Jori'A occupied by Fredvrick ILj vi, 

11 * 1 ; , 

Joseph, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
his vanity, viii. i2Ii HU reception 
at Ferrara, Indignities to, 

381. His death, 39b. 

Ireland, papal grant of, to Henry II., 
iv. 407. Exnmiuation of Templars 
in, vii. 264. 

Irkn^I^, Bishop of \ ienne, appeases 
strife about Easter, L 
Irene, ii. Empress, Fn- 

voii« image-worship, 386. Sum- 
mons Council at Nicaa, 3^. Her 
intrigues against her son, 39$. 

j Seizes and blinds him, 397» 
iRl.sn founders of monasteries, ii. 294- 
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laamf-Sauk, a Saxon idol, dastrojcd 
by Charlemagne, tii. 25^ 

Iron age of Chriatianity, iii. ^ 84 - 

Isaac Angelos, Eastern Emperor, y. 
337 - 

Isabella of England, Empress, yI 

Isidore of relusium, L 12|. 

Isidore of Hossano, viti, 424. 

IsLiP, Simon. Archbishop, foands 
Cantcrbory Hall, yii. 162. 

Italian clergy in England, vi. 84 . 
2QO, Popular threats against, 86 . 

Italian defenders of Boniface VIU., 
vii. 28<. 

Italian houses Papal origin, ix« 
J4I. 

Italian language at Court of Fre- 
derick 11 ., vi. 1^9. Of Boccaccio, 

iX, 2 QQ. 

Italian nobles, lawlessness of, iii. 

Italian politics, vii. t86. (Time of 
Nicolas V.), riit. 455. 

Italian prelates, iii. 2 qq. Decline 
of their power, ix. ^9. 

Italian schoolmen, ix. 1 1 9. 

Italy under the OsircgoUis, L } 74 « 
Invaded by Loml«rds, 446 ; ii. 92^ 
Papal policy fatal to, L 447. Mon- 
asticism in, H. 78. Weakened by 
B)xantine conquest, 99. Orerrun 
by Lombards, 131. Invaded by 
Saracens, iii. 151. State of ( 10 th 
century), 28 r. Southern, stale of 
(Itth century), 403. Northern, 
violent contests in, 47;. Climate 
of, fatal to German popes, ir. 10. 
Marrictl clei^y in, iQ. State of, at 
accession of Innocent III , v. i86. 
Becomes subject to pa)>i\l power, 
187. Strife in cities of, ri. 64. 
SUle of ( 13 th century;, 2 L ‘''t^te 
of (time of Urban IV.). ^60. Wars 
in, 450. Arrest of Templars in, 
vii. 26^. Aflairs of (time of Cle- 
ment V.), 304^ State of, after 
death of Henry of Luxembuig, 318. 


Defection of, from Louis of Bavaria, 
424. State of (time of Urban V.), 
viii. 15-18 ; (Gregory XL), 2^. 
Antipnpal league in, 2£. State of, 
in pa^ schism, 22 : State of 

(Martin V.), 322. tJreat houses 
of, ix. ^ States of, under princes, 

341. 

* Itinerary of the soul to God,* ix. 

ii9. 


Jubilee (a.d. 1300 ), vii. 8^ Pil- 
grims to, ^ Every fiftieth year, 
454, 469. Its celebration, 498. 
Irregular, proclaimed by Urban VI., 
viii. ^ Held by Boniface IX., 
80. ~Numerous attendance at 
(A.D. 1450 ), 456. 

Judaism, its hold at Rome, L 39^ 41. 

Displayed in the Clementina, 39. * 
JUOQME.ST, Last, GoUas on, ix. 191. 
Judith, second wife of Louis the Pious, 
Ui. 122. Accused of odulteiy, 129. 
Compelled to become a nun, 129. 
Declared innocent, 132. A prisoner, 
137. Restored to her husband, 142. 
Recoodiea Louis to Ix>thair, 144. 
Julian, Emi>eror, L 85. 

JULIANUS, Bishop of Eclana, founder 
of Semi-Pciagimism, L i6f . His 
history— depo^ by Pope 2 U)simus, 
161, 162. Exile and persecution 
of, 164. Last years and death, 


iji. 

Julius !., Pope, L 78. 79. 
Jurisprudence. Christian, ii. ij 3. 
JURlSPRfDEN'CE, Ecclesiastical, ii. 
Justin, Emperor, his ignorance, L 
400. Adheres to Chalcedouian coun- 
cil — closes the forty years' schi«m, 
400. Persecutes Ariniis, 409. 
Justin II., supersedn Narses, L 44>. 


Justinian, revives greatness of Rome. 
L 416. Character of — subservience 
to Empress Theodora, 420. Wars, 
422. His (onquest of Africa. 42^. 
Intercourse with Italy, 426. 428. 
His conquest of Italy, 431. His 
theological interference, 435. Dis- 
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jrSTISlAS. 

putM with Pope VigUiuB, 43^»440* 
buildings of, ix- 376. 

JcsTi!fiAN’8 code, ii. 5 ; U. IIL 
Was Christian, ii. 6. Averts or- 
thodoxy-regulations for cleigy, y. 
Bishops, ^ Monasteries, LQ^ 
Jcstihian’s Institutes, purely Iteman, 
ii. I_L» .Silence about Christianity , 
L2. On sUvery. i_L Parental 
Power, ^ On Marriage, 

On Concubinage, 34. Infanticide, 
16. Heresy, 

Justinian II., Emperor, deposed, U. 

j ; and restored, nS- 
Justinian, nephew of Justin, aasas- 
ainates Vitnlianus, L 40l» 
Juvenalis, Bishop of Jerusalem, L 
^ io6. 

KaMKEL, .Sultan of Egypt, n^otiatea 
with Frederick II^ vi. His 

policy in Syria, 1 ao. His treaty 
with Frederick, 134« 

KemI’18, 4, Thomas, ix. 161 note, 
KiiALRP, his victory over Mowilama, 
iL 30t. 

K11008HOO, King of Persia, rejects 
Islamism, ii. iq 8. iVfeated by 
Heraclius, 

K1NO8 in Western Europe become 
monks, iii. 6. 

Kirksiiot, ii. 3B1. 

Kiaa of P*»*<, V, Lq 6 * 

Knighthood, iy, 206, Keligious 
ceremonies of, 2Q8. 

Knights, the four, of Henry IL* v. 
Ill Their altercation with Becket, 
til. Murder him, Their 

fate. 111* 

Koran, doubts «f iU authenticity, ii. 

Bec'oiiies intolerant to Jews, 
T^. Commands war agiiinst un- 
believers, ^ (.See Moharamed- 
anisni.) 

Korkisiiites, the tribe of Moham- 
med, ii. Persecute him, lili* 

Ladislaus, King of Naples, his policy, 


lateran. 

at Rome, Tiii. 3^^ Repulsed from 
Rome, 32: Second attempt, ISO. 

His influence over Gregorr XII., 
to2. In Itomc, 101. I*rotects 
Gregory XII., 116. Occupies 
Rome, 12^ Defeated at Rocca 
Secca, 1_J4. HU treaty with John 
XXIII., U6. Plunders Rome, i}?* 
His death, 144. 

Lambert, Duke of .Spoleto, plunders 
Rome, Hi. 220. Assists John VIll. 
against Naples, His violeuce 

to the Pope, 3 24. 

Lambert, son of Guido, claims king- 
dom of Italy, iii. 3 tq. 

Lambert, Duke of Tuscany, iii. 239. 
Neixed and blinded by Hugh of Pro- 
vence, 298. 

Lambert of HcrUfield, ix. 194- 
Landowners, ecclesiastical, ix, l 6 . 
Lanfran’C opposes Berengar, iii. I9t. 
At Bee, j90, Miwle Primate of 
England, ^go. His death, v. jiu 
Lanoland, supposed author of Piers 
l*loughmao*8 Vision, ix, 2 14- 
Lasoton, Simon, ArcliUshop of York, 
V. 300. 

I.ANOTON, Stephen, made Archbishop 
of Canterbury by Pope, v. 370. 
Rejected by King ,Iohn, 273. lipids 
Barons* p^y. 3^ Resists Pajial 
legate, 292. His con lucl in con- 
test with Barons, igy At Ivome, 
299. Supports Doniiiucaus, vi. 2£2* 
Languages, new, favour religious 
movement, vi. Molern. ix. I95> 
34ft. English. I3i. Itsdian, 199* 
liomance and Teutouic, 2-U-. 
Langue d'Oil, ix. 217. 

LaNoCedoc, hei-csics in, v. 403. 

Man tiers of, 40S . State of, 406. 
1-Asy.Q of Milan, iii. 4 37. 

I.Ai’Si, controversy about, at Garthago, 
L ti* At Rome, Ll. Spanish 
Bishops among the, 6iL 
Lateran Council (Second), iii. 43^. 
Scttlei Papal elections, 43S> Con- 
demns Berengar of Tours, 427* 
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LATIN. 

LEO. 

(Thirti), scene at, ir, 75^ 

Under Innocent II., Decrees 

of, 12 Condemns Arnold of 

Brescia, 379. (Fourth), r. 451. 
Secret history of, 453, 

Latin Christendom, churches in, ii, 

Latin Christianity compai'cd vrith 
Greek, L ^ 7. Its main contro- 
versy, that of ^ce and free will, 

Its Imperial dimeter, ^ Its centre 
the Homan Pontiiicate, 30 . Unity 
of its history, ix. Epochs in its 
history, 11-2^. Arose in Afn'ca, 
15. Tertullian, its first great 
writer, Cyprian, its parent, 

$9. Unity of, grHdunlly established, 
b7. Its dominion itrosc away from 
Home, loi. Was anti-Fela^an — 
its tendency to predcstinarioni&m, 
147 ; and to sacerdotalism, 149. 
Indifferent to Eastern disputes, ij6. 
Its three great Fathers— ite two 
first founders, Germany con- 

verted to, ii. 307. At Constanti- 
nople, V. 349. Weakness of, vi, l 
C ulminates, riii. 449. Its appointed 
work, 449. Leam<^ age of, 473. 
Its strength and vitality, ix. 51. 
Iiitluence of, in France, 212. 0^ 
cession from, 2X2. Authority of, 
weakened, 2M. Its enduring power, 
35 1. Its strength and weakness, 
ii3* intolerant — objective- 

ness of, 3^4. Tendencies of, 3^6. 
Latin Church, w?paration of, from 
Greek, L 7^ In Constantinople, v. 
364. Jcfu^sies in, 366. 

Latin EImpirc. Sea Empire, 

Latin language, prevalence of, in 
Western Church, L 9J iL hj. Use 
of, in the Chnrch, iii. 2 $6. Uni- 
versal language, ix. Maintained 

by Christianity, 5^ Has discharged 
its mission, 196. Late, barbarism 
of, 204 . Religious terms in, 211. 
Lfisuse of, 346. 

Latin monasticisin, energy of, L 
Latin race retains its bold on Church, 

L 337 « Nations descended from, ix. 

Lal'RENTTUS, rival of Symmachns for 
Papacy, L 3 ^l» Rejected by Theo- 
done, 388. Exdtes tumults at 
Rome, 389. 

Laurhntius, Bishop, succeeds Augus- 
Uno at Canterbury, ii, 234. 

Lavactr, capture of—cnielties on the 
captives, v. 444. 

Law, three systems of, fi. £, Supre- 
macy of, vi. 149. 

Laws of Theodoric and Atholaric, ii. 
36* Ostrogothic, Lombaid, 

3^ Burgundian and^’isigotb, 3^ 
^Bc, ^ Against heretics, vi. 
150. 

Lawyers, French, vli. ^ io6. Bi- 
assed against Templars, 269, 

Learning becomes independent of 
Church, ix, 346. 

Leddin preaches to the Saions, iii. 
73 - 

Legates, prenebers of crusade, iii. 2^. 
At Besan9on, iv. 418. Of Alex- 
ander III., Becket's appearance be- 
fore, V. 89. Meet Henry II^ 91. 
Their inhibition against IWcket, 92. 
In Geimany, 122. Their contest 
with Provencal heresy, 410. Their 
demands on Count Raymond, 438. 
In England, vi. 81, 8^ Peaceful 
character of, ix. 3^ 

Legacies to the Hofnan Church, L 
90. 

Legends, growth of, and importance, 
ii. 149. Were not mere frauds, 
is8. Of Saints, ix. ^ Popular, 
Latinised, 169. Represent^ in 
action, 179. 

Leonano, battle of, v. 14X. 

Leicester, WyclifBam at, viii. io6> 

Leo I^ Pope, the Great, his preaching, 
L 35^ His pontificate and greatness, 
22^ His early distinction and elec- 
tion, 229. Preaches on Homan 
supremacy, 231. Character of hi* 
sermons, 232. Denounces Mani- 
chcADS, 234. His contest with 
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HilATitis, BLsbop of Arles, 147 » 
His letter to Bishop* of Vienne, 
34(). His authority upheld by V^al- 
entinian 24 Q. Appealed to in 
Eutvchiao question, His letter 
to h^lavianus a^^iist Eutyches, 2L1. 
Reject* sentence of Ephesian Synod, 
364. His letter rend at Chaloedon, 
167. His adulation of Eastern 
Emperors — ambasaador to Aitiln, 
37}. Success of hi* embassy, 37 ^- 
Goa to meet Genseric, 378. His 
death, 383. 

Leo Uy ii. 

Leo III., iii. 5J^ Attempt to mu- 
tilate— his visit to Charlemagne, 
^2. Clears himself of charges, 
Croams Charlemagne emperor, ^ 
His alliance with ('harlemagne, 

His magnificence, loq. Hi* danger 
from insurrection, log. His death, 
US. 

Leo IV., iii. Strengthens Ro- 

man fortificatioos, x^ 3 . 

Leo V., Ui. 384. 

Leo VIII., made Pope by Otho iu. 
UI- 114. 

Leo IX. ^runo). Bishop of Toul — his 
piety, Iii. ^67. His pilgrimage to 
Rome, 168. His election imd re- 
forms, ^69. Visitation beyond the 
Alps, His visions, m. 

Visits France, 376. Consecrates 
St. Remi's church, bolds council of 
Rheiins, ^76. At Mentz, 181. 
Returns to Rome, ^83. Holds 
council nt Vcroelli, 3q^ Second 
transalpine journey, ^9^. At Toul, 
^q6. Hi* third jouroev. t98. His 
mediation in Hungarian war re- 
jected, ^99. Meets Henry HI. at 
Worms, 400. Marches {gainst 
Normans, 403. Letter to Eastern 
Emperor, 405. Defoate«l, 40b- 
His detention and penance, 407. 
His return to Rome, 408. Death 
and sanctity, 4 QQ- 
Leo the Thracian, Emperor, L 393. 
Leo the Isaurian, early history of, 11 . 


LIUTPRiLND. 

3$o, Eaves Constantinople-— per- 
secutes Jews and heretics, u i- 
Edicts of, against im^^e-worship, 
35 i» ilL Suppresses tumult, 3;^. 
Resisted by Pope and clergy, 3^7. 
His measures against Gregory 
434. Expedition to Italy — ship- 

wrecked, 432. 

Leo IV., Emperor, ii. 383, 384. 

Leo the Armenian, his victories, ii. 
398. Proscribes image-woraliip, 

400 . Murdered by conspirators, 403. 
Leodf.oar (St. Leger), Bishop of 
Autun, ii. 436. His death, 439. 
Leon, nffium of, v. lo^. Threatened 
with Interdict, 308. 

Leonine city, iii. 133 ; viii. 476. 
Leopold, Imperial Archbishop of 
Mentz, V. 334- 

LEOroLD of Austria, vii. 399. Hi* 
death, 404 . 

Leoviqild, Arian King of Spain, U. 

133 . 

Lepan, battle of, viii. 363. 

Lepers, persecution of, vii. 383. 
Letters, revival of, ix. 343, 344. 
LiRERirs, Pope, his contest with 
Constontius, L &0. His exile, 
83. licstored, ^ Tumult* at his 
death, 

Library, Vatican, viii. 471, 475. 
Lies, Field of, iii. nfi- 
Limousin Cardinals, viii. 36. 
Ldsooln, batUe of, vi. 8 i. Parlia- 
ment of, vii. 94. 

Lindisearne, bishopric of, founded, 
iL 341 - 

Literature, Christian, iz. 
Liutpold, Archbishop of Mentz, iii. 

401. Insults Leo IX., 403 . 
Liutpband, King of Lombards, ii. 
417. Takes Ravenna, 419. Marches 
to Rome, 433. Quarrels with Gre- 
gory III., 433. His interview with 
Pope Zacharias, iii. i- Grants 
peace, 4. Attacks the Exarchate, 
4. Abandons bis conquests, 

Hi* death, 
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LIUTI'RaND. 

Lhttprand, iii. Attend* Otho L 

to Koine, uo. Amba*saclur at 

Couxtantinople, 

Lok, identitied with Satan, ix. ^ 

1x>LLARD6, Till. 20A. Their pdition 
to PaHiameat, 207. Statute against, 
210. hleasure* of Henry V. against. 
221. 

Lombard laws, U. ^ League, 
lii 2^ Kepablics, 171. Ar- 
chitecture, ix. iUfj. 

Lombards im*a<!e Italy, L 446 ; ii. 
97> Their bArbarity and A nanism, 
98. Their Icroctiy, 1 u. Over- 
run Itily, H2. CoDTerted from 
Arianism, in. Powerful kingdom 
of, 41 7» Detested by Popes, 417. 
Their disunion, iii. ^ Rise against 
Frederick Barbarossa, t. 139. Gain 
victory at Legnano, iai. Dis- 
satisfi^ with truce of Venice, i4t. 
Make treaty of Constance, ia8 . 
Wars of, with Frederick II., vi. 94, 
Support King Henry's rebellion, 
176. I'lefeated at Corte Nuova, 
USi 

Lombardy, Iron Crown of, lii. AX i ; 
Tii. ^09. Paciheation of, by Gre- 
gory X., ri. 401. Churches of, ix. 
279. 

Ix>MLNiE, Viscount, process against, 
for wealth of Clement V., rii. 369. 

LONiX)y, bishopric of, ii. 2^^, 246. 
Adheres to barons’ party-citizens 
of, exiommunicatcd, v. 301. Po 
pnlace of, supports WycIiflTe, riii. 
180. Lollaniism of, 2o^. 

Loria, Roger, his naval victory over 
Angsvines, vi. 444. Revolts against 
Fr^erick of Arragon, vli. li. Al- 
leged conreiaation with Boniface 
VIII., 292. 

1X>THAIR, Emperor, iii. 148 . 

LoTiiAiR, King of Italy, iii. tit. At 
Rome, I2S, Asserts imperial 

supremacy, 126. His rebellion, 
no. 1 16. Em|«ror, 148. Picture 
of his homage, iv. 420. 

Lothair II., King of Lorraine, iii. 


LOUIS. 

177. Divorces his queen Theul- 
bei^, 1 78. Marries Waldmda, 
179. His submission to Nicolas I^ 
184. C«*mj>elled to reinstate Tbeut- 
berga, 186. At Rome, 201. His 
death, 202. 

Lothair, son of Hugh of Provence — 
King of Italy — hU death, iii. jO}. 

Lothair the Saxon, Emperor, iv. 299, 
Supjwt* Innocent II., loi. Con- 
ducts him to Rome, ti8. Crowned 
at Rome, x I9. Returns to Ger- 
many, 319. Conquers South Italy, 
320. 

Louis the Pious, his monkish ta.stes, 
iii. III. His first measures, rtr. 
Ilolds IHets at Aix-la*C'hapelle, in, 
1 16. His church laws, 1 17. Set- 
tles the suc'c'essioo, 119. Puts 
down rebellion of Bernhard, iir. 
Marries Judith, 122. His penance, 
123. Dei'ay of his power, 12H. 
His sons’ rebellion, 129. Revolu- 
tion in his favour, 132. His sous' 
second rebellion, 1 36. Deserted by 
bis army, 1 37. A prisoner — his 
penance. 1 38. Reaction iu his favour, 
141. Reconciled to lAithair — divides 
the empire between Lothair and 
Charles (the Bald), 144. His death, 
144. 

Louis IL, Emperor — at Rome— over- 
awed by Nic'ol.'U iii. f8»- His 
claim to crown of Lorraine, 203. 
Is supported by Hadrian II., 203. 
His death, 2IS. 

Locis the Stammerer, King of France, 
iii. 22;. 

Louia the Fat, of France, complains 
against Henry L of England, iv. 
282. Protects Innocent II.. 301. 

Louis VII. of France (the Young), 
assumes the Cross, iv. 39$. R^ 
reives Pope Alexander III., v. 9. 
His hostility to Henry 1L« 6fL At 
meeting near tlisors, 90. At Mont- 
mirail, 94. His war with Henry 
IL, 97- 

Louia Vlll. of France, his claim to 
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LOUTS. 

Knglifch crown, T. JOl, HU cnuaHe 
in Languwioc, 45 J» Hi» second 
crusade fails, OTerruns 

L^^edoc — his death, 46V De- 
sert^ by English partUans, Ti. fix. 

Louis IX. (St. Louis), bis treaty with 
Raymond of Toulouse, v, 4b}. His 
answer to Gregory IX.. vi. 2Dl^ 
Obtains release of prelates from 
Emperor, aiq. His cold reception 
of Innocent IV., 1^2. Attempts to 
mediate with Pope, 1^3. His 
minority, 297. His austerities, 
398. Anecdotes of, 799. His 
?n^es, too. His impartiality in 
Church matters, ^01. Determines 
on a crusade, \o2. In Cyprus, J05. 

At l>amictta, His defeat and 

captivity, ^06. His release, jo8. 
Appeals to Henry III. of England 
for aid, 309. Deserted hy his 
brothers^retuma to Europe, }io. 
Compared with Emperor Frederick 
n„ 311. 317. Eicapes being a 
persecutor, 311, 317. As a law- 
31 j. On offences of clei^t 
II 8. Enacts Pragmatic Sanction, 
II9» 395- Hefuses crown of Naples, 
361. “fes death, 398. 

Louts le Hutin, King of France, death 
of, vii. 340. 

Louis of Bavaria, son of Louis the 
Pious, iiL 1 1 9. His rebellion, 1 36. 
Excludeii from share of empire, 144. 
Unites with Charles the Bald. 305- 
His death. 3 ife. 

LouiB of Bamria, vii. 385. His vio* 
tory at Mnhldorf, 392. Papal pJ'o- 
«s« against, 393. II is a|iology, 394' 
tjtcommunicnled, 396. His treaty 
with Frederick of Austria, 403 . 403 . 
HoliU Diet of .Spires as Emperor— 
meditates descent on Italy, 404. 

writings with John 
AAll., 405. Declai-es the Pope a 
* Italy— crowned 

at Milan— hia quarrel with Ga- 
le^ \ uicoiiti. 41 1. Enters Rome, 


De- 
electors, 


414. 

clarei 


His 


coronation, 41c. De- 
John XXII. deposed, 417. 


LYONS. 

Makes Anlipnpe, 41^. Leaves 
Rome. 433. Death of his adberonts 
— ^es Pisa, 434. Defection of his 
followers 41£: Seeks reconciliation 
with Pope, 422: Negotiates with 

Benedict XII., 459- 
for absolution, 439* alh.mce 

with Philip of Valois 443. 
ing with Edward III.. 4^6. Ajv 
points Edward imperial vknr, 44^. 
Uis weakness and fear of the Pope, 
447. Excommunicated by Cle- 
ment VI., 454. HU vacillaUoD. 
455. Accepts terms, 456. 
serted by German 
His death, 4^1. 

Louis, son of Lothair, in Rome, iii. I 49 i 
Louis of Provence crowned Emperor, 
iii. Taken by Berengar and 

blinded, 387. 

Louis of Aniou, adopter! by Joanna of 
Naples, Tiii. ^ Invades Naples, 
^ 6 . His deatnT 

Louis of Anjou, King of Sicily, assUU 
escape of Benedict XIII.. viii. 90. 
Realuces Rome, 177» His victory 
at Rooca Secca, Ij4i Returns to 
France, 1 34. 

Low Countries, painters of, ix. 338. 
LuciFua, fall of^ ix. 

Lucius 1 L* Pope, iv. 3 B^. .Attacks 
Home, is killwi, 386. 

Lucius HLi Pope, v. 147. HU death, 

149. 

Luna, sacked by Northmen, iii. 163. 
Luuf.rcalia, continuance of, L 187. 
Luxexburo, Henry of. Sc< Henry 
of Luxemburg. 

Luxeuil, monastery at, ii. 387. 
Luxuhy of clergy, iv. 371 
Lyon#, Pope Innocent IV. at, vt. 333. 
Council of, 337. I>eclarcs Emj>eror 
Frederick II. deposed, 342. Second 
Council of, 42£. Regulates Papal 
elections, 407. coronation 

at, YU, ill. Annexed by Philip 
the Fair, 319- Conclave at, m. 
Lyons, Poor Men of. Sec Poor Men. 
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uaci:donius. 

Maccdonius, Bishop of ConsUnti> 
Dople^ L ?07. His haughtiness to 
Emperor Anastasias, j i a. Deposed 
and iKinished, 

Magic charged against Boniface VIII., 
TU. 29^. Tri^ for, ^43. 

Magxa duirta, v. 39c. Condemned 
by Innocent HI., 396. 

* Magna Moralia,* by Gregory the 
Great, ii. rpy. Extensive accepta* 
tion of, io 8 . 

Magyars in Hungary, id. 380. 

Majorlan, his efforts to restore Home, 
L 383. His ffill, 3H3. 

Malrbranga, Cardinal, ri. 456. 

Manassrii, Archbp. of Arles, id. 301. 

Maxfred, son of Fre«lerick II„ vi. 
365. Maintains kingdom of Naples 
for Conrad, 374. Assumes regency 
of Naples, iflr. His dissimulation, 
381. His revolt and flight, 284. 
His victory, 384. Gains Sicily and 
Naples, 330. Is made King, 3 ^ 9 . 
His power, 360. Advances on 
Home, 366. His defeat and deatli 
at Beneveuto, 373. 

Manicijrans, their obnoxious doo 
trines— condemned by LeotheGreat, 
U 334; and by Volentinian 111 ., 
336. In twelfth century, v. 384^ 
Persecution of, 40 

Maniciirism, r. 393. Its vitality, 
3 q 8. In the West, 401. Survives 
per^ution, 468. 

ManT( 7 a, Council of, id. 467. 

Manuel, Emperor of Constantinople, 
intrigues in Italy, v. 141. 

AIarcella, follower of Jerome, L 9^ 
Her sufferings at the taking of 
Koine, I 3 S» 

MarCELLINUS, his apostasy febulous, 

Marcellixus, St, Cardinal, Papal 
legate in France, Tii. 1 34 » His 
ffiilure and return to Rome, 138. 

Mahcellus, legend about, L 70. 

Marcia, Christian concubine of Corn- 
modus, L 46. 


MARTIN. 

Marcian marries Pulcheria, L 36 ^. 
Succeeds her in the Empire, 36^ 
Dies, 393. 

Marioni, Philip de, Arclihishop 
Sens, vii. 341. His summ.'iry pro* 
ceedings against Templars, 341. 
MARGufeRiTR de la Porette, vii. 338. 
Marinis, Pope, di. 334. 

Mark, St. church of, at Venice, v. 
143 ; ix. 279. 

Mark of Ephesus, vdi. 390 t 393 « 
Kesista anion of Churches, 39^. 
Markwald of Anweiler, v. 186. 
Stripped of power by Innocent HI., 
188. HU intrigues in Sidly, 193. 
HU hollow reconciliation with Pope, 
194. Excommunicated — passes into 
Sidly, 195. Defeated by Pajial 
troops, 19?. His league with 
Walter the Chancellor, 198. 
Marozia, daughter of Theodora, her 
vices and power at Home, id. 393. 
Her contest with Pope John X.-— 
marries Guido Duke of Tuscany, 
394. Dtttroys i*ope John, 396. 
Raises her son, John XI., 396. 
Marries Hugh of Provence, 397. 
Marriage of clergy. See Clergy. 
Marriage, law of, Justinian's, d. 
Treated as a ciril contract— early 
Roman law of, lA* Prohibited de- 
grees of, Prohibited with in- 
famous persons, 

Marsiuo of Padua, his book *Thc 
Defender of Peace,' vii. 406. His 
deflnition of the Church, 407. Re- 
jects Papal pretension.^, 408. 
Coundllor of Louis of Bavaria, 
454 - 

Martin L, Pope, d. 333. Condemns 
Monothclitism, 333. Arrested by 
order of Conatans, 32;. Taken to 
Constantinople — cruel treatment of 
—imprisonment, 326 ; and death 

nil 

Martin IV., his election, vi. 419, 
His measures in French interest, 
419. Proclaims crusade against 
Sicily, 433. Prohibits cornet at 
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MARTIN. 

Bordeaux, 440. Ilia exertions s^inat 
Peter of AtTagon, 440, 441. His 
death, 443. 

Mautin V. (Otto Colonna), hia 
election at Constance, Till. tio. Hia 
first act, \i2. Ilia address, 
Grants sopeu-ate concordats. U7» 
His departure from Constance, 319. 
At Florence, t7i. Generosity to 
rival Popes, }33. Hia poverty, ^3?. 
lu Koine, ^33. Strengthena him- 
aelf in Italyl^iL Condemns Statute 
of Praemtmire, 337. Siimmona 
council at Pavia, 3 jo. Prorogues it 
to Sienna, 331 ; to Baale — dies, 3J L 
Martln, Cistercian Abbot, preaches 
crusade, v. 330. 

Martin, St., ix. fio. 

Martin, Pope's Nuodo in England, 

Vi. 2 Ji, 

Martina, Empress, banished, ii. 3^0- 
Maktyrolooies, the ancient Roman, 
untrustworthy, i. 2^ 

Martyrs, Franciscan, t 1 . iJ. 

MA8St:s, ix. 2^ Sole of, 43, £3. 

* Master ot Hungary,’ the, vi. 
336. Leader of Shepherd inaur- 
genta, 337. In Paris, 33b. Slain 
at Bomges, 340 » 

Matilda, her war with Stephen, v. ifi* 
Matilda, Countess of Tuscany, a 
supporter of Pope Gregoiy VII., iv. 
65. Her intercession for Henry 1 V„ 
q 8. Her territories wasted by 
Henry IV., 131. Visits Rome, 148. 
Continues firm to Papal party, 133. 
Monies Guelf of Bavaria, 1 34. 
Her war with Henry IV., 134. 
Dissension with her husband, i6i. 
Swears all^iance to Henry V., 343. 
Her death, 364. 

Matrimonial questions, iii. 176. 
Matthew Paris against Franciscans 
vi. 44- 

Maurice, Emperor, letters of Gregory 
the Great to, ii. 138. I 39- Jealous 
of Pope, 136, 140. HU law about 
monastics, 13^ Deposed by Pbocas, 
140. Murdered, 143. 


merovinoian. 

Maur, St., disciple of Benedict, ii. 
8^ Founds convents in France, 
94. 

Maxiuian, Bishop of Constautinople, 
a pnrti.sao of Cyril, L xxo. 

Maxi MIN, (persecution by, ends dU- 
coni in the Church, L 3^ 

Maximus puts to death Priscillian, L 
331. Asisussin.'ites Valeutiuian — 
miuries Kudoxi^, 378. Slain, 378. 

Maximus, a monk, opposes Monothe* 
iitUm, ii. 331. HU cruel treat* 
meut by Constons, 337. 

Mecca, sanctity of, ii. i8q. Mo- 
hammed's fiight from, Taken 

by Mohammed, 185. Becomes his 
capital, i8fi. 

Mediaeval art closed with Nicolas 
ii. JI3. 

Medical influence, ix. 4. 

Medici, Cosmo de’, ix. 345 

Medicine introduced among Arabs, 
ix. I IQ. Its connection with philo- 
sophy, 1 iQ. 

Medina, receives Mohammed, ii. 183. 

Melcuiades, Pope, L 73. 

Melchisedek, example of, quoted, L 
331 note. 

Melun, Council of, decrees against 
heretics, v. 467. 

Memnon, Bishop of Ephe^is, L 3ofi. 

Memoirs, French origin of, ix. 3ig. 

Menageries of Emperor Frederick 
iLi vi. 139. 

Mendicant Orders, vL l 

Mendicants hated by cleigy, viii. 
131. In England. i6o. In uni- 
versities — attacked by Wycliffe, 
ifio. Subsidies to, ix. 33. School- 
men, I3Q. Piers Ploughman on, 
337. Cultivate art, 3 33. 

Mendicants. See Friars. 

Mentz, Archbishopric of, founded, 
ii. 301. Double election to, v. 216. 

Mentz, Council of, iii. 381. 

Merovingian kings, polygamy of, 
and incestuous maniages, L 366. 
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MERTON. 

Merton ColU^ Tiii. 1^6. Famous 
members of, 15 J, 

Messina capitulates to insnrgeots, 
tii. 4^3. Iksieged by Cliarics of 
Anjou, 

Metaphysics and theology, ir. 340; 
ix. 103. 

Methodius, Greek missionary, iii. 
248. 2^0. Archbishop of Moravia 
— at liome, 2S7. 

Metropolitan Sees under Charle- 
raague, iii. 90. 

Michael III., the Drunkard, Eastern 
Emperor, iii. is6. His corres- 
pondence with Pope Nicolas ^ ihX: 
HU murder, 167. 

Michael the Stammerer, made Elm- 
peror by a ootLspiracy, ii. 402. His 
character, 403. 

Middlesex, church property in, ix. 

20 . 

Milan, Conncil of, L flo. Arch- 
bishopric of, iii. 4t3. Dissensions 
in, 436. Tumults in, 44 ^ Church 
of, asserts right of marriage, 440. 
Insurrection in, against Hcrlcmbald, 
473. Disputed bishopric, iv. 36^. 
^rct league of, W'ith Hadnan IV., 
428. Revolt against Frederick Bar- 
barossa, v. 7. Fall of, q. Ruin and 
restoration of, i}4. Heads Lombaiji 
league, vi. 24i Henry of Loxem-*" 
burg crowned in, vii. ^o8. Insur- 
rection in, tio. Claims to duke- 
dom of, viii. 452. Cathedral, ix. 
mi 

Mnx>, Papal legate, imposes penance 
on Count Raymond, v. 424. 

MaTON, ix. 67. 

Minerve, siege and capture of, v. 

436. 

Minnesingers, ix. 2U. 

Minor E'riars of St. Francis, vi. ^ 

Miracles of St. Benedict, ii. ^ Of 
St. Dominic, vi. ^ 

Moadhin, Sultan of Damascus, vi. 
113. His rivalry with Sultan 
Eameel, 


MOKAIIMEDAN8. 

Modern languages, ix. 346. 

Mohammed, his chaiactcr and plans 
a pjoblem, ii. 173, HU early lite, 
176. His call to prophecy, 176. 
His vUions, 177. Divine missira, 
179. Slow progress, 179. is per- 
secuted, 181. His Bight (Hegira) 
—'received at Mctlina, 182. His 
advances to the Jews, 163. His 
war with the Jews— conquers 
Mecca, 185. Unites Arabia, iHfi. 
His growing intolerance, 187. To 
Jews, 188. To Christians, 189. 
HU im|iertect knowledge of Judaism 
and Christianity, 190. Contem- 
plates vast conquests— his letters to 
kings, 197. His war with Romans, 

200. HU illness and death, 201. 

Mohammedanism, appearance of, ii. 

163. Eneigy of — its monotheism, 
i 67' Similarity to Judaism, ifi8. 
Its fanciful tenets, 169. 170. Was 
not original, 169. Borrowed from 
Jewish l^^ends, 170. Its four pre- 
cepts : Player, Almsgiving, Fasting, 
Pilgrimage, 171. Its articles of 
faith, 172. Progress of, 18^. Itc- 
cognises slavery and polygamy, ^3. 
Its war i^inst mankind, 194. De- 
mands conversion or tribute, 196. 
Its energy greater than that of 
ChrUtianity, 20^. Aggressive, iv, 

201. Averse to philosophy, iz. 
iq8. 

Mohammedans not disunited on the 
Prophet’s death, ii. 202. Their 
conquest of Syria, 304. Fanaticism 
of, 2Qf>- Take Boara, 208. Da- 
mascus, 208. Take Jerusalem, 
20Q. Conquer Peiaia and E^'pt, 
211. Africa, 313. Causes of their 
increase, 3 16. Ejctent of their con- 
quests, 219. Their rapid civilisa- 
tion, 222. Their learning, 222. 
Expansion of their creed, 333. De- 
feated at Tours, 427, Formidable 
invasion of Gaul, 443. Permit pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem under restric- 
tions, iv. 171. In Spain defeated 
at Nave* de Tolosa, v. 306. War- 
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MOHAWIL&S. 

fare agamstf St, Francis 

ninoog. ri Dissensions among. 
101. Anger of. at cession of Jeru- 
salem, 1 ^0, 

Mohawkas, Governor of Egypt, wel- 
comes Mohammedan invaders, it. 

Uh 

Molay, Du, Grand Master of Tem- 
plars, vii. i88. At Paris, i8g. 
His advice concerning the Holy 
Land. 191, His confession of 
charges, 101. Brought befoit» com- 
misrioners, 234, 227. Misled by 
Williiun dc Plasian. 227, Ilis 
character. 273. Brought up for 
sentence, 320. His speech, 321. 
Bunted alive, 322. His prophecy 
—sympathy for, 322, 

Moleskc, monastery of, Its origin, 
iv. ^02. 

‘ MoNARcniA. De/ Dantes trentise, 
vii. iii. 

Monarcuianjsx introduced at Rome 
hy Praxeas, L 42 * Why called 
Patripassianiint. 5 1. 

MoxArrERiEs. rules of Justinian for, 
ii. ifi, Gorman, 304. Plundered 
by great prelates, til, 463. Older, 
their wealth, iv. 305 ; and relaxed 
discipline, 305. Schwls of, 33^- 
Monastic Orders, union of, ix. 27. 
V’ersifiers, i6g. Amatory poetry. 
183. Satiric poetry, 1H8. Histo- 
rians, 192. RepresenUtions of 
Christ, 323. Painters, 
Mokasticxsm, Greek, L i. Latin, 2. 
In Rome. 90, 92. Increasing power 
of, 94. Kastem and Western con- 
trasted!, 3 19. Of early English 
Church, ii. 25 5 . Was suited to the 
times, 2^“Kevivals of, iv. 29. 
302. The parent of intellectual 
movements, 32$. Ant'igonistic to 
wealth of clergy. 370. Did not in- 
struct tlie people, vf. ^ 
Monasticism, Western. Sft Western, 
Money, assessment of crimes for, iL 
l^$8. 


UOSKILAMA. 

Mongols invade Europe, vi. no. 
Defeated by Entio, 221. 

Monks, Eastem,'i. 254. Turbulence 
of, 289. Tlidr influence, 317. 
Evils 01 their tyranny and fanati- 
cism, 318. Origiujilly lay, ii. LL. 
Law of Maurice about, 1 38. Re- 
sist Iconocla«>m, 376. Persecuted 
by Constantine Copronymus, 378. 
Contest with Seculars, iii. 461 ; iv. 
29. Numbers of, ix. ^ Cor- 
ruption of, l2i 

Monopiitsitism, i, 286. 

Monotii elite controversy, ii. 313. 

Monotii ELITISM, iu origin, ii. 3 14. 
A oompromisc with Moiiophysitism, 
Hi. 

Montanism, L Of Phr)’gijui 
origin, austerity of, Embraced 
by Tertuliian, 48. 

Mont ANTS, L ^ 

Monte Casino, Benedict's convent at, 
il. ^ Besieged by Matkwold, v. 
mi 

Montferrat, Marquis of, joins cru- 
sade at Znm, v. 342, His treaty 
with Alexius, 343. 

Montmirail, meeting at, v. 94. 
Broken oft’, 9^ 

Monumental sculpture, ix. 31s. 

Morals of clergy, ix. 37. 

Moravians, conversion of, iti. 2^;. 

Moreale, Fra, viil. 9. Executed by 
Rienxi, 1 1. 

Morosini, Thoma% Venetian Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, r. 3^4. 
Conftrmed by liinocent III., 3 ^ 9 . 
Amrea at Constmtinople — the 
Franks jealous of, 361. 

Morrone, Peter, Se« Coelestine V. 

Mortmain, statute of, vii. ^ Its 
objects, viii. A ^wark 
against Church, 154 ; ix. 

Moreville, Hugh de, v. m. 

Mosaics, ix. 321, 327. 

Moseilama, rival of Mohammed, aUin 
by Khaled, ii. 203. 
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MOTUEB. 

‘ Motoer of God,’ ix. 21; 
Movkuknts, intollectual, ir. 121 ; 
Ti-ii 

>IUHLDORF, battle of, vii. 393. 
Murder of Bwket, t. Its 

etTecto, la?. Lc^litjr of, asserted 
by Jean Petit, viii. 304. 

Mcret, battle of, v. 448. 

Music, Church, improved by Gregory 
the Great, ii. 114. In Anglo-Saxon 
Church, a 79. 

Mvbteries, ix. I7^» Dramatic — 

impressiveness of, 179. Symbolised 
in Gothic architecture, 304. 
Mvstert of Innocents, ix. 17b. 
Mvancisii, iv. 367. 

MrBTictSM and Scholasticism, ix. lO^. 
In Gcimany, 353. 

Narles in league with Saracens, iii. 
aaa. Frederick II.’s Constitution 
for, ri. 147. University of, 158. 
Claimants to crown of, 361. Uis- 
content in, against Fr^ch, 383. 
Arrest of Templars in, vii, 309. 
Itieuzi inteifcres in affairs of, 481. 
War in, viii. 51^ 

Napoleox, Oi-sini, Cardinal, his com- 
plaint to Philip the Fair, vii. 33^. 
Karni subdued by Innocent III., v. 

184. 

N arses, Governor of Italy, L 444. 
DLsgraced — threatens revolt— ^Is 
in lombards — his death, 445. 
Nations, voting by, at Constance, 
viii. a^8. 

Nativitv, St. Francis preachra on, 
vi. 16. 

Navarre, affairs of, v. 310. 

Naves de Tolosn, battle of, v. 306. 
Nepotism of Nicolis 111., vi. 416. 
4 i8 . Prevalence of, vii, 333 ; viii, 
2 U J8- 

Ncronian persecution, L 30. 
Nestorian controversy, narrowness 
of its issue, L 179. Referred to 
Pope Celostine Lj 196. 


NILVIJ^S. 

Nestorunisx promulgated at Con- 
stanlinople, L 182. Hesistance to, 
183. Prosci'ibed by IropcrUI edict, 
126. Its remarkable extension in 
the East, life- 

Nestoeuus, a Syrian, L 182. HU 
sermons at Constantinople, 183. 
HU persecuting spirit, i84« Weak- 
ness of hU {Xisition, 193. HU 
letter to Pojie Celcstine R* 196. 
Condcmneii by Pope, 197. Strife 
with hU opponents, 199. His in- 
fluence at rourt, 200. Proceedings 
against, at Council of Ephesus, 210. 
Itctires to Antioch, iig. Exiled 
to the Oasi>— hU sufferings and 
death, 234- 

Neuuxv, Folk of. See Fulk. 

N1C4KA, first Council of, settles the 
Easter question, L 44. Its high 
authority, 24T. Its decrees mis- 
quoted by Zosimus, 241. 

Nic.fiA, t«cond Council of, ii. 389. 
Its proceedings, 389 ; and decree 
in favour of image-worship, 393. 

Nic.ean creed, viii. 39T. 

N1CEPHORU8, Emperor, ii. 398. 

NiCEPilORUa Phocas, Eastern Em- 
peror, Ui. 31^. 

Nicolas I^ Pope, entitled * the Great,* 
iii. 1^4. HU intervention at Con- 
stantinople and in France — its re- 
sults, isV Sends legates to Con- 
stantin^^, i;q. Supports Ignatius 
against Photius, i6i. HU contest 
with John BUhop of Ravenna, 171. 
Reduces him to submission, 173. 
Overawes Emperor Louis II, , 181. 
Domineers over French prelates, 
183 ; and over King Lothair, 184- 
His triumph and death, 169. His 
character, i6q. Sanctions the 
False Decretals, 190. His answer 
to Bogoris, 3<o. 

Nicolas II., iii. 423- Vesti Papal elec- 
tions in Cardinals, 433. His league 
with Normans. 428. Hisdeath.43i. 

Nicolas III., hU designs, vi. 41 u 
Extends Papal teiTitoriea, 41 3 
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NICOLAS. 

His nepotism, 416 ; and sudden 
death, 417. His intrigues ngaiost 
Charles of Anjou, 4^6. 

Nicolas IV., vi, 447. Annuls Charles 
the Lame’s sun ender of J^cily, 448. 
His death, 453. Persecutor of 
Koper Bacon, ix. i^s« 

Nicolas V. (Thomas of Sanana), 
Papal legjite at Fi-ankfort, viii. 439. 
Elected Pope, 449. His prudent 
conduct, 450. ills character and 
policy, 454. Holds Julnlee, 456. 
Crowns Frederick 111., 461. Sup- 
pressesconspirocy, 465. Hisanxiety, 
465. HU death, 460. A patron 
of letters, 469. Founds Vatican 
Library, 471. Employs translators 
from Greek authors, 472. His 
design for St. Peter’s, 475. Repaid 
churches and walls of Home, 476. 
His buildings in Romagna, 477. 
His dentli-bed, 477. His papacy 
closed mediteval letters and ait, ix. 
339. Ikgins new aim, 340. En- 
courages classical learning, 344- 

Nicolas V. (Peter de Con*ara), Anti- 
poj>c, vii. 419. His abjuration, 426. 
Cxonlined at Avignon— his death, 

Nicolas, Pnp.M legate in England, 
V. 290 » 

Nicolas of Basle, ii. 

Kitria, monks of, L 189. 

Nobii.ity a ground for Papal dU- 
pensatinns, ix. }2. 

* Noble Lesson ' of the Waldcnsea, v. 
397- 

Nobles, English, alarmed by Becket’s 
pretensions, v. 4^ 

Nogaret, William of, vii. 106, t\y 
His speech against Boni&ce VIll., 
13^. In lUUy, 148. Altercation 
with I*ope at Anagni, is i. Ex- 
cepted from Papal pardon, 160. 
HU protest, 17s. Demamls :d>solu- 
tlon, HU services to Philip 

the Fair, 176. Absolved by Clement 
V., i8o. Accuses Templars, i<iO. 
Prosecutes memory of Boniface 


OCKIIAU. 

VIII., 283. HU pleadings, 286. 
His penance, 298. 

Nominalists and Realists, iv. 336. 
Norbert, Archbishop of Magdeburg. 

jealous of Abelard, iv. 3^2. 
Norbert, Sl, BUhop of Utrecht, v. 

390. 

Norman conquest sanctioned by Pope, 
iv. 34. Latinising tendency of, ix. 
218. 

Norman architecture, ix. 293. Cathe- 
drals 293. 

Normans in South Italy, iii. 403. 
Their victory over Leo IX., 407. 
Their league with Pope Nicolas (L, 
428. Sack and bam Rome, ir. 
13^. Vassals of Pope, 27s. I-^eamed 
churchmen of, v. ^ In France, 
ix. 214. Become'rrench, 214. 
in Italy, 21s. 

Northampton, Council of, ▼. 

Fin» Becket, 3^ 

Northmen, ravages of, iii. 260. In 
France— in the Mediterranean — sack 
Luna, Id Germany, 264. 

Their religion, 264. 
Northumberland, kingdom of, ji. 
2 36. Becomes ChristUn, 238. 
Falls into heathenUm, 240. lU 
re-conversion, 342. 
Northuuuhians accept Christianity, 
ii. 238. 

Novatian, Antipope, L hi. 
Novatianism, its spread and dura- 
tion, L ^ 

Novatits opposes Cyprian, L ho. Ad- 
heres to Novatian, hi. 

* Obedience’ of rival Popes, viii. no. 
Oblations, ix. 23. 

Ockham, William of, vii. 34 t. 377 . 
HU nntif«pa) writings, 410. Coun- 
sellor of Louis of Bavaria, 454. Of 
Merton College, viii. A Fran- 
ciscan, ix. 120. Denies Papal autho- 
t46. HU theology, I47 : and 
philosophy, 148. HU nominalism, 
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OCTAVIAN. 


PAGANS. 


OCTAVIAN. See John XII. 

OcTAViAN, Cardinal, l*aps\l legate, 
T. At Sois6ona, aq6. 

Odo, Arcbbiahop, hU outrage upon 
King Edwy, iv. 

Odo, Duke of Burgundy, iv. ^o8. 

Odo of Bajeux, half brother of 
William the Co^uen>r, v. i^. 

Odoackir, King of Italy, L a88. His 
decj*ee at election of Pope Felix, jor. 
Makes peace with Theodoric-— his 
death, 3 74. 

Odilo, abbot of Clugny, iv. 8. 

(Eccmekic Coundis. See Coimcils. 


OLDC49TLE. 5i»eCobham. 

OUVA, John Peter, his prophecies, 
di. 3^1. 

OLVurira, favourite of Honorius, ruins 
Stilichn, L 

Omar. Caliph, takes Jerusalem, ii. 

IIQ. 

Orcaoka, ix. lii. 

Ordeal, il. 6oj iii. 178. At Florence, 

478. 

Orders, Mendicant. See Friars. 
Orestes, prefect of Alexandria, en* 
deavours to maintain peace, u i88. 
His hostility to Cyril, i8g. 
Oriental manners, vii. 186. 


OnsiNi, feuds of, at Rome, v. 184. 

186. House of, vi. 417 ; viii. ^ 
Orsixi, C.ardioo], at Conclave at 
Rome, viii. . His death, 4^ 
OsRBR, Norman chief, iii. a6a. 


CteTROGOTHic kingilom of Italv, L 
374. Its dccliuo after Theodoric, 
436. 1.AWS, ii. 36. 

Oswald, in Northumberland, invites 
n bishop from Iona, ii. 241. In 
Wessex, 242. His death, 242. 
OswiK murdered by Oswio, ii. 24t» 
Oswio, his victory over Penda — his 
power, ii. 244. 


Otfbied, ix. 227. 

Otho Pi the Great, Emperor— in 
Italy— marries Adelaide, iii. 305. 


Crowned at Rome, 307. John XII. ’s 
plots against, to8. Aiarches against 
Rome, 3og. Quells insurrection in 
Rome, 313. His third expeviition 
into Italy, 3 His death, 316. 

Otho ILi Emperor, prepares war 
against Saracens, dies at Romo, iii. 
3'7* 

Otho III., Emperor, iii. 3 19. Visits 
Home, makes Gregory V. Pope — is 
crowned, and returns, 321-323. In- 
vades Italy — his severities, 32 s. 
His great designs, 3 30. Enters the 
tomb of Charlemagne, 331. Ap- 
points Gerbert Poj>e, 344. Visits 
iiome — poisoned by Stephanie, 347. 

Otho IV. in England, v. 204. His 
claim to empire, 20ji. Crowned at 
Aix-la-Clia(«Ue, 20Q. Appeals to 
Innocent III., 209. Declared Em- 
peror by Pope, 221. Proclaimed 
by legat^ 221. His coronation at 
Home, 233. In Tuscany, 234. 
Quarrels with Innocent 111., 234. 
Excommunicated, 236. Rising 
against, In Germany, Returns 

to Germany, 239. Marries daughter 
of Emperor Philip, 240. I{etiret 
before Fmlerick II., 241. His 
penance and death, vi. 5^ 

Otho, Cardinal of St. Nicolas, v. 86. 

Otho, Bishop of Bamberg, iv. 225. 

Otho of Wittlesbach, murders King 
Philip, V. 230. 

Otho. Papal legate in England, vi. 8$, 
»99- 

Otho, Duke of Bavaria, vi. 204. His 
fidelity to Emperor Frederick, 2^3, 

Otto. See Urban II, 

Ottoruoni, cardinal legate in Eng- 
land. vi. 376. His sentences, 379. 
Constitutions of, 381. 

Oxford, viii. 15s. Wydiffite, 190. 

Padkrdork, diet at, iii. 76. 

Paganish, cxtinciioo of, L 100, 131. 

Pagans, dispersion of, L 1 37. 
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Paintiko, encouraged by Nicolas V., 
riii. 477. Christian, ix. By* 

znntinr. Devotional, ^23. 

Cloistral school of, 33$. Trans- 
alpine, 338. 

Paintings, Byxantipe, ix. 327. Wall, 
335* 

PaL/TOLOQCS, Michael, Greek Era* 
jwror, vi. 40 3 » Reconcile* Greek 
and Roman churches, 404- Insur- 
rection against, 41 3. Ezoommuni- 
rate'!, 410. His death, 420. His 
intrigues against Charles of Anjou, 

Pal/KOLoocs, John VI., viii. 36;. 
Negotiates with Pope and Council 
of Basle, 366. Resolves on journey 
to Italy, 370. Embarks, 374. His 
reception at Venice, 3 76. Goes to 
Ferrara, 378. At Florence, 38g. 
Returns to Constantinople, 399. 

Palecz, accuser of Hu;n, Tlli. 283, 
287. Entreats him to yield, 291. 

Palervo, Archbishop of, vi. 269. 

Palermo rises against French, vi 
430. 

Palestine, sacred places in, iv. 170. 
Allaiis of, vi, 113. 

Palestrina surrendered to Boniface 
VlII., vii. JO. 

Palmary Synod, L 391. Acquits 
Symmachus, 392. 

Pandulph, It^te to King John, v. 
281. Dictates treaty, 281. Pro- 
hibits Philip's invasion of England, 
287. In England, 296. 299. 

Panduxph, Bbhop of Norwich, vi. 

* I’ANGE Lingua Glorios!,* ix. 172. 

PANTALEON, James. Urban IV. 

Pantheism of Erigcna, iv. 332. 
Heresy of, ix. H4. 

Papacy rises on decline of Empire, L 
1 14. TcmpomI power of, injurious 
to spiritual, 447. The life of Chris- 
tianity, ii. too. Medueval, its ser- 
vices to Europe, 102. Seised by 
Toto, iij. lo. Undei’ Charlemagne, 


PARAPHRASES. 

67. State of, at Charlemagne's 
drath, 107. Abasement of (10th 
oentury\ 281. Sole of, 3^8. De- 
p-ndation of, j6 j. Preserves Chris- 
tianity, iv. 4, l?evival of, 4. Uni- 
versal reverence for, Relations 
of, to Empire, jj. Its powers, 4^ 
Strife with Erapre terminated by 
Concordat of Worms, 291. Mea of, 
V. 171. Causes of its strength, 
173. Humility of its language, 
17$. Satires upon, 380. Venality 
o4 381 ; viii. 324. Last strife of, 
with Empire, vi. 8q. Vacancy of, 
222. 3Q4» 3 08 ; vii. 337» Decline 
of, 9^ 324. Vitality of, i68. De- 
gradation of, 169. Strengthened by 
Council of Constance, viii, 319. 
Restored by Nicolas V., 474. DUnd- 
ness of, ix. 49. Public tiling im- 
patient of, 343. 

Papal authority strongthcneil by cru- 
sades, V, 172. Lofty claims of, vii. 
IX 

Papal claims examined by Marsilio of 
Padua, vii. 40$. 

Papal court, its jealousy of Rieozi, 
vii. 487. 

Papal elections, tumultuous character 
of, L 171. Regulated by Em- 
perors, 17$. Anomaly in, iii. 2H2. 
Violence of, 284. Vested in Car- 
dinals, 42$. Regulated at Council 
of Lyons, vi. 407. 

PAPAii extortions, viii. 131. 

Papal legates, iii. i8$> 

Papal power, based on Friars' orders, 
vi. 207, 233. Controversy on, vii, 
376. Decline of, viii. i$2, 450. 

Papal prerogative, growth of, viii. 
313, 

Papal rex'enues, failure of, viii. 
From England, 148. 

Papal schism. See Schism. 

Paper, manufacture of, ix. 348. 

Paraclete, the, founded by Abdim'd, 
iv, 3 $2. Occupied by Heloisa and 
nuns, 3$$, 

Paraphrases, ix. ifife. 
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PAUKXTAU 

Parental power uiulor Jastinian, ii. 
17. VV;i3 never absolute in pme- 
tioe, 2^ Limitations of, 2^ 
Paris, universitrof, vi. 34^. Its con- 
tost with citizens, 344. Dispute 
witl> I>omimcaDs, 34^, 347, 3^4. 
Takes part with Philip the Fair, 

vii. 14c. C'onUeinoA Papal schism, 

viii. 76. Circular letters of, 8^. 
llesists friars, 124. Looked up to 
by schoolmen, iz. 1 20. 

Parish Priest, Chaucer’s, ix. 24Q. 
Parliauknt (of Westminster), v. 46. 
Development of, vii, J9. At Bury, 
Of Lincoln, 94* Petitions 
against hierarchy, viii. 16;. Re- 
sists Papal exactions, 168. * The 
Good,’ 173. Strife in, 214. 
P.VRLIAMENT (French), vii. iifi. Ad- 
dresses Pope and Cardinals, 118. 
At the Louvre, 13^ Second meet- 
ing of, At Tours, 212. Con- 
demns Templars, 213. 
Parliaments in kingdom of Naples, 
vi. 

Parma taken by Paoalists, vi. 2 Sq, 
Repulses Frederick II., 261. Hxpul- 
siou of inquisitors from, vii. ^2,. 
Parma, John of, General of Fran- 
ciscans, vi. 350. 

Paschal L» Pope, iii, 116. Charge 
against, 12$. His death, 126. 
Paschal II., Pope, iv. 216. Not 
oeknuwinlg^ — strife with Hem-y 
IV„ 224. Absolves Prince Henry, 
128. His relntiODs with Henry V., 
238. At Guastolia — invited into 
Germany, 239. His treaty with 
Henry V., 246. His stispidon and 
insincerity, Imprisoned, 252. 

His tienty with Henry, 2;6. Crowns 
him, 2>6. His clei^ remonstrate, 
2^7. His embarrassment, 258. His 
Ueaty annulled, 2^9. Confirms ex- 
communication oTIRcnry V., 267. 
Quarrels with Rom;in people, 269. 
Retires before Henry V„ 271. His 
death, 272. Buriel in the Lateran, 

271. 

VOL. IX. 


PEDRO. 

Paschal III., Imperialist Pope, v. la, 
In Rome, 1 38. Accompanies Frede- 
rick Barbnrossa to Rome, 1 38. 

Pabtoureaux, the, vl. 336. Their 
progress and hostility to clergy, 3 38. 
In Paris — at Oi leans, 339, In 
Bourges, Bordeaux, and Marseilles, 
340. Suppressed, ?4i. Second out- 
break of, vii. 38 t. Persecute (he 
Jews, 382. 

Patertnes, iii. 442. Term applied 
to Manicheans, v. 401. 

Patripassiakism, L £1. Mo* 
narchinnism. 

Pavia burnt by Hungarians, iii. 280. 
Council of, decides for Victor IV., 
V. 6^ Council of, viii. 330. 

Paul, St., hatred of, shown in the 
Clementina, L 4r. 

Paul’s, St., Coundl in, vi. 381. Dis- 
turbance in, viii. 176. Gifts to, ix. 
^ note. 

Paul, Pope, iii. His adulatioD of 
Pepin, 2^. Fear of the Greeks, 28. 
Pontificate peaceful, 30. 

Paul, Bishop of Emesa, negotiate 
peace with Cyril, L 222. 

Paul, Bishop of Constantinople, ii. 
32t, 384. His declaration in £ivoar 
of image-worship, and death, 387. 

Paulicians, V. 400, Persecutions 
of, under Theodora ~ in Bulgaria, 
400. 

Pauunub converts King Edwin, ii. 
2 37* Converts Northumbrians, 
338. Bishop of York, 239. HU 
Right into Kent, 241. 

Peace of Germany, iv, 223. Irk- 
some to the nobles, 228. 

Peada, son of Penda, convenion of, ii. 
244* 

Peasants under Frederick II^ vi. 

Pedro of Arragon makee kingdom 
feudatory to Pope, v. \i2. HU 
marriage and jouiucy to Rome, 312. 
In Albigcnsiao war, 440, Protects 
Count Raymond, 446. His appeal 

2 E 
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to Pope Innocent 111., 447* Slain 
at Muret, 449* 

Pelagias controrcrey, L i4i. Origin 
of, in human natuix;, 145. 
PELAGIANISM, an element of all re- 
ligions system*, i. 149» Indifference 
to, in the tAst, 176. 

Pelagics. g Briton. L i4i. In Rome, 
Africa, and Palestine — acquitted of 
heresy— oppoee<i by Augustine, and 
by Jerome, 143. Declared orthodox 
by Poi^e Zosimos, i$6. Declaration 
retracted, if>Q. 

Pelaoiits Pope, his previous his- 
tory, L 441. Sent by Tolila to 
t’nnitantinople— made Pope, 443. 
Accused of plotting against Vigilius 
— reganlnl with suspicion, 443* 
Supported by Naraes — his death, 

444. 

Pklagius II., Pope, L 445* 

Pesakce at Cmosa, iv. 97» Of Henry 
IL, T. Of St. Louis, vi. 398. 
Penda, hi» victoi’V over E^win, ii. 
240. Over Oswald, 343. Defeated 
and shiiu by Oswio, 344. 
Penitential system, it. ^ 21: 
Tantages of, 25. 

I’kpiN the Short, unites France, ii. 
440. Klected King, iii. LL Teu* 
touUcs French monarchy, 2i: 
Anointol by Pojie Stephen, 19. 
Invades Italy, 11^ Second invasion 
of Italy, ^ His success, 2^ Eu- 
titlod ‘ Patrician of Rome,’ 2L. 
I’KWN, son of Louis Uie Pious, hw 
successful rebellion, iii. 130. Sub- 
mits to his father, I H. Rebels 
again, i }6. Dies, 144. 

Pepin, Count, in Rome, vii. 495. 

* Pkwi 5 of the last Times,* burned 
l>efore Alexan«lcr IV,, vi. ^3. 

Persecittios by Nero and Domitian, 
Under Trajan in the East, 
ji. By Maximin, ^ By Dedus, 
y). Of pilgrims, iv. 17}. Of 
h^tics in Languedoc, vi. n *• 
France, 


Persia, war with, it. 163 . Moham- 
medan conquest of, 3i3. 

Perugia, conclave at, vi. 455; vii. 
i?o. Boniface IX. in, viii. 77. 
Tumults in, TSi AbiUidoned 
Pope, 79. 

Peter, St., the leading person of the 
Clementina, L jq, 40. Roman 
claim of descent fr^, 106. 

Peter’s, St„ Rome, contest for, iv, 
149. New cathedral, design for, 

vUi. 474. 

Peter the Fuller, his intrigues at 
Antioch, L 391, 396. Agrees to 
the Henoticon, 397. Excommuni- 
cated by Pope Felix, 

Peter the Stammerer, Bishop of 
Alexandria, L 297. 

Peter the Archdeacon, remarkable 
death of, ii. 14$. 

Peter, BUhop of Florence, iii. 476. 

Peter the Hermit, iv. 177. His 
preaching and iniluence, 1 78. In 
Oermany, 3tg. 

Peter, son of Leo, his influence over 
Paschal II., iv. 244. His part in 
treaty with Henry V., 348. 

Peter of Blols, his account of death 
of Urban III., v. Efforts for 

King Richard’s liberation, ISQ. 

Peter, King of Hungary, dethroned, 
iii. J22. 

Peter the Venerable, Abbot of 
Clugny, protects Abdlard, iv. ^63. 
liefutes peter de Brueys, v. ^84. 

Peter of Capua, legate in France, v. 
34H. Declares Intenlict, 2^0. 
Pap.1I legate to rmsa«iei's at Zara, 
^44. Recalled by Innocent III., 
Iii. 

Peter de Castelnau, legale to Pro- 
vence, V. 4^9> 41 S ♦ Excommuni- 
cates Count ILiymond, 41^. Mur- 
dered, 418. His murder ascribed 
to Count Raymond, 42®* 

Peter, monk of Vaux Cemay, his 
history of Alhigensian war, v. 437. 

Peter of Armgon, vi. 434. Pro- 
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PETER. 

pares for war, 426. His secresy, 
428. Arrives iu Sidly, 4^6. His 
embassy lo Charles of Anjou, 
Agrees to single combat, 4^8. At 
Bonieaux, 442. His death, 44^, 
Peter Lombard, * Sentences' of, ix. 
104. 

Peter's pence, v. yii vi, 8j. 

Petra, conquered by Home, ii. 166. 
PKTRARCU, * de Vit4 solitariA,' vi. 
467 notf. At Avignon, rii, 452, 
His opinion of Uienxi, 506. His 
expostulation to Urban V., rill. 19. 
Religion of, ix. 207. 

Petrobcssiaxs, V. }84. 

Petracd, Hugh de, vii, 22^. 
Philagathts, a Greek — Antipopo. 
iii. n4. Cruel treatment of, by 
Otho III., u6. 

PniLip L of France, charges against, 
by Gregory VII., iv, His 

character, 16s. Excommunicated, 

Tfift. 

Philip Augustus, hU crusade, r. ic;. 
Takes part with Emperor Philip, 
2oq. Marries logeburga of Den* 
mark, 244. His aversion to her, 
24^. Marries Agues of Meran, 246. 
His peace with England, ^9. His 
rage at Interdict, 2^1. Compelled 
to submit, 2C^. Acknowledges 
Ingeburga, 2^67" Treats her with 
neglect — supports Prince Arthur of 
England, 262. Abamlon^ his cause, 
26 Summons John of England 
to do homage, 264. Makes war on 
John, 26;. Takes Normandy, 2A6. 
Undertakes to dethrone King John, 
270 . Forbidden to proceed by Pope, 
zMl His rage, 287. Kstablisnes 
college for Greeks at Paris, 361. 
Approves crusade against Provencal 
heretics, 421. His jealousy of 
Simon de Montfort, 445, 451. 
Death of, vL 444. 

Philip the Fair, vii. i_j_. Compared 
with Edward I„ 42. His policy. 46. 
Deludes Edward 

parity, ^ Exactionitrom Jews | 


PHILIP. 

and banker’s, ^ From nobles, ^ 
Taxes clergy, Resists Pope, 

6^. Detains daughter of Count of 
Flanders, 67. BuUof Bonif:ice V'lll. 
against. 66. HU reply, 71-73. His 
war with England, 2£. Successes 
in Flanders, 2^ Willingness for 
pence, ^7; Treaty with Edward 1^ 
76. Alj^dons Scots, His 

quarrel with Pope, Itsgrounds, 
99’ l>Usati.sfied with Papal arbitr.'i- 
tion, iQi. Alliance with Albert of 
Austria, 103. Arraigns and im- 
piisons Papal Legate, 106. HU 
reply to Lesser Bull, 113. Burns 
Greater Bull, f i$. Condemns the 
Inquisition, 127. HU reply to Pope, 
M2. Eirommunicalrti-^olds Par- 
liament at the Louvre, 114. HU 
* Ordinance of Reformation,’ 136. 
Seizes Papal despatches, 138. Ap- 
peaU to General Council, 143. 
Second excommunication of, 14B. 
HU embassy to Benedict XL— 
tains absolution, 159. Persecutes 
memory of Boniface VIII. — his em- 
bassy to Cardinals, i6r. Secret 
compact with Clement V,, 1 72. 
InsUts on condemnation of Boniface. 
17s. His expedients for raising 
money, 177. His reception of Du 
Molay, 189. Aircsts the Templars, 
>9^. HU further proceedings against 
them, 197. Sends message to Eng- 
land, 207. Seeks empire for hU 
brother Charles, 2 Calls on Pope 
to coirdemn Templars, 214. Re- 
sponsible for proceedings against 
Templars, 271. Contemporary testi- 
mony against, 274. Disappointed 
of spoils, 275. Urges proc^ings 
against memory of l^niface VIII., 
282. Refuses to prosecute before 
Pope, 28 3. Abandons prosecution, 
29^. Burns Du Molay, 321. His 
death, 325. Disasters of hU last 
years — his poverty, 326. Conduct 
of his dnughters-iu-law, 326. His 
death, 327. His sons, 340. 

PiiTLir de Valois, proposea crusade 
against Moors, vii. 430. His e^- 

2 E 2 
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nuLip. 

trao^^ement from John XXII., 433. 
Rnolrn 00 crusade, 441. Prevent* 
Pope’s reconciltAtion with Empire, 
444. Intercedes for Louis of Ba- 
mria, 447. 

PlilLiP the Long, King of France, \ii, 
341. Disturbances in his reign, 
380. 

Philip the Hohenstaufen, his claim 
to Empire, r. 203. His negotiation 
with Innocent III., 108 . Crowned 
at Menu, 209. His aiklress to lo" 
oo«vDt 111 .. 20q. His adherents, 
2ia. Innocent d^Ures against him, 
218. Holds Diet at Bamberg, 222. 
Acknowledged by Innocent 1 II.. 229. 
Murtlered, 230. His amhasndors 
to crusaders in behalf of Alexius, 
J 42 . 

Philip, Duke of Burgundy, viii. 441. 

Philip, elected Pope by a Action, iii. 

ill 

PinijOsopHT, foreign to Moham* 
meduni.<>m, ix. 108. Arbtotelian, 
iiQ. Arabian, 116. 

PfiiLOXENrs. See Xenaias. 

Piiocas, his usurpation, U. 140. His 
character, 14L 

PifOTius, his learning, iii. 1^7. Ap- 
pointed Patriarch of ConstAntinopie 
— his contest with Ignatius, ^7. 
His letters to Nicolas i^8, ih2. 
Decree of Nicolas agaiust, 162. 
Holds CotiDcii at Constantinople, 
i6;. I\‘pose<l by Emperor Basil, 
167. Condemneii at Council of Con- 
stantinople, 168. His restoration, 
second deposition, and death, 170. 

PHTSIC 4 L science, prejudice against, 
ix. 4. 

Pf ACEKZA, Council of, iy. 159. Great 
assemblage, 160. Receives charges 
against Henry IV.— its decrees, 1 ft r . 
First mention of crusade coldly re- 
ceived, 164. 

PlccOLOMiM, fiunily of, riii. 413. 

PiCTUREa of Saints, li. 348. Ai^ju- 
ment in favour of, 348. Alle» 
goricol, vii. 473. 


rOLYCHRONlL'8, 

Piers Ploughman’s Vision, ix. 232. 
Poetry of, 233. On wealth of 
Against Mendk-nnts, 
237. On clergy— politics of, 23 ^» 
Allegory of, 239. The Vision, 240. 
lU moral, 243. Probably un- 
finished, 243. 

PiLGRiMAOE, Opinions of the Fathers 
upon, iv. 168. Growing tendency 
to, 169. Commerce of, 1 71. Con- 
tinued under Mohammedan rule, 
171. Dangers of, 173. 

PlLQRiMS at Rome, plundered, iii. 
369. Persecuted by Turks, iv. 1 73. 
To Rome, vii. 85j 

Pisa, the Papal city under Innocent 
II., iv. 320. Cathedral of — Council 
oC vili. 113. Its proceedings, 1 iq. 
Deposa** rival Popes, 117. Elects 
Alexander V., i2o. Architecture 
of, ix. 292. 

PiSAKO, Nicolo, sculptor and archi- 
tect, ix. 3 16. 

Pits II. See ^neas Sylvius, viii. 

467. 

Plaouf. at Rome, ii. no. At Avig- 
non. vii. 497. At Ferrara, viii. 
381. At BmIc, 406. 427. 
Plasian, William of, vii. loft. His 
charges against lioniface V’Ul., 140. 
His advice to Du Molay, 223. 
Prosecutor of memory of Bonifa^ 
VIII., 2 ^ 

Pluralities, ix. ^2. 

Poetry, Provencal, v. 403 ; ix. 197. 
OfSt. Francis, vi. 34. Vcmncul.ir, y. 
Early Italian, 9^ Parisian vulgar, 
3S 3. Christian Latin, ix. 166. 
Scriptural, 166. Historical, 168. 
I.atin, 169. Lyric, 183. Cruiwling, 
187. Satiric, t 88. Italian, 198, 
199. Romance, 217. Rise of Eng- 
lish, 2 32. 

POGOlO Bracciolini, viii. 302. 472. 
1‘oiTiERS, Clement V. at, vii, 206. 

PoLLEimA, battle of, L 122. 
PoLTCHROKius at Constantinople, ii. 

ill: 
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1‘ONOILUPO. 

PONOILUPO of Kerrara, vii, 

PONSARD do Gisi undertakM defence 
of Templars, vii. aa;. Tortured, 
aa6. 

PONTJANOS, Pope, banished to Sar- 
dinia — martyrdom of, u ^9. 

Pontificate, Itoman, the centre of 
Latin Christianity, L ao- 

PONTUiNY, Cistercian monastery, v. 
71. Becket's retirement there, 2^ 

Poor Men of Lyons, v. 583, 39}. 
Condemned by f.ucius IIL, 395. 
Their doctrines, 39;. 

Por>a, early, their names nearly all 
Greek— tnviitionsaboutthem worth- 
less, L 26 noU, Their obscu- 
rity, real dignity, and power, ^ 
30. Danger of their post, 37. 
Subject to Kastem Kmperor, 446 ; 
iu 308. Their policy destructive to 
Italy, L M7, 448. List of, from 
Gregory 1 , to Gregory II,, ii. 307 
Temporal power of, 431. Kapid 
succession of ( 9 th century), iii. 243. 
Their in Imperial elections, 

i 84 « Three rival, 360. All de- 
graded by Henry IIL, 361. Gain 
power from crusades, Iv, 192 ; v, 
173. Keep aloof from crusades, 
IV. 193. Their legates, 196. Vic- 

tory over Kropire, v. 143. Avarice 
of, vl. 198; viii. 2J. Alliance with 
Friars, vi, 341. Uapid succession 
of, 409. Favour France against 
England, viii. ifi* Rival, jo. 

Their mutual distrust, io8. De- 
posed at Pisa, 117. Taxation by, 
ix. 2^ Satires on, 190. Opposi- 
tion to, in Germany, a;;. Origin- 
ators of houses, 341. 

PORCARO, Stephen, riii. 463. His 

conspiracy and death, 465. 

Porto, Cardinal of, his speech to 
Consistory, Tii. 123, 

Portugal, relations of, to Papacy, ▼. 
306 . 

P0RTU8, its sitoadou and bishopric, L 
ill 

* P088E88IONER8,* viiL 200 . 


PROPHECIES. 

Poyet, Bernard de, Cardinal, reputed 
son of John XXJL, legate to Lom- 
baidj, vii. 389. At lk>logna, 431. 

PR.EIICNIRE, Statute of, viiu 134, 

J27. 

Pragmatic Sanction, vi, 319, 393 ; 
viii. 38$ ; ix. 41. 

Prague, Kienzi at, vii. 499. Uni- 
versity of, viii. 2^ Articles of, 
343. 

PRASEAS the heresinrch, L 4^ 

‘Preachers* founded by St. Domi* 
nic, vi. ly. 

Preaching, disuse of, vi. l. Was 
the strength of heresies, 

Prebendaries, ix. 21. 

Predimtination, doctrine of, oppoeed 
to hierarchy, iv. 328. 

Prefersient, Papal right of, viii. 
313 nolA 

Presence, Real, Erigena's dehaition 
of, iii. 389. 

Priesthood of Teutons, L 334. 
Power of, ii. 4^ Its loss of power, 
349. Its claims, 334. 

Priests, haughtiness of, ix. 363. 

Primogeniture, iii. 119. 

Printing, ix. 348. 

Phibcilian, put to death by Maxi- 
mus, L 331. 

P1U8CILIANITE8 in Spain, L 

Procession of Holy Ghost, viii. 390, 

397; ix- ii- 

PitociDA, John of, vi, 431. His In- 
trigues, 426. 

Proclus preaches against Nestorius, 
L i 84« Bishop of Constantinople, 
333. 

Procopius, viii. 341. 342. His vic- 
tories, 346. His dea^, 362. 

Procurations, vi. 199. 

PROORF.88 of intellect, ix. 342, 

Prohibited d^^rees of marriage- 
extended to spiritual relationship, 
ii. liL 

Prophecies, Frandscan, viL 346, 
35 *- 
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PROPnETESBES. 

pROPOETESSEa, Teutonic, I, 335. 
Property, law of, as oflecting the 
church, ii. ^ S4« 

Prosper, a partisan of Augustine, L 
16B. His poem, ifi8. 

PnoTERirjs, munler of, L ago. 
Provencal poetry, v. ; lx. 196. 

Clergy, v. 406. Language, vi. ^ 
Provence, subject to kings of Naples, 
vii. 

Provisions, vUi. note. 
PROVJSORS, statute of, viu. 2 I» 
Ke-raacted, 

Prcdentius, ix. 17a. 

Prussia, paganism in, vii. Sub- 
ject to Teutonic knights, ni. 
Ptolemais, Frederick II. at, vi. 1 16. 
* Pum.iCAS 8 ,* doctrines of, v. ^91. 

Burnt as heretics, 391. 

PuLCHERlA, sister of Theodosius 
L Kuins Ncstorius, 219. 

Ehnpress — marries Marcian, 265. 
Her death, 269. 

PUROATORV, growtii of belief in, iz. 

91. Visions and legends of, 9^. 
Pyrrhus, Bishop of Constantinople, 
flics to Africa, ii. ^20. At Pome 
—his moDothelilism, j2i. Ana- 
thematised by Pope llieodorus, 
322. 

Questions. See Controversies. 
Quinisextan Council, ii. 33$. 
Qood-vult-Deus, Bishop of Carth- 
age, banished to Italy by Genseric, 

j Hh 

^ Races of Europe, ix. 230. 

I Rachis, a I/ombord king, attacks 

; Penigia, iii. Becomes monk, B. 

Renp|«nnt, 26. 

Rainteri, Bishop, his war against 
I Dolcinites, vii. 364. 

i Rainer. Papal legate in Spain, v. 

! 306, 3 10. 

Uandulpii de Broc, an enemy of 
Ii«cket, V. 22 j ii6, 119. 


REP 0 S 2 U. 

Ratrerivs, Bishop of Verona, ui. 

301. 

Rationalism of Erigena, iv. 332. 

Ratisdon, Diet at, iv. 242 ; vU. 400, 

Ravenna, monument of 7 *heodoric 
at, L 417. Exarchs of, their weak- 
ness, II. 114 . Tumults in — token 
by Liutprand, 419. Retaken, 419. 

Parlies in, 42T. Ceded to Roman 
Church by Rudolph of Hapsburg, . 

vi. 414. Decline of, ii. 40. ! 

Churches of, 277. 

Raymond, Count of Toulouse, v. 413. 

His difficult p(»;ition, 414. Ex- 
communicated, 41b. Charged with 
murder of Papal legate, 418. Ex- 
communicated by Pope, 419. His 
Bubmivion and penance, 424. Com- 
pelled to join crusade, 42^. Con- 
tinued persecution of, 433. His 
journey to Rome, 434. New de- 
mands upon, 438. Takes up aims, 

441. His contest in Toulouse with 
Bishop, 442. Defeated at Muret, 

44B. His submission — puts to 
death his brother, 450. With* 
draws to England, 451, Deposed 
by I^itcran Council, 452. Appears 
before the Pope, ^ j. Reiwrers 
Toulouse, 460. His death — his 
body refused burial, 463. 

Raymond VII. (the younger) of Tou- 
louse, flies to England, v. 451. At 
Rome, 4^ 3. Under protection of 
Innocent III., 452 ; 

De Montfort, 459. Treaty with 
St. Louis, 463. Penance, 464. 1 

Rises against Louis IX., vi. 31;. j 

Forced to submit, 316. 

Raymond de Pennaforte, vi. 164. 

Realists and Nominalists, iv. 336. 

Reason, limits of, lx. 139. 

Recared, Catholic King of Spam, iL 
123, 

‘ Rekormation, Ordinance of,* viL 

Reformation, causes of, ix. 49. 

Demand for, 

Keforsis of Benedict XII., vii. 448. 
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REFUTATION. 

♦Refutation of ali Heresies,* Hip- 
polytus its probable author, L 
53 . 

RraiNAl.D, Archbishop of Cologne, v. 

74. His de:ith, 8 q, 

REuguia, ii. I. Tales of their 
eiiiaicy, 1^4, Supply of, from 
Palestine, ir. 171. Plunder of, at 
Cmstantinople. v. Venera* 

ti<»i of St. Louis tor, \i. 301. 
Brought into ball of council €*it 
Basle, viii. 404. Vcaeratioii for, 
ix. ^ Wars respecting, UfL 
Religion, popular, ix. ^ Various 
eleni^ts of, 

Relioiodb wars in Gaul, L 
Origin of, ii. 220. Established by 
crudes, iv. 199. Their subse- 
quent preraleuco, 20j. 

Kexi, Si„ church of, consecrated, iii. 

^77. Sanctity of, ix. do. 
Kexiqius, baptizes Clovis, L 
HU remains remove!, iii. ^76. 

* Henardl'8 Vulpes,* ix. 170. 
Repdulic in Rome, iv. i88. 
Its end, 408. Under Kieiizi, vii. 
480. 

Repukligs, Italian, extinct, ix. ^41. 
Kesebvatiuns, viii. 

Reserves, Papal, vii. 4^^. 

Revival of letters, ix. n2, ^44. 
Revolution in Rome, vii. 475. 

Omens of, ix. t 43 . t 4 l. 
Rhadaoaisus invades Italy, L iia. 

His defeat and death, 112. 123. 
Rheims, wealth and importance of, L 

373. 

Riirims, Council of, deposes Aniulf, 
iii. 337. Council of, 378. Its 
decrees, 361. Council o^ iv, 281, 

315. 

Rhytiucs, the, ix. note. 
Richard, Count of Ancona, his cruel 
death, v. 164. 

Richard Cteur de Lion, V. His 
imprisonment, 139. Prote»*ts Otho, 
203. Makes peace with France, 


ROLXILPH. 

249. His alliance with Innocent 
ill., 260. His death, 261. 

Richard II., hu accession, viii. 178. 

Richard of Cornwall elected Emperor, 
vi. 328. HU death, 402. 

UiENZl, at AvigndffI vii. 453, 469. 
His story of his birth, 465. His 
early history, 466. His letter to 
Rome, 469. His (loverty, 471. 
Complains of state of Rome, 471. 
His dissimulation, 472. His alle- 
gorical pictuivs, ^3. Revolution- 
ises Romo, 475. Laws of, 476. 
Describes his success, 478. His 
justice, 479. Power, 480. Titles, 
482. Respect for the Church, 483. 
The height of his power, 484, His 
proclamation, 485 ; and coronation, 
485. Prophecy of hU fall, 486. 
His ostentation, 487. Arrests the 
nobles— restores them, 490. His 
victory over Colonnas, 492. HU 
despondency, 493. Denounced by 
Pope, 494, His abdication, 495. 
Flight, 496 ; and retreat among 
the Fratioelli, 496. Goes to Prague, 
499. HU interviews with Charles 
IV., 499, 500. Imprisoned — letter 
of, 501. Letter to ArchbUhop of 
Prague, 502. Doubtful motives, 
$05. Sent prisoner to Avignon— 
Petrarch's opinion of, 506. His 
trial and imprisonment, 507. Seut 
to Rome, viii. 8. Mode Senator, 
lO. HU capricious rule, to ; and 
murder, 1 1. 

Ripuarian law, ii. 38 note. 

Ripon, church at, ii. 238. 

Ritual, vi. 2. 

* Rodder Synod.* 5 <re Ephesus. 

Roiiert, King of France, hU sub- 
mi&iion to the Church, iv. 32. 

Robert of France, Pope Gregory oders 
lm{>erial crown to, ri. lor- 

ROBERT, King of Naples, vii. tfi. 
Vicar of Italy, 389. Besides Ostia, 

Rodolph the Norman, iii. 3 ^ 4 * 

Kodolph of Hapsburg elected Em- 
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ROGER. 

peror, vi. 402. His gifU to Roman 
church, 4 IA. 

Roger, King of Sicily, upbol<ls Ana* 
cletus II., ir. HU wars with 

Innocent ll., ^24, 

Roger, Archbi^p of Vork, an enemy 
of Becket, v. 27. Made Papa) 
legate, 53. At Ttortlnunpton, 60. 
Amboas^r to Louis VII., 6^ To 
Pope Alexander, ^ CrownTrrince 
Henry, 1 lo. Suspended by Pope, 
lit. Justifies murder of Docket, 

lib. 

Rola 5 D, a priest, delivers to Pope 
(Jr^ory VII. Henry lV.*s letter, 
IT. 75. 

Romagna, tranquillity of, under Ni- 
colas V., viii. 456. 

Roman BUhop, obscurity of, L ^ 
73. Absence of, from Councils, 22 i 
79. Greatness after restoration of 
Rome, I tu. Impeiial character of, 
140. Indiflerent to destruction of 
Western Empire, i88. 

Rcman buildings restored by Tbeo- 
doric, L 380. 

Roman Chnstkns, their wealth and 
bounty, L ili 

Roman church, Its importance, L 36. 
The centre of Christeodom, and of 
all controversies, ^ 12 : Centre 
of heresies, DUcord in, 46. 

Composition ^2^ Intercourse 
with Coi*thage, ^ Subsequent 
dUpute, 6^ .Supremacy of, ackiiow- 
lodged by Cyprian, tj. Head of 
Western changes, Free from 
speculative discord, 7^ Supports 
Athanasius, jt. In d^ne of Em- 
pire, 104. veneration (or, 103. 
Growth of its supremacy, io6. 
Silent aggression of, lotf. Appeals 
to, 112. 113 . Appealeil to on 
Pelagian question, n 3. Whei^in 
its power consisted, Strength- 

ened by Eastern contentions, 19^. 
Its supremacy over iilyrieuro, 2^ 3. 
Causes of its strength, 271. Re- 
mains — sole government of Rome, 
281. Power of, in absence of 


ROMANS. 

Emperor, 441. Oiganization of, 
ii. 1 1 3. Its estates, 11 3. Value 
of its property, 117. Intiuefic» of, 
in England, 249. Denounced by 
Franciscan prophets, vii. 3$i, 353, 

360. See Papacy. 

Roman conquest of Petra, ii. 166. 

Roman demagogues, viii. 462. 

Roman dominion of Gaul, ix. in. 

Roman Empire, division of, u 7^ 

State of, at accession of Leo Ute 
Great, 2 32. 

Roman law affected by ChristiaDity, 
ii. L. liequired consolidation, ^ 
Attempts to organize, 2^ Recognises 
slavery, 

Roman life, curious picture of, L ^ 

Roman morals, their corrupt stat^~ 

Teutonic infiuence on, L 360. 

Roman people, character of, vii. 487. 

Roman power revives under Justinian, 

L 419 . 

Roman supremacy, question of, L 
298. 

Roman territory, depredations of 
nobles in, Ui. 219. 

Romance of the Rose, vi, 

Romance poetry, ix. Languages, 

211 . 

Romanesque architecture, ix. 289. 
Transalpine, 292. [ 

Romans welcome Belisarius, L 43i. 

Defeats of, by Mohammedans, ii. 20^. 

Faithful to Gregory VII., iv. 129. 

Venality of, 133. Surrender, 1 3s. 

Rise against Normans, 1 3^. Rise 
against Germans, 2^ 3. Thdr war 
with Henry V., lii* Quarrel with 
Paschal II., 268. Rise against In- 
nocent ILj 383. Invite Emperor | 

Conrad, 384. Defend Rome against | 

Ludus II., 385. Embassy to Fre- | 

derick Barborossa, 414. Raise j 

tumult — suppressed by Frederick | 

Bitrbarossa, 414. liefested by | 

troops of Frederick, v. 137. Their | 

rebellion and insolence, 149 . Pro- j 

cure destruction of Tusculum. 1^8. ; 

Rise against Otho IV., 2^ Against j 


I 
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Gregory IX,, vi. iii. ficklencM 
of — their enmity to Viterbo, 170. 
Rebel agaiqet Gregory IX., I 73 » 
Submit, 173. Demand a Roman 
Pope, TiU. ^ 

ROMANC8, governor of Bosra, his 
treachery and apoetacy, ii. loB. 

Romr, the church in, was originally 
Greek, L H. Influence of the name 
of, 1 10. Siege of, by Alaric, 135, 
Capitulates, 127. Admits Attalus, 

1 38. ThW sie« of, and capture, 
I2g, I to. Sack of, 1 30, Miti- 
gated by Chrislnujity, 1 33, 1 34. 
Remains Christian — re^toiation of, 
137, 138. Destruction of, was par- 
ti^ 138. Capture of, tended to Pa- 
pal greatness, 139. Rumoured con- 
spiracies in, 404. Second capture 
by Goths, 441. Ecilcsiasticai su- 
premacy of, ii. ^ Appeals to, 6^. 
Plague and famine at, iiQ. State 
of, at Gi*egory*8 aooesaion, 130. 
Ingratitude of, to Gregory, 144. 
Councils at, condcinn Iconoclasm, 
433. 43$. Anarchy and cruelties 
in, iii. 32^ Unsettl^ state of, 379. 
Attempted republicanism in, 313- 
317. Papal, turbulence of, 107, 
1 14. Threatened by Saracens, 117. 
Siege of, by Henry IV., ie. i3g. 
Surrendered, 134. Surprised and 
burnt by Noitnaos, 133. Republic 
in, 383. 388. Its end. 408. 
placed under interdict, 408. Ve- 
nality of, r. 136. Pestilence at, 

139, State of, at accession of In- 
nocent III. — submission of, 181. 
Feuds in, 183. War with Viterbo, 
163. Anarchy in, 183. Rapacity 
of, 329. Takes part of Conradin, 
ri. 367. Dante on Imperial destiny 
of, yii. 313. Deserted by Popes, 
334, 464. Calls on John XXJI. 
to return, 414, Admits Louis of 
Bavaria, 414. Rie&zi*s revolutiou 
in, 473. Submits to Pope, viii. i_L 
Its increasing estrangement, 17. 
Return of Pope to, 22. Tumultuous 
Conclave at, ij. Proceedings in, 


33, 37. Disturbances in, 2 a» 94 « 
Co^cU of (John XXIII.)— incident 
at, 133. Pillaged by Nnipolitans, 
138. Miserable condition of 
(Martin V.), 333. Ri^es against 
Eugenius IV'., 339. Centre of art 
and letters, 473. • Architecture of, 
ix. 272. Churches ot, 37 ^ Chris- 
tian ar^itecture unknown in, 340. 

RO6CEL15, Nominalistic doctrines of, 
iv. 

Rose, the GoMcn, viii. 362. 

RoTUARia, ii. 38. 

KothraO, Bishop of Soissoos, iii. 
197. Appeals against Hincmar, 

Rudolf III. of Burgundy, iiL 333. 

Rudolph of Swabia, rival of Henry 
IV., ir. 108. Elected— crowned 
at Mentz, 1x0. Low state of his 
aflairs, 119. Acknowledged king 
by Pope, 123. His death, 126. 

Rule of St. Francis, ri. 42. 

Russian prelates at Florence, viii. 390. 

Rustand, l^te in Elngland, vi. 322. 

Saaz, battle of, viii. 341. 

Sabellius. 1 . 52 : 


Sadinianus, Pope, accuses Gregory 
L of waste, ii. 309 ; and of louno- 
clasro, 310. IBs death, 311. 

Sacerdotal hierarchy, iz. 62. 

Saoarelli, Gerard, of Parma, his 
imitation of the Apostles, vii. 336. 
His extravagances, 336. Burnt — 
strange oocouut of, 338. 

Saints, their protecting power, ii. 
132. Belief in, iz. 71. DeiHcatiou 
of, 72. Calendar otT 76 ; of the 
East and VV'est, 2^ General and 
local, 2^ Nationi 37 fio. Festivals 
of — legends of, 83. Lives of, 
verslfi^, 171. BuIImogs in honour 
of, 283. 

Saisset, Papal legate in Francc» 
character of, vii. 103. Arraigned, 
108. Imprisoned, I09. 

Saladin, V. 132. 
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&ALZBHO. 

Salerno betrajs Empress Constantia, 
T. iqq. Punished by Henry VI.» i6^. 
Salic law, ii, ^9 ; rii. 141. 

Salvian od chastity of the Tcutoos, 

L ^6a. 

Sanciio, King of Navarre, t. }io. 
Sanctiux, Pragmatic. Siie Pragmatic 
Sanction. 

Sta. Sopuia, church of, ix. 27^. 
Saracen ladies in court of Frederick 
11.. ri. ^ 

Saracens defeated by Leo the Ar- 
menian, ii. 399. Wars of, with 
Tbeophilus, 400. Invaile Italy, iti. 
ICI. Threaten Itome, j I y., Ih'ead 
of, 3 1 7» Their stronghold on the 
Garigliauo, 390. Driven out by 
Pope John X., 292. In South 
Italy, 40^. Chivaliy of, iv. 310. 
In Sicily, v. rg^. At Capua, vi. 
I AO. In Manfred’s service, 367. 
Saruica, Council of, L 2^ Estv 
blishes appe.ols to ICome, 1 1 3. 
Sardinia rorovered from Saracens, 
iii. 3^4. Affairs of, vi. 213. 
Sarzana, Thomas of. See Nicolas V’'. 
Satiric poetry, monkish, ix. i8fi. 

Earnestness of, 188. 

Sautree, William, Wycliftitc martyr, 
viii. 211. 

Savona, meeting of rival Po|)es ap- 
pointed at, viii. 9^ Delays regard- 
ing, 102. 

Saxon W'nrs of Charlemagne, iii. 20, 
7j. Their bloody character, 75. 

Were religious warn, 2^ Prisoners, 

escape of, iv. 84. 

Saxonb, severe hws of, against tin- 
chasti^, ii. ^4. Their oountij, iii, 

71. Their enmity to the Franks, 

72. reception of missioiuuies, 

72. Resistance to Charlem.igne, 

7$. Compulsory conversion, 78. 

Revolt iMjainst Henry I\'., iv. 46. 
Their declaration, 4^ llefeatod nt 
Hohenburg, 4^ Their s.acrilegc at 
Hartzburg, Their treaty with 
Henry V., 390. 


SCULPTURB. 

Sbinko, Archbishop of Piague, resids 
Huss, viii. 239. Bums WycliRe's 
books, 240. 

ScTiAFFHAUSEN, Pope John XXlll. 
at, viii. 271. 

Schism of forty years, L 304. Its 
close, 401. 

Schism, Papal, iii. 449 ; v. 5: viii. 
49. Terminated, v. 146. i*er»e- 
culions during, viii. ^ Attem(its 
to terminate, 2 i» Sentmoe of 
Council of Pi.sa on, 118. Inditfer- 
cnee to, ix u 

ScilLiCK, iiaspar, viii. 4^2. 

Scholasticism, ix. loo. I.atin, loi ; 
and Mytfticism, 10^. Great era of, 
118. UnpioHtableness, 121. Ten- 
dency to Pantheism, 143. Its dura- 
tion, i6q. 

Schoolmen, vi. 3^4; ix. 100. Fire 
great, hq. All Mendicants, lao. 
Their titles, 121. 

Schools at Athens, suppressed by 
Justinian, L 423. Monnsteiy, ir. 
33^. English, viii. 155. 

SCHOLASTiCA, St., sUter of Benedict, 
ii. ^ Her death, 93. 

SOOTISTS and Thomists, ix. 144. 

Scotland, resists Edward L, vii, 77. 
Ap|>eals to Pope, 2 !h Claimed os 
fief by Pope, ttl< Claims of Eng- 
l:ind upon, 9^ Arrest of Templars 
in, 2^2 ; t^r examination, 264. 
ACneas Sylvius' account of, viii. 
418. 

Scots, reply to claims of Edward L, 
vii, 92 i Abandoned by Pope and 
French King, 98. 

Soott, Michad, ix. ns. 

Soorri, Uicir feuds at Rome, r. 182. 

lH(i. 

SoomsH clergy, their dispute with 
Romans, ii. 24^. 

Scores, John. See Erigcnn. 

Scci.PTURE, advance of, under Ni- 
colas V., viii. 477. Christian, ix. 
308. Rare in the East, 309. Pro- 
scribed in r»jt»k Church, 311. 
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8CCTAIUANI3M. 

Christian^ in the West, \ j2. Archi- 
tecture], Rudeness of, 114. 

Monumental, }I5. In wood, 526. 
SECTAKiAliisy, time of Innocent III., 
T. 377. Its principle of onion, 
378. 

Sects in early Chrbtendom, iii. 385. 
Secular clergy, strife of, with monks, 
iii. 462; iT. liL Their resistance 
to Dunstan, (Ftaucc), di>pute 
with friars, vi, ^^4. 

Seuukians. S€e Turks. 
Semi-Pelaoian controTersy, con- 
ducted with moderation, L 167. 
Semi-Pelaoianism, L x6i. Rerires 
in Gaul under CA<sianas, 163. 
Doctrines of, 169. 

Senatorship of Rome, vi. 417. 

Sens, Council of, iv. 358. 
‘Sentences* of Peter Lombard, ix. 
104. 

Serena, widow of Stilicbo, pat to 
death, L 123. 

Serfdom, vi. 

Sergius, Bishop of Constantinople, 
starts the question of Monothelitism, 

ii. 314. Pope, 334. Rejects Quiui* 
sextan Council, 333. His death, 
3». Pope, iii. 148. 

Seroius IV., takes refuge in Tuscany, 

iii. 28$. Deposes Christopher and 
becomes Pope, 287. Obscurity of 
his Papacy — Sieged vices, 287. 
Tusculan Pope, 3$o. 

Seroius, Duke of Nnples, his league 
with Saracens, iii. 221. Betrayed 
— his miserable death, 222. 
Serpent, symbol of Satan, ix. 69, 
Services, Greek and Latin, difiereoce 
of, ix. 279. 

Severinus, Pope, condemns Mono- 
thelitism, ii. 318. 

Severus, his riots in Constantinople, 
L 310. Blade Bishop of Anti<^, 
3x3. Degraded, 400. 

Sewal, Archbishop of York, vi. 323. 
SvoRZA, Ludovico, viii. 323. 


SILVERIUS. 

Sfobza, Francis, viii. 453. Duke of 
BliLan, 454, 

SUEPiiEROS, French insurgents. See 
Pastoui'eaux. 

‘ Sic et Non * of Abelard, iv. 368. 
Sicilian exiles, vi. 424. Vespers, 

419- 

Sicilians excluded from Jubilee, vii. 

aiL 

Sicily, Oriental manner's in, vi. 97. 
Discontent of, against French, 42 L 
Insurrection in, 430. Crusade pro- 
claimed against, 433. Aflairs of 
(time of l^nifacc VIII.), vii. 17. 
Resolute indc|)cndence of, 2^ 
of, 2^ Italian language in. ix. 200. 
Kingdom of, see Naples. 

Siegfried, Archbishop of Mentz, tv. 
C2. Calls synod at Erfurt, 5^ 
Htght, Calls syn<^ at 

Mentz — intimHated, ^ 
Siegfried, Papal Archbishop of 
Menu, V. 224 . Publishes excommu- 
nication of Otho IV„ 236. 

Sienna, viii. 331. 

Sienna, Council at, viii. 331. 

.Eneas Silvius, Bishop of, ^8, 
SiGiSMUND, Emperor, character of, 
viii. 139. Inten'iew with John 
XXllI.. 142 . Invites Huss to Con- 
stance, 243. Arrives at Constance, 
247. His poverty, 249. Abandons 
Huss, 2$3. Excuses for, 234. De- 
tains Pope, 264. Interview with 
Pope, 266. His embarrassment in 
the matter of Huss, 282. His de- 
claration against Hosa, 289. His 
apology to Bohemians, 298. His 
contest with Cardinals, 309. Takes 
leave of Council of Constance, 319. 
Succeeds to Bohemian crown, 340. 
Insurrection and war against, 340. 
Negotiates with Bohemians, 344. 
His progress through Italy, 3$2. 
At Sienna, 3$3. His coi-onatioo, 
3$$. At Council of Basle, 3t6. 
I)Mline of his power, 360. BGs 
death, 38$. 

Silverius, Pope, son of Honnisdas, 
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SILVESTER. 

L 4n» IVgraded by Theodora— 
appeals to Jiutinina, 4H. lieturns 
to Home— his baoishment nnd death, 
4J3- 

Silvester, Pope, L 2L Donation 
of Con-stantine to, ^ 

SiLVMTER 11. See tlerbert. 

SiMfX>N Slylitet ajiplied to by Thco* 
dosius, L 332. His sanctity, 292. 
Death and funeral at Antiocl), 292. 

Simon de Montfort takes the Cross, r. 
jiXi ■At Zara, 340. Leaves the 
army, 346. Leads crusade against 
heretics, 428. Invested with con* 
quered lands, 431. His power, 441. 
His character, 441. Tithes Lavaur, 
444. His sovereignty, 445. (tains 
victory ut Muret, 448. Chooen 
King ofI.anguedoc — reaction against 
— war w'ith young Ibiymood, 438. 
Suppresses risings in Toulouse, 460. 
Besieges Toulouse, 46 f . Is slain, 46 2. 

Simon dc Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 
ejceommuiiicatctl, vi. 363. His 
death — a popular saint, 378. 

Simon of Toumay, is. 112. 

Simony, measures against, iii. 364. 
Prevalence of, 370» Caused by 
wealth and power of Church, iv, 
13. Tends to impoverish the 
Church, ih* Papal, vili. 

Simplicius, Pope at extinction of 
Roman Empire. L 286. Remon* 
strates against Acadus, 299. Death 
of, 30 i» 

SiBicius, l^ope, issues the hrst De* 
cretal, L 

Sixtus, Pope, L 22^. 

Slavery recognised by Justinian, ii. 
1 3, Regulations oonoeming — pre- 
vious mitigitions of, 14. Under 
barbaric Uws, 4y. Gradually 
changed to serfdom, ^ 

Slaves, their life and person pro- 
tecteil, ii. I^ Marriugea of, i^. 
Trade in, was legal, ih. Marriages 
of, under Barbaric law, 4^ Their 
lives unprotected, £0, Runaway 
—emancipation of, £ii 


BTEPnEN. 

Slavian language used in churches, 
iii. 2^6. 

S0188ON9, election of Pepin at, iii. ll. 
Council of, condcDiOH Abdlaid, iv. 
ISO* Council of, V. 2S7> 

bOPllRONiL’s, Bishop of JeruAilem, 
capitulates to Mohammedans, i|. 
210. Resi-sts Monothelitism, 316. 

Spain, unsettled st.ale of, in jth cen- 
tury, L 2<o. MonnsLicism in, ii. 
80* Converted from Arianism, 
X2I, 122. And France, birthjdace 
of chivaliy, iv. 20$. Innocent 
III.*8 mejisures in, v. 30$. Affairs 
of (time of Clemofit vi. 382# 
Acquittal of Templars in, vii, ihj. 
Church in, ix. 4^ 

Spanish Bishops among the Lapsi, 
L 68. 

Spectacles at Rome under Tbeodoiiof 
L 381. 

Spencer, Bishop of Norwich, his 
crusade in Flanders, viii. 197. 

Spiu& 3, Diet at, vii. 306, 404. 

Spiritualists, vii. 34$. Prophecies 
of, 346, 3$i. Avow tlie ‘ Ktenml 
Gospel,* 349. Followersof Coslcstine 
V., 3$g Persecuted by John XXIL, 
372. For Empeior ngnimst Pope, 
399- 

Squino di Flori.in professes to tell 
secrets of Templars, vii, 193. His 
monstrous charges, 194. 

* Starat Mater,’ ix. 173. 

States General. See Pailinmcnt, 
French. 

Statues in chuixhea, ix. 309. De- 
stroyed by crusaders, 311. 

Statutes of Toulouse, v. 465. 

Stedingeu, heresy of, vi. 1^ note. 

Steiuiania, widow of Crescentius, 
poisons Otho HI., iii. 346. 

Stephen, Pope, bis disptite with 
Cyprian — with Firmilian, L ^ 
His lenity to Sp.ini2>h Bishops, 

Stephen Pope, treats with As* 
tolph, iii. Applies for aid to 
Constantinople— sets out for France, 
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ffTEPHES. 

ry. Is met by Prince Charles, 
Obtains promise of aid against Lorn* 
bards, Anoints l^epin and his 
SODS, ^ Attackeil in liotne by 
AstolphTll^ His letters to Pepin, 
111 11 * 

Stephen HI., Pope, cruelties at his 
election, iii. ir. Factions in his 
Popedom, ji. Supported by Lorn- 
bai-tis, 2_L Remonstrates against 
Charlemagne's marriage, ^ 

Stephen IV., Pope, flics from Rome, 
iii. I r$. Crowns Louis the Pious 
at Rheims, rife. 

Stephen V., Pope, iii. 1^6. 

Stephen YI., Pope, insults remains 
of Formosus, iii. 34a. Strangled 
in prison, 343. 

Stephen IX. (Frederick of Lorraine), 
iii. 406. Flies from Henry 111., 
4H. Restored by Pope Victor II, 
— Abbot of Monte Casino, 4 t 6. 
Pope, his high language at Con- 
stantinople, 418. Denounces Patri- 
arch, 4iq. His plans against Nor- 
mans, 430. His death, 431. 

Stephen, war of^ with Matilda, v, 
l& 

Stephen, SL, Ring of Hungary, iii. 
198. 

Stephen, the monk, denounces Icono- 
clasm, ii. m. Imprisoned and 
murdered, 378. 

Stiqand. Saion Archbishop, deposed 
by William the Conqueror, r. 

* Stiomata * of St. Francis, vi, 

Stilicho defeats Alaric, L I 3 i ; and 
Rhadagaisus, 133. His disgrace and 
death, 134. His memory blackened, 
134. Consequencesofhisdeatli, iis. 

Stkasbciu}, religious contests in, ix. 
2$7» Resistance to Pope in, 361. 

Stratford, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, viii. 153. 

Straw, Jack, viii. 187. 

Sturmi, a follower of St. Boni^ice, 
journey of, ii. ^04. Founds monas- 
tery at Fulda, 305. 


SYROPfLUB. 

Sl’niACO, monasteries of, ii. 

Subsidies of clergy, vii. ^ 

Subsidies to Mendicants, ix. ^ 

Succession, principles of, unsettled, 
iii. ^ 

SUDBURT, Simon de, Archbishops be- 
headed by insurgents, viii. i86. 

Suffrage, right of, at Councils, viii. 

nil 

SuoER, of St. Deuys, minister of 
Frencii Kings 399. His early 
life, 400. Regent of France — his 
death, 403, 

* Sum of Theology,* is, 1 33. 

SUPINO, Ranald di, attacks Pope 
Boniface VIII. at Anagni, vii, 150. 
Collects witnesses, 380. 

Supremacy of Emperor over Church, 
ii. ^ Of bar^rian kings, ^ 
Spiritual and Feudal, vii. iii, iii. 
Of Roman Church, see Roman 
Church. 

Sweden, Christianity in, iii. 370. 
Partial conversion 373. 

Symbolism of Gothic architecture, ix. 
303. 

Stmmachub, heathen orator, L 173. 

Symmachus, son of the above. Prefect 
of Rome, L 173. 

Symmachus, Pope, birife at his elec- 
tion, L 333, 387. His invective 
against Emperor Anastnaius, 334. 
CouHnned by Theodoric, 387. 
'Accusations against, 389. Ac- 
quitted, }Q3. Death of, 393. 

Symmachus, chief of the Senate, L 
41 3. Put to death by Theodoric, 

Syria becomes Mohammedan, U. 304. 
Eoby conquest of, 304. 

Syrian Bishops, at Ephesus, L 3 ti. 
Condemn proceeiiings of Cyril .'Uid 
the majority, ii3. At Chalcedon, 
317. Synods of, 321. Their 
treaty with Cyril, 332. Resist 
John of Antioch, 333. 

SYROPULC 8 , viii. 37$, 
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TAASS. 

Taa 3S, battle of, riii. 34 S« 

Taiwr, in Bohemia, riii. ^ 3 . 

* Taiwiutes,’ viii. 339, 34 458. 

Tacitus compared with DantCt ix. 
103 . 

, TAaLiACO^, battle of, vi. 3 qo» 

Talleyrand, Cardinal, riii. 4. 

Tanchelin, of Antwerp, v, 389. 

Tancred, of Sicily, bia war w'itb 
Henry VI., v. 1^8. Uele;i5es Em* 
pi-ess Constantia, isq. Death of, 

tAi. 

Tarasuts, Bishop of Constantinople, 
ti. 388. His desi^ in favour of 
image-worship, 388. 

Tarsus, Synod of, L iii. 

TabsiiX), hia meditate<l revolt, ill. ^ 
Imprisoned in a monastery, tor. 

Tauler, John, ix. 2;^- His prcach- 
^ 59 « German writings, 161. 
Drath, 263. Sermons, 263. 

Taxation of clergy, vi. 83 ^ 

Templars, abuse their privilege*, t. 
319. Oppose Frederick II. in Pales- 
tine, vi. 117. Origin and history 
of, Tii. i8i. Their privileges and 
immunities, 182. Their independ- 
ence and rivalry with Knights of 
St. John, 183. Their vices, 

Retain power after loss of Palestine, 
187. Wealth of, IQI. Accusations 
against, iQt. (In France) mon- 
strous charges ngninst, i(^ Sudden 
arrest of, 194. Trial by torture, 
IQQ. Confessions, 2oo. Questions 
put to, ao3. Arrest of in England, 
209. In Kaplea, log. Jealousy 
of, 212. Examined by Pope Cle- 
ment V,, 116. Cited before Com- 
missioners at Paris, 221. Brought 
from the provinces, 228. Asketl if 
they will defend the Order — their 
replies, 229-231. Proceedings of 
court against, 232, 237. Treated 
as relapsed heretics, 240. Many 
burned to death, 242. Burned in 
the provinces, 244- Confessions, 
246. Result of confessions, 247 . 


TErrroKic. 

Arrest of, in England and Scotland, 
2C2, Examination in England, ^2. 
Nothing proved against the Order, 
253. Witnesses against, 2^3. 
Strange evidence, 2;6-26o. Con- 
fessing witneses. 261. Sentences 
upon, in England^examioation of, 
in Scotland and Ireland, 264. In 
Italy, 26^. In Spain, 267. In 
Germany, their protest and ac- 
quittal, 26 7. Dimculty of question 
of their guilt, 269, Evidence against 
worthless, 271. Cbai-ges against 
improbable, 272. Were sacrificed 
for their wealth, 274. Their lands 
given to Hospitallers, 276. The 
Older abolished, 276. Abolition 
confirmed at Council of V ienne, 300. 
Commission on great dignitaries of, 

Temple at Paris, vii. 189-191, 

Tenants of Church lands, ix. 22* 

Tenths, levied by Gngory XL, viii. 

Termes, capture of, y. 437. 

Tertiaries, Dominican, vi. IL Fran- 
ciscan, 37. 

Tertcllian, the first great Christian 
writer in Latin, L 33^ Adopts 
Montanisra, 49. 

Teutonic character, L 328. Was 
congenial to Christianity, 329. 

TEUTONicChristianity, L 10. Asserts 
individual I'esponsibility, ii. Ten- 
dencies of, ix. 3^6, Its future, 
li7. 

Teutonic Empire, Empire. 

Teutonic languages, ix. 221* Re- 
ligious terms derived from, 222. 

Teutonic nations, their religion, L 

328. Their human sacrifices, 332 . 
Which were common to all the 
tribes, 332. Animal sacrifices, 333. 

Teutonic order, vii. 328. Origin of, 

329. Its crusades in North of Ger- 
many, 330 - Its sovereignty, 332. 

Teutonic painting, ix. 338. 

Teutonic rulers of Gaul ix. 212. 
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TEDTOXISSI. 

TbuTOXTSM, improres Romati momU. 
L ?6i. Ezcoptions to thiis ^6^. 
IKsappenni in France, ix, m. Op- 
posed to Homan uuityt x2q. In 
Germany, 2^0. Its independence, 
iSi. Subjective, 3SS- 

Teutons, rapid conversion of, L 328. 
Their sacr^ groves, 333. Belief in 
a future state, their priests, 3 34. 
Prophetesses, 33§. Encounter Chris- 
tianity, 3^ Hespcct Homan civili- 
sation and the clergy, 337. Con- 
verted by captives, 340. Blend 
their previous notions with Chris- 
tianity, 342. Their successive con- 
version — Arianism, 343. Effects 
of U>eir conversion, 360. Thoir 
ooDtineoce, 362, 363. Their ferocity 
and licentiousness in Gaul, 36s. 
Become corrupted by success, 366. 
Wake Christianity l^rbarous, 368. 
Chriatiiinixed from Home, it. 307. 

Thaddeus of Suesjn, Emperor’s envoy 
at Lyons, vi. 239. HU speech, 
240. Courageous defence of Frede- 
rick II., 242. Token and slain be- 
fore Parma, 261. 

Tiiegax, historian of I.oiiis the Piotts, 
denounces the low-bom cleig^y, iii. 

Thkohald, Archbishop, v. lA. Patron 
of young Becket, Supports 

Henry II., 2J^ Dies, 34. 

Theocracy of Gregory V'll., iv. 141. 

Tmeopelinda, Queen of Lombards, 
ii. 1^2, 

TiiEoniac, adviser of Innocent IIL. 

V. 43S- 

TifFXtooRA, Empress, her profligacy 
•^influence of, L 421. Intencres 
in religion, 42 r. Supports Anthi- 

mus. 432. Death of, ^2: 

Theodora, Empress of Thcophilus, 
ii. 40;. Her secret image-worship, 
409. Empress, 410. 

Theodora (of Horae), her ^-icca, in- 
fluence in disposal of Papacy, iii. 
288. Appoints John X., 289. 

Theodore J^ascaris, v. 361. 


THEOLOGY. 

riitx)DORic, bis war with Odoaoer, L 
374. King of Italy, 373. Endea- 
vours to unite races— ^s Homan 
rainUters, 376. Division of lands, 
37d. Encourages agriculture, 379. 
Peace and security of his reign, 379. 
His public works, 380. Liberality, 
381. Exhibits spectacles, 382, 388. 
His toleration, 383. Impartiality- 
treats Catholic nergy with respect, 
384. His gifts to the Church, 386. 
Decides contp.<>ted Papal election, 
387. His visit to liomc, 388. Re- 
view of bis situation, 402. Extent 
of his power, 402. Ccmspiracies 
against — protects Jews, 404. Dis- 
arms Homan population — state of 
his family —danger of hU kingdom, 
406. Correspondence with Em- 
peror Justin, 4Qcj. Urges toleration 
of Arians— sends Pope John am- 
bassador to Constautinople, 410. 
Imprisons him on his return, 412. 
Puts to death Boethius and Sym- 
machus — the latter years of his 
reign, 414. Appoints Felix Pope, 
415. His death, 416. Tales of 
his remorse and fate after death— 
his tomb at Havenna, 417, His 
laws Homim, ii. 3^ 

Theoeorus, Pope, anathematises 
Pyrrhus, ii. 322. 

TueodorCS, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, ii. i6f. Supersedes Wilfrid, 
262. His remorse and death, 267. 
Founds a Greek school at Canter- 
bury, 1 72. 

Thpx)dosics IL, L liU- Favours Nes- 
torius — rebukes Cyril, 200. Sum- 
mons Conneii at Ephesus, lor. His 
rescripts, n6. Summons Council at 
ChaIcc<lon, 217. Invokes aid of St, 
Simeon Stylito, 222. Death of, 265. 

Theodotits, marries and puts to death 
Amalosuntlia, L 426. His embassy 
to Constantinople, 429. His threats, 

439- 

Theology and Metaphysics, iv. 340. 

TfiEOLO<iY, monastic, ix. loi. And 
philosophy, I02, i^o. Popular, 348. 
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THEOPH1LU8. 

Tntx>PinLUB, son of Michael, his mar- 
. riage, ii. 40t. Character, 40^. 
Magnificence. 40^. Persecutes 
image - worshippers, 407. Wars 
with the Saracens, 40Q. 

Tukotoand, Archbishop of Treves, 
iii. 178. Accompanies Gunther of 
Cologne in exile, 180. 

Thectuerga, Queen of Lothair II., 
divorced, iii. I7Q. Reinstated by 
Papal legate, 186. Prays for dis- 
solution of marriage, 188, 201. 

Tiiierri, King of Bui^undy.his vices, 
ii. 288. iSmishes St, Columban, 
2 <>o. 

Thohas, Christian governor of Da- 
mascus, defeat of, ii. loE^ 

Thomists and Scotista, ix. 144. 

Thorpe, William, viU. 2t6. 

Thuiusoia, viated by S. Boni&oe, 
ii. ^ 

Timotheus Ailurua, L 289, Rules 
Emperor BasUiacus, 2Q<. 

Timothel'S, Bishop of Constantinople, 

L 112 . 

Tithes printed by Charlemagne, iii. 
86. Original institution of, ix. 
ro. 

Titles, ecclesiastical, were Latin, ii. 

Tivoli, war of, with Rome — s(mred by 
Innocent H., iv. }8j. 

Toledo, council of, ii. 121^ 

Torture continued under Justinian, 
ii. ^ note. Applied to Templars, 
vii. 19^. 

Tonsure, question of, in England, ii. 

Totila takes Rome, L 44 Vlsita 
St. Benedict, ii. 91. 

Toto seizes Papacy, iii. Jo. 

Toulouse, Henry ll.’swar in, v. jii 
CounU of, 404. Bishopric of, 412. 
Count Raymond of, 41 Supports 
Count Raymond, 440. Civil war 
in, 441. Surrendered to Simon de 
Monifort, 449. Rises against De 
Muntfort — betrayed by Bishop, 459. 


tusculcm. 

Admits Cmint Raymond— siege of, 
460. Statutes of, 465. hiqiiUi- 
tiOT of, vi, 3 1 f. 

Tours, wealth and importance of, L 
372. Battle oQ ii. 427. Council 
of, V. 40. 

Tract, William de, v. 121. 

Trajan, persecution by, L 3 i. 
Transalpike architecture, ix. 269. 
Painting, 

Translations from the Greek, viii. 
472. 

Transurstantiation, term first 
used, iii. 387. Question of, re- 
new^ by Berengar, iv. 1 16. Ita 
importance to sacerdotal power, 
1 iH. Wycliffe’s opinions on, vul, 
194. Huss questioned upon, 285. 
Trial by battle, ii. £5. 

Tkihonian, a reputed atheist, ii. li. 
Tribcr, diet at, iv. 8^ Its declara- 
tion against Henry IV., 88. 
Tribute, English, to Rome, dis- 
cusi^ion on, riii. 164. 

Trinitarian controversy, L 76, 77. 
Trinity, Abelard’s treatise on, iv. 
350. 

Troubadours, r. 40s. Priestly, ix, 

mi 

Trouv^res, ix. 170. Northern, u y. 
Truce of God, iv. 206. Proclaimed 
at Rheims, 281. 

Tukan Shah, Sultan of Egypt, captor 
of St. Louis, vi. 306. Murdered, 
307. 

Turks, masters of Jerusalem — perse- 
cute pilgrims, iv, 174. Victories 
of, viii. 3.6s > Take Constantinople, 

468. 

Tuscanv, Marquisate of, Hi, 28£. 
Invaded by Henry IV., iv. 131. 
Disputed succession to, 264 ; v. 
143> 249- 

Tusculum, CounU of, their power in 
Papal elections, iii. 351. Enmity 
nith Rome, v. 137. Dismantled 
by Alexander II!., and refortified, 
IMi 
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TWELFTH. 

TwELfTJi century, epoi'Ls in, iv. 214. 
Kevicw of — iu gi'eat men, gig. 
216. 

Tw'ENge, Kobert, resists Koinao 
ciaicns, vi. B2* Carries remou> I 
strances to Home, iqB. 

*Tri'K* of Empcj-or Constans, ii. ^22. 

Condumnetl by Pope Maitin }2 
Tvrol, .f'neas Sylvius io, viii, 4}}. 

V^ACANCIES, viii. 

Valentiman, Kmperor, L 8^ Con- 
riiTOs appeals to Homou Church- 
ill. 

Valentiniam UL supports Leo the 
Oioit, L 249. Flies to Home from 
Attila, 27^. Murdered, 278. 

\ ALLA, Lfturciitius, viii. 472. 

V Ai/)i8, house of, its )>ower, vil, 21 1, 
?04. Fall of, UP. 

Vandals conquer Africa, L 
SiJck liomc, 279. 

Van Kycka, the, ix, j t9. 

Vatican built, vi. Libraiy. 

viii. 47i» 475- 

Venetians, undertake conveyance of 
crusaders, V. Their temis, 

333‘ At Zam, 140. Excommnni- 
cat^, 344. Disregaiil cxcomrauni- 
cation, 344. IhVide churches of 
Constantinople with Franks, 3^3. 
Ap|K»int the Patriarch, 3^4, Their 
address to Pope, 3^6, 

Venice, truoe of, v, 142. Rise of. 
Advantages secureil by, 370. 
Was not an ai chiepiscopol scat, j 7i. 

Her commerce— imports — works of 
1 7t. Under Interdict, vii, 306. 
Kewives Greek Kmperor and Patri- 
nreb. viii. Doge of, his advice 

to Greek Empcior, 377. Jealous 
of the Churcli, ix. ^ SU Murk’s 
^ 279. 

V ERCELLi, Council of, iii. 392, Cn- 
thedml of, ix. 300. 

Vernacular languages and poetry, 

7, 8. Literature anti-saoerdot.il, 

‘A. IB2± 

VOL. IX. 


VINEA. 

V’^ESPASIAN, tablet of, vii. 474. 
Vespers, Sicilian, vi. 429. 

Veeelat, church and moiuixtery of 

^ V. 75. 

Ugo Falcodi. See Clemeut IV. 
UcOLlNO, Cardinal. See Gregory IX. 
Vicenza. John of, a frair preacher, 
vi. 20IL His sermon near V’^erona, 
202. His political conduct, 210. 
21 1 . 

Victor, St., Hugo de, mysticism of, 
ix. lob. 

V ICTOR, S!., Richard de, ix. roA. 
ViCTOK, I'ope, u KaToure 

Praxeas, 49. 

Victor II. (Gcbliai^ of Eichstadt), 
his influence with Heniy IIL. iii. 
402. Reluctant acceptance of Pa- 
pacy, 412, Hohls council at Flo- 
rence, 4M. Attempt on his life, 
414. Present at deith of Henry 
III. — made guardian to his son, 
Hi* His power, 415. His death, 
417. 

Victor HI., Pope (Desiderius), hie 
election, iv. His leluctanre, 

144- Hies from Romo, 14^. Re- 
sumes Pontificate, 142. Holds 
conndl at Benevento, 149. Ana- 
thematizes Guibert, 149. Death 
of, 1^0, 

V’'iCT0U IV., Antipope, v. j. His 
death, lo. 

V ienne, Council of, excommunicates 
Henry V., ir. 2^ Council of, 
vii. 2 q 8. Abolishes Order of Tem- 
plars, 300. Declares innoccuce of 
Boniface VIII., Acts of, 302. 

V’lGiLlus, his compact with ThecKloia, 
i- 4 p. Pope — embnices Euty- 
chianism, 414, At Constantinople 
— hated by Homans, 43ft. His 
absence Ibrtunale, 4lf>. His vacil- 
lation, 436. His suflenngs, 438, 
439* ^iulmiission to Justinian, and 
death, 440. 

V iLLEii ARDOUIN, concludes treaty 
with Venetians, v. 333. 

\ INEA, Peter de. Chancellor of Em- 

2 F 
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VIROIS. 

peror Kredenck II., tI. 26}. His 
disj^race and death, 264* 

Virgin Mary, worship of, i. 180. 
Ita origin, 180. Impoitance of, ii. 
149. I>Bi»ied, u. 55. Head of 
saints, 72. Kxtravagant worship 
of, 75. Immaculate conception of, 

75 - 

Vlsconti, Malteo, vii. 388. Excom- 
municated, 390. His death, 39 ^* 
Vlst\)NTI, Tialcazro, captures Papal 
genenil. vii. 395. Excommunicatoil, 
395. His quarrel with Loub of 
Bavaria, 41 1 . HU death, 424- 
VlSOONTi, Giau Gftlearw, viii. 72. 
His jK)wcr mid ninbitiou, 81. His 
death, 8 1 . 

Viscontis iu Milan, vii. 308; viii. 
15. Intermarry with France and 
England, 15, Ineffectual crusade 
against, 16. Their power, 24. 
VisiooTU law, ii. 39, 57. Against 
heresy, 39. 

V’lsiooru kings supreme overChuixA, 

ii. 43. 

V1TAUANC8, revolt of, i. 315. Sup- 
(lorted hr Pope IlomiisdiW, 315. 
MurdeiTil by Justinian, 401. 
V1TAUANU8. Pope, U. 328. IIU re- 
ception of Einjeror Constaus — hU 
dispute with Kavenno, 329. 
ViTELLBSCHi, John, viii. 359. 
VlTKnno, sutxlucvi by Innocent HI., 
V. 183. Hostility of U«me to, vi. 
170. Expels Imperialista, 227. 
Pa)Bd residence, 357, 358. 

Vivian, Papal If^tc, v. 99, 105. 
ULritiLA.s, porentage of — Bishop of 
the (iotJis— his embassy to Valens, 
i. 345. Be<‘oines he.»d of a Chris* 
tian community — tmuslrtes tlie 
Scriptiircs, 347. 

Ultramontane cardinals, viii. 44. 
Unitv of Chureh under Justinian, 
i 419. 

Universities, rise of, vi. 343. Eng- 
lish, viii. 155. 

University of Paris. See Pjiria 


ITTRAQUlSro. 

Urdan II. (Otto;, Bishop of Ostia, is 
nearly elected Poj)0, ir. 145. Elected 
at Tetracina, 15 1. Comes to Home, 
and retires, 153. His poverty, 159. 
Holds council at Piacenza, 159. 
Visits France, 162. Acknowle<lged 
by English Church, 165. Excom- 
municates Philip I., 166. HU in- 
terview with PeUrthe Hermit, 177. 
HoKU Council of Clermont, 179. 
HU speech, i8o. 

Urban 111 ., Pope, Archbishop of 
Milan, v. 149. Refuses to crown 
Prince Henry, 150. Strife with 
Emperor Frederick, i$r. Story of 
hU de:ith, 152. 

Urban IV., election of, vi. 357. 
Early histoiy, 358. Appoints 
French Cardinals, 558. HU situa- 
tion. 359. Offers crown of Naples 
to St. LouU, 361. To Charles ot 
.\njou, jGr. Sup)>orts Henry 111 . 
against Ixirons, 3G3. His league 
witli Charles of Anjou, 366. His 
death, 368. 

Urban V., his refonns, viii. 13. Ex- 
(ommunicates Itemabo V'isconti, 16. 
Petrarch's appeal to, 19. HU voy- 
age to Itomc, 20. His amity with 
Emperor, 21. HU retuni to Avig- 
non, and death, 22. 

Urban VI., hU cloi.tiou,vm. 38. His 
chai-acter, 41. Condemns luxuiy 
of Cardinals, 42. HU imjerious- 
nesA, 43. Cardinals declare against, 
45. HU imprudent acts, 46. 
Creates twenty-six (Jai'diiiols, 48. 
His acts, 50. Successes, 52. Hos- 
tility to Queen Joanna, 54. At 
Naples, $7, Persecutes opponents, 
58. Quarrels with Charles III. of 
Naples, 59. Arrests Cmdinals at 
Noceni, Go. His cruelties to CVr- 
dinnis, Gi. Escaj>C8 to Genoa, 63. 
PiTiclaims Jubilee, 65. His death, 
and alleged m.adut>ss, G6. 

t Ursicinus, rival of Damasus, i. 88 

I 89. 

I'traquists, viii. 342. 
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VULOATE. 

VCLOATK, Its inerits and influeuoe, L 
95. CompleUnl by Jeroroc at lieth- 
lehcm, 96. Discredit of, lx. 436. 

Waggons, Hussite, riii. 344. 

Wala, grandson of Charles Martel, iii. 
I12. Becomes a monk, 113. Fa- 
vours i^bellioD of Bemhai-d— ilis- 
graced by Louis the Pious, *120. 
Hecolled lowurt — his induence over 
Louis, 134. His mission to Home, 
125. Joins in rebellion of Louis* 1 
sons, 131, 135. Hisdeatl), 143. 
WALDKS8Ea revere i\moId of Brescia, 
iv. 382. At Home, v. 395. Their 
translation of Scriptun», 396. 
Their teachers, 465. 

Waldo, Peter, v. 392, 394, 
Waldrada, concubine of Loihaii 11 ., 
Hi. 178. Made Queen, 179. Ki- 
communicated by Nicolas I., 188. 
Hestored to communion by Hodruin 
IJ., 201. 

Wallace, William, vii. 77. 

Walter of Brienne, v. 197. Com- 
mands forces of Innocent UL-^e* 
feats Germans befoi'e Capita, 198. 
His death, 200. 

Walter of Troja, Pa^ml chancellor, 
defatls Markwald, vii. 197, Jealous 
of Walter of Bi kune— intrigues with 
Markwald, 198. 

War, results of, on clergy, vii. 50. 
Wat Tyler, vui. 185, 

Wearmocth, monastery of, founded. 

ii. 259. 

Wenceslaus, Emperor, viii. 44. 
Wenzel, Prince and Saint of liohcinia, 

iii. 359. 

Wenzel (Wenceslaus), King of Bo- 
hemia, Tiii. 236. Favours Hu^, 
238. His death, 340. 

Werner, favourite of Henry IV., iii. 
4bo, 463. 

Wessex, conversion of, ii. 242. 
Western Church, its emanci|sition 
caused ny Mohammedanism, ii. 413. 
Aud by other causes, 414. 


WILLIAM. 

Western Churches, ix. 279, 
Western Empire. Sec Empire. 
Western Monastkism contra.Hte<l with 
Eastern, ii. 74, lU character, 76. 
Early in Italy, 78. In G.aul, 79. 
In S{koin, 79. In BriLiiu, 80. 
Extreme notions of, on celibacy, 90. 
Westminster, Pailiament at, v. 47. 
Whitby, Synod at, ii. 246. 
WiDEKiND, Saxon chief, iii. 76. ^ 

Wilfrid, his eaily history, ii. 250. 
Travels to Lyons, 251. To Pome, 
252. Ketums to Northumbria. 
255. ConsetTat*.*d Bi>hop, 253. 
Adventure with Sussex pirates, 
254. Bishop of York, 255. Builds 
churches at York, Hipon, 258 ; and 
Hexham, 259. His reverses, 261. 
Suj.icrseUed — appeals to Poj>e, 263. 
Thrown on coast of Friesland — at 
Home, 263. In Sussex, 265. 
Founds monastery of Selsey, 265. 
Converts Ceadwalla, 266. KestorttI 
to York, 267. His expulsion, 369. 
Second joun}cy to Home, 269. His 
de.ath, 270. 

WiLllELMiNA, her gospel, vii, 353. 

Her heresy overlooked, 354. 
William I. of England, supported by 
Pope, iv. 34. Refuses fealty, 35. 
Makes Ijtnfranc Primate — ilejiojM'.- 
Saxon prelates, v, 14. His r«j>ect 
for Lanfninc, 16. 

William Hufus, his cupidity re- 
strained by bmfranc, v. 16. M.ikes 
An.ielm Archbishop, 16. 

William of Holland, nnti-Em[*oior, 
vi. 258. His dosith, 328. 

William, Bkhop of Utrecht, ir. 73. 
Excommunicates Gregory VII,, 80. 
His sudden death, 81. 

William, King of Sicily, his ollmncc 
with Hadrian IV\, iv. 417. 
William of Pavia, Legate of Alex- 
ander III., V. 65. 

William, S., Archbishop of York, iv. 
390. 

William of Castries, Albigensian, v, 
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WILLia. 

Willis, Vrofes^or, ix. joi no^('. 

VVlSCHKLSEA, Uobert of. Primate, 
misfe KJward I., vii. 6i. His 
esLitcs seixwi, 6} ; but lestomi, 6j. 

WlTCHCKAFT, laws ng;uDSt, ii. 6r. 
Ascribed to evil sjurits, ix. 69* 

WiTi(jt:s, King of Gotha in Italy, i. 
426. 

Woden compared with Mercury by 
Itie Homans, i. 330. 

Wood, religious sculpture In, ix. }2(t. 

Would’s end, expectation of (aJ>. 

1000), iii. 32B- 

Worms. Syno^i of, iv. 72. Concordat 
of, 291. 

Writings, auti-jiopol, vii. 405# 

Wut^AN of Worcester, v. 15. 

WURZIIUUO, treaty of, iv. 290. Diet 
of, V. 74. 

WycLlKFE, his birth, viii, 155. At 
OxfoM, 156. His early writings 
159. Attacks Mendicants, 160. 
His preferments, 162. Prolissor- 
hhip, 166. Kmbfwsy to Hrug^, 
167. Summoned to St, Paul’s, 
176. Paiwl procce-lings against, 
179. His replies to a«1iolcs, 181. 
Hi* tmnslation of Scripture, 183. 
Kndangered by insurrection of pea- 
sants, 187. His tenets condcinnc<l, 
189. His petition, 192. Hi^ de- 
fence at Oxfunl, 193. Husdoitrines 
condemned — retires to Lutterworth, 
lt)5. His death, 198. His work.% 
I j and doctrines, 200. His books 
burned at Pragtic, 240. Represents 
University, ix. 233. His Kible, 
244- 

Wyclifpite teachere, viii, 182. 
Martyrs, 2 1 1, 215. 

Wykkhau, William of, viii. 165. 


ZURICH. 

Impeached, 175. Ke%titution of, 
178. 

WYsciiLnuAD, battle of, viii. 34*- 

Xenaias (or Philoxentis), disturbs 
Syria, i. 309. 

XoR», see of, founded, ii. 239. Church 
at, 258. 

Zararella, Cardinal, at Constance, 
viii. 249, 273. Draws form of re- 
enubition for Huss, 290. 

ZACIIARIA9, Pope, iii. I. His inter- 
view with l.iutpnuid, 3. Obtains 
peace, 4. His second interview — 
siives liu* remains of Kmpirc in 
Italy, 5. Simetions election of 
Pepin, M. Claims grounded on 
this act, 12. His death, 15. 

Zara, siege and capture of, v. 339, 
CruMwleis winter at, 340. Venetian 
Archbishop of, 37*- ib-jetdel by 
Pope, 372. 

ZKNGI9 Khau ravages Kastern Kurope, 
vi. 220. 

Zf.NO, Emjieror, expelled by Basilis- 
(*us,i. 294. Heinstalcl, 296. Issues 
the Henoticon, 296. 

ZKFIIVU1NU8, Pope, 1. 53. 

ZiANi, Doge of Venire, v. 371. 

Z18KA, victories of, viii. 342. 

Z*->8iML*8. Pope, i. 156. Declares 
Pelagius .md Celestius oiihodox, 
157. Retracts, 160. l)eath of, 
171. His conduct in ease of Api- 
ai‘ius, 240. Hebukeil by African 
Church, 242. 

Zurich, Arnold of Ui-cscia at, iv, 
382. 


THE END. 
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